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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United States Trade With Latin American 
Republics in 1940 


Lew B. Clark, Chief, Latin American Section 


While efforts during 1940 to consolidate 
United States trade with the Latin Amer- 
ican countries yielded some important 
results, the excess of exports, existing 
since 1938, was not balanced. 

That aspect of the situation, in fact, 
grew progressively worse yntil late 1940. 
It was then possible to sense a tapering 
off in the export excess. That something 
of this nature would Occur may be 
gathered from a comparison of United 
States export and import figures for 
1938, 1939, and 1940: 


Trade of the United States With the Latin 
American Republics 


{In millions of dollars] 





Item 1938 1939 | 1940 


568. 8 | 
518.0 | 


494.8 


453.5 | 


726.8 
620.1 


Exports, including reexports 
Imports, general 
Balance adverse to Latin | 
America | 41.3 £0.8 | 
! 


106.7 





The export balance of $106,700,000 for 
1940 is a real problem in United States 
trade relations with Latin America. 
Obviously, the trend indicated by the 
above figures could not go on indefinitely. 
The attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment in this respect has been one of 
sympathetic understanding and coopera- 
tion with the Latin American nations. 
This attitude has been translated into 
action in several instances and—com- 
bined with the recently accelerated 
tempo of the industrial program in the 
United States—holds some encourage- 
ment for an ultimate solution of the 
problem. 


Comparative Monthly Expansion 
Arrested 


Considering the 20 Republics of Latin 
America as a whole, United States ex- 
ports for the entire year 1940, including 
reexports, recorded a substantial in- 
crease over the previous year, totaling 
$726,776,000, a gain of 27.8 percent. 

However, the comparative expansion 
of monthly exports was not maintained 
throughout the period. During the ear- 
lier half of the year, each month’s sales 
recorded a substantial percentage gain 
over the peace period of the former 
year. For the last 4 months of 1940, 
when comparison had to be made with 
the war months, September—December 
1939, the favorable showing vanished, 
and December figures, though represent- 
ing a better-than-average trade, actually 
recorded a decline of 14.1 percent when 
placed beside those of December 1939. 





SUMMARY 


Important results were obtained 
during 1940 in efforts to consolidate 
trade with Latin America, but the 
excess of United States exports to 
that area, existing since 1938, was 
not balanced. Comparative expan- 
sion of United States monthly ex- 
ports was arrested after midyear, 
however, and vanished in the last 
months of 1940 when the totals 
must be considered in relation to 
the early war months, September— 
December 1939. 


Exports, including reexports, to 
the 20 republics totaled $727,776,- 
000, or a gain of 27.8 percent over 
the preceding year. General im- 
ports amounted to $620,100,000, or 
19.7 percent more than in 1939. 
The resulting excess of exports for 
1940, of $106,700,000, constitutes a 
real problem in our trade relations 
with Latin America, but the Gov- 
ernment’s sympathetic attitude to- 
ward it, and desire to cooperate 
with the Latin American nations, 
combined with the recently acceler- 
ated tempo of the domestic indus- 
trial program in the United States, 
provides encouragement for an 
ultimate solution. 











If one considers only the 10 South 
American countries, the failure of United 
States exports to maintain the earlier 
rate of comparative expansion is more 
clearly revealed. The 106 percent in- 
crease in January 1940 over the like 
month of 1939 was not strictly in point, 
inasmuch as the $18,600,000 shipments 
of the earlier year were unusually low, 
and in comparison with January 1938 the 
gain would have amounted to only 40 
percent. The large percentage gains of 
the following 7 months of 1940 in United 
States exports to the 10 South American 
nations were more truly the effects of 
wartime activities, and in some months 
the increases would have been even 
larger if the comparison had been with 
the same months of 1938. 

United States exports to these 10 South 
American countries in the last 4 months 
of 1940, although in each case greater 
than for the same month of 1938, re- 
vealed inability to maintain the percent- 
age increases over the like 1939 period. 
For December 1940 the comparison was 
distinctly unfavorable, showing a decline 
of 28.4 percent. 


Also significant is the fact that in no 
single month of the last half of 1940 did 
the absolute value of United States ex- 
ports to South America attain the level 
of the lowest month of the first half of 
the year. 


Imports Trend Upward 


With regard to imports from the 10 
South American nations the story re- 
vealed by the statistics is somewhat dif- 
ferent. While the percentage gains over 
the year 1939 were not so spectacular 
as in the case of United States exports, 
in only 1 month, November, did United 
States purchases fail to exceed in value 
those of 1939, and had the comparison 
been with the year 1938 the percentage 
gains of 1940 would have shown up much 
more favorably. A month-by-month 
comparison of the first and last semes- 
ters of 1940 reveals larger imports for 
4 of the months of the latter half of 
the year. The year 1940 opened with 
an absolute value of imports of $31,- 
200,000 during January and closed with 
the top figure for the year, $47,400,000 
for December. 


Trade by Countries 


The value of United States-Latin 
American trade totaled $1,346,898,000, 
the highest since 1929. 

Examination of statistics of the trade 
by countries shows that among the 20 
Republics the greatest absolute, as well 
as the widest percentage, gains in the 
value of United States exports were reg- 
istered to some of those in the South 
American group. Both Argentina and 
Brazil increased their purchases by more 
than $30,000,000, or 50.6 and 37.6 per- 
cent, respectively. Uruguay’s increase 
of slightly more than $6,000,000 repre- 
sented the largest relative gain, 117 per- 
cent. Paraguay, Bolivia, and Chile re- 
corded greater purchases—gains amount- 
ing to 83.4, 72.1, and 62.1 percent, in that 
order. In none of the Central American 
and West Indian groups did the increase 
in United States exports over 1939 
amount to as much as 50 percent. Pan- 
ama, however, with 49.5 percent, did not 
miss by much. 

The generally higher percentage rises 
in values of sales to the South American 
group may be accounted for by the fact 
that even under normal] conditions the 
United States supplies the Central Amer- 
ican and West Indian nations with a very 
high proportion of their import require- 
ments, whereas the countries farther to 
the south have depended more on Europe 
for their needs. Thus, in 1938 Argentina 
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Trade of the United States With the Latin American Republics During 1940 in 
Comparison With 1938 and 1939 


{Values in thousands of dollars] 



































Exports— including reexports General imports 
| | 
| Percent | Poses 
: increase | increase 
Region and country | (+) or | | (+4) or 
1938 1939 | 1940 | decrease 1938 1939 | 1940 decrease 
| (—) 1940 | (—) 1940 
against | | against 
1939 | | 1939 
| 
Total, 20republics._...._...| 494,821 | , 829 726,776 | +27.8 | 453, 517 518, 035 | 620, 122 | +19.7 
td a able tac tons Ritoresrhiin 62,016 | 83.177 | 96,941 +16. 5 49, 030 56, 266 75, 780 +34. 7 
Sek AE SS ES See 76, 331 81. 646 84, 694 +3.7 105,691 | 104,930 | 105, 434 | +.5 
Central America, total__._.____-- 49, 342 65, 255 101.918 | +56.2 31,394 | 34,828 39, 369 +13.0 
sil dinning ntvanen 5, 449 9, 786 | 11, 537 +17.9 | 4. 102 | 3, 230 | 3, 921 | +21.4 
NE i icc eae 6, 861 8, 574 9,117 | +6.3 9, 529 10, 725 | 11,077 | +3.3 
Ss ieee eoninrn sant se | 6.202) 5,812) 7,201] +4254/ 5,692, 7.031| 9.521] +35.4 
NS. 2, 807 | 4, 297 | 6,115 | +42. 3 2, 478 | 2, 902 | 2, 876 | -—.9 
Panama, ‘Republic ERE | 10. 165 12,752 19,070 +49. 5 | 3, 352 | 3, 582 | 4, 280 | +19.5 
Canal Zone De 1 ree se 14, 242 19, 862 44,107 | +122.1 | 569 | 479 | 656 | +37.0 
| 3,526/ 4,172| 4,681] +122) 5,672) 6,879] 7,038 +2.3 
Dominican Republic------------ 5, 696 | 6, 780 | 6, 999 | +3. 2 | 5, 745 5, 824 | 5, 365 —7.9 
SONS a 3, 642 | 5, 128 | 4,618 | —9.9 2, 967 | 3, 031 3, 618 | +19.4 
South America, total_......._..- 297,795 | 326,841 431, 606 +32.1 | 258, 689 313, 157 390, 556 | +24.7 
LP 86, 793 | 70,945 | 106, 877 | +50.6 | 40,709 | 61,914 | 83, 301 +34.5 
he | 5, 395 | 4, 512 7, 763 | +72. 1 | 865 2, 184 | 5, 668 +159. 5 
a | 61,957 80,345 | 110,588 | +37.6 97.933 | 107,250 | 105, 166 | —1.9 
Ea 603 | 26,791 | 43,428) +621 28,288) 40,562) 64,91 | 460.1 
NS 40, 862 51,277 | 51,691 | +.8 49,398 | 48, 983 47. 564 | —2.9 
ea Ragnnaae 3,311} 5,900 6,412) +87) 2,584) 3,513/ 4,814) +437.0 
“aes 644 675 | 238 | +83.4 1, 336 1, 803 1, 884 | +4.5 
dh dtihnsennmnixeake 16,892 | 19,246 | 23,123 | +420.1| 12,813 | 13,959 | 17,943 | +28.5 
aS ER. 5, 060 | 5, 183 | 11, 275 $117.5 4.751 | 9,375 | 17, 629 | +88. 0 
os. rccizeand 52, 278 61,966 | 69. 212 +117} 20,032 23,613 | 41,645; +76.4 
| | | 





Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States With the Latin American 
Republics 





| 
Commodity | 
| 





Millions of dollars 








Ratio of commodity to 


Percent total exports or im- 








increase!| ports (percent) 
Se: |< a a aan 
1939 
19388 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 1939 | 1940 

ane a ee SS 
i ene cdn eoceencnes | 489.7 562.5 718.5 +27,7 | 100, 0; 100.0 100, 0 

Iron and steel-mill products-___--_--_----- ee 61.6 115.3 +87. 0} 8.2 11.0 16. 0 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories. ae ee 69.6 | 74.5 +7.1 13.8; 12.4} 10.4 
Industrial machinery 0) Se | S81 56.3 74.3 +32. 0 10.8 10.0 | 10. 2 
Chemicals and related products--_-_--......--.--------- | 287 39. 2 55. 2 +40.8 5.9 7.0 A | 
Textile manufactures, including yarns__............---- | .2 41.8 | 48.2 +15.3 6.4 | 7.4 | 6.7 
Electrical machinery and apparatus___.___.___-..._._-- 31.4 34.1} 40.6 +19. 1 6.4 | 6.1 | 5.6 
Rice, flour, and other vegetabl e products ce Mae oneal 34.7 34.5 | 37.2 +7.8 7.1 6.1 | 5.2 
Crude petroleum and refined oils___.......----.---.---. | 28.3 28.5) 25.7 —9.8 5.8 5.1 | 3.6 
Paper and paper materials. ---_--......-.---.-.------ | 10.8 22.7 | +111.0 1.6 1.9 3.2 
Meats, fats, milk, and other edible animal a + 14.7 17.8 19.8 +11. 2 | 3.0 3.2 2.8 
Agricultural implements. anaes = 21.9; 16.2 14.4 —11.1} 4.5 2.9 2.0 
Lumber and wood products Ia cian | 128 13.5 13 2.6 2.4 | 1.9 
Rubber and mimnnfactures_____--__- Siok yo 8.4 10.7 12.3 +15.0 cy 1.9 1.7 
EE -| 3.0 5.1), 8&7 +73. 1 6 | 9 | 1.2 
Aircraft, including parts. ROSE IETS | 12.0 10.3 7.5 —27.¢ 2.5 1.8 1.0 
All other iaisalenweees | -1}] 112.5 148. 4 +32. 1 19.2; 20.0] 20.7 
Total imports * é 447.4 | 495.8 | 593.0 +19.6 | 100.0 100.0; 100.0 

iat seated Sect Eas Easiest TRecivates Titanate 

Se Saban tines: — 133.8 136.2 | 124.3 —8.7 29.9 7. 5 | 21.0 
Cane sugar === 2-2-2222 -2oo oan cormnceeened OTT OO) OAT —7.0| 17.8] 15.1 11.8 
ee ee eee ok ime | 26.6 | 30.1 | 51.9 +72.4 6.0 | 6.1 8.8 
ae ~ ne ae and semifinished oils_- 18.9{| 2.3] 47.6 +104 3 4.2 | 4.7 8.0 
s,s rele eae ae : 78) 7.1 46.7 +173.1 7 | 3.5 7.9 
RS SLES: Oem : 98) 19.0 24.4 +28.4 2.2 3. 8 | 4.1 
Cocoa _- Pr-dbbisieeb ep hheweN bene ne Hes 12.1 | 13.2 | 13. 1 -.3 2.7 | 2.7 2.2 
Sodium nitrate_. Oe SS a saletitini 10.7 | 11.2 12.5 +11.6 2.4 2.3 | 2.1 
NR hh chicas bodexmaemes 148.0 170.7 202.8 +18.8 33.1 34.4 | 34. 2 





1 Minus (—) denotes decrease. 


2 Refers to United States merchandise, not including reexports. 


3 Refers to imports for consumption. 


obtained 55.9 percent of its imported 
goods from Europe and only 17.7 percent 
from the United States; in 1940, the first 
full year of the war, its buying in Europe 
had dropped to 36.3 percent, and its pur- 
chases from the United States had 
mounted to 29.3 percent. 


Commodity Exports 


Exports of United States merchandise, 
not including reexports, to the Latin 
American Republics in 1940 were valued 
at $718,500,000, or 27.7 percent more than 


the 1939 total of $562,500,000. First in im- 
portance among these exports were iron 
and steel-mill products, with shipments 
valued at $115,300,000. This compared 
with $61,600,000 in 1939 and $40,100,000 
in 1938. The 1940 sales showed an in- 
crease of 87 percent over those of 1939. 
As might have been expected, Argen- 
tina and Brazil were by far the largest 
Latin American customers for such iron 
and steel products, formerly imported 
chiefly from Great Britain, Germany, and 
other countries of Europe. With those 
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major suppliers either out of the market 
or seriously handicapped by their war 
exertions, Argentina increased its iron 
and steel purchases in the United States 
from $2,758,000 in 1938 to $28,481,000 in 
1940. 

Brazil recorded an only slightly less 
noteworthy increase in its buying of iron 
and steel products, from $6,140,000 in 
1938 to $21,758,000 in 1940. 

Some of the details of this item of 
United States exports show rather star- 
tling increases. For example, Argentina in 
1938 bought from this country no rein- 
forcing bars for concrete, but in 1940 it 
took nearly 35,000 tons valued at $1,923,- 
000. Similarly, its purchases of other 
iron and steel bars increased from 1,145 
tons, worth $86,000, in 1938 to 61,036 tons, 
valued at $3,679,000, in 1940. In the face 
of such trade, increases of more than 
1,000 percent become commonplace, and 
lose their meaning altogether in the case 
of a gain of some 5,000 percent such as 
occurred with Argentina’s buying of gal- 
vanized steel sheets. 

Automobiles, including parts and ac- 
cessories, which have long been the fore- 
most item among United States exports 
to the Latin American Republics, dropped 
to second place in 1940 with shipments 
valued at $74,500,000. Sales to Mexico 
Of passenger cars and chassis exceeded 
in value those to either Argentina or 
Brazil. 

Industrial-machinery shipments held 
up well and barely missed superseding 
automotive products as second in impor- 
tance. The 32 percent increase in exports 
of this line indicates the effort being made 
by the Latin American nations to become 
more nearly self-supporting as regards 
consumer goods. 

Chemicals and related products showed 
exports valued at $55,200,000—nearly 
double the figure of $28,700,000 attained 
in 1938. These goods found their best 
Latin American markets in Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba. 

Textile manufactures found markets to 
the value of $48,200,000, a gain of 15.3 
percent over 1939. Cuba was the best 
customer, with purchases of $12,998,000. 
Cotton-yarn sales amounted to $3,962,000, 
an increase of 81.9 percent over exports of 
this item in 1938. Leading buyers of yarn 
in 1940 were Cuba, Argentina, Chile, and 
Colombia. Purchases in some cases re- 
flected the expanding industrial capacity 
in South America. 

United States exports of food products 
to Latin America consisted chiefly of ce- 
reals and vegetable products, meat, pork 
products, and dairy supplies. Shipments 
under these headings in 1940 were valued 
at $57,200,000, compared with $52,300,000 
in 1939. 

Wheat flour was the largest single item, 
and Cuba was the best customer for this 
product, with purchases amounting to 
$4,491,000. The same country led in pur- 
chases of milled rice, the second largest 
foodstuff item, taking $8,323,000 worth. 
Further, more lard was sold to Cuba than 
to any other Latin American country. 
Out of total shipments of $7,153,000 Cuba 


(Continued on p. 8) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


British Financial Agreements With 
Foreign Countries 


Adjustment of the economy of the 
United Kingdom to war conditions has 
been characterized by a marked trend 
toward bilateralism in commercial re- 
lations with foreign countries. At the 
beginning of hostilities a broad series 
of interlocking measures was adopted. 

Avowed purpose was to conserve for- 
eign exchange and to control the direc- 
tion of foreign trade so as to obtain the 
greatest possible claim on foreign ex- 
change or on war supplies abroad. These 
measures included control of foreign- 
exchange transactions, imports, exports, 
and prices. As a part of these controls 
the British Government greatly extended 
the number of financial agreements with 
foreign countries and developed a new 
technique for handling payments to and 
from such countries. 


Agreements Prior to September 3, 1939 


The first clearing and payments agree- 
ment was entered into with Germany on 
August 10, 1934. A revised agreement, 
effective November 1, 1934, provided that 
Germany would issue foreign-exchange 
certificates without restriction for the 
importation of British goods of all kinds 
as long as British purchases from Ger- 
many provided enough exchange. 

Germany agreed to import its custom- 
ary portion of raw materials and food- 
stuffs from the United Kingdom and 
British colonies. The Reichsbank was 
to earmark for current commercial pay- 
ments to British exporters 55 percent of 
the foreign exchange received from Ger- 
man exports to the United Kingdom. 
The sum of £400,000 was to be paid im- 
mediately by Germany toward liquidat- 
ing outstanding commercial debts, and 
the remainder was to be liquidated 
within 12 months by the allocation of 10 
percent of the foreign exchange accru- 
ing from German exports to the United 
Kingdom. The German Government 
agreed to provide sterling for the interest 
due to British holders of Dawes and 
Young bonds and to offer 4 percent fund- 
ing bonds for the service of other medium 
or long-term bonds held by British 
citizens. 

As payment and transfer difficulties 
arose with other countries which had 
instituted control of foreign-exchange 
transactions, agreements were negotiated 
with Brazil, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, 
Spain, Turkey, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 
Trade balancing agreements were 
entered into with Argentina and the 
U.S.S.R. Although the German agree- 
ment was the basic model for the others, 
it was necessary to vary the provisions 
to meet individual commercial and finan- 


Thomas R. Wilson, Finance Division 





SUMMARY 


The tendency toward bilateral- 
ism in commercial relations of the 
United Kingdom with foreign coun- 
tries has been accentuated by the 
increase in number of financial 
agreements. While special pay- 
ments and clearing agreements 
were in effect with 9 foreign coun- 
tries when the war started, new 
financial arrangements were nego- 
tiated during 1940 with 18 coun- 
tries. A special technique has been 
developed for handling payments 
with these countries through var- 
ious types of accounts. In the final 
analysis the exchange control reg- 
ulations, as well as import, export, 
and commodity control regulations, 
tend to channelize all British trade. 











cial problems. All tended te bilateralize 
trade. The portion of total British trade 
affected by these agreements was, how- 
ever, not large. 

With war in September 1939 the finan- 
cial outlook and practices in the United 
Kingdom were radically changed. 


Foreign-Exchange Regulations 


The Defense (Finance) Regulations of 
September 3, 1939, provided the basic 
framework for the control of all foreign- 
exchange transactions. During the first 
few weeks regulations were not stringent. 
Much foreign exchange and foreign capi- 
tal, particularly because of the lack of 
effective control over foreign-owned ster- 
ling balances in London, escaped. 

Successive amendments to the regula- 
tions during 1940 closed various loopholes 
and by the end of the year control ap- 
peared fully effective. An extensive sys- 
tem of accounts was established, namely, 
registered, special, authorized, free, ster- 
ling area, and block2d sterling accounts. 
The first three are used to handle pay- 
ments for commercial transactions with 
specified countries. 

Channelizing of commercial payments 
along with the import license system 
made it possible for the Government to 
bilateralize a large portion of British 
trade. 

Under the provisions of the Defense 
(Finance) Regulaticns, payments agree- 
ments and similar arrangements were 
entered into during 1940 with Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada and Newfound- 
land, Chile, Greece, Hungary, Paraguay, 
Peru, Portugal and Portuguese Empire, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 


Turkey, United States and the Philippine 
Islands, and Uruguay. 

Although official notice has not been 
received, it is probable that the agree- 
ments with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania are no longer in operation. Pre- 
war agreements with Germany and Italy 
were Officially suspended and the old 
Anglo-Spanish and Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ments were considerably revised. 


Payments Through Various Accounts 


On June 3, 1940, provision was made for 
the opening of “special” sterling accounts 
and the agreements listed above (except 
with Canada and Newfoundland, Switzer- 
land, and the United States) provide for 
payment through such accounts. 

Nearly all sterling payments due from 
residents in the sterling area to resi- 
dents in the respective countries are 
made through these accounts. The ac- 
counts are opened in the name of banks, 
and in exceptional circumstances, in the 
name of firms or institutions of the par- 
ticular country. Prior consent of the 
Bank of England is required for opening 
such an account and prior authorization 
on approved forms must be obtained by a 
resident before payments may be made 
into the account. Payments are made 
into these accounts for: Merchandise im- 
ports into the sterling area, freight 
charges in respect of merchandise trade 
with the sterling area, other ship charges 
in respect of ships controlled by residents 
of the sterling area, insurance premiums 
on policies taken out prior to September 
3, 1939, insurance claims, royalty license, 
and patent fees arising out of contracts 
in existence prior to September 3, 1939, 
reasonable traveling and hotel expenses 
for bona fide business trips, rents, mort- 
gage interest on property owned by non- 
residents, and insurance annuities pur- 
chased by nonresidents. 

Payments through special accounts are 
made at the Official rates of exchange 
quoted by the Bank of England. Sterling 
payments into the accounts must be made 
in one of the following methods: (a) By 
a sterling bill drawn under a credit 
opened by the buyer of the goods with a 
bank in the United Kingdom; (b) in 
sterling purchased after September 3, 

1939, from a bank in the United Kingdom 
by a sale of foreign currency; (c) in 
foreign currenty; (d) in sterling from 
another special account of the same 
country. 

“Registered” accounts are used for 
approved sterling payments between the 
sterling area and the United States (to- 
gether with the Philippine Islands and 
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United States dependencies) and Switz- 
erland. “Authorized” accounts are used 
for approved sterling payments between 
the sterling area and Canada and New- 
foundland. Regulations for the use of 
such accounts are similar to those for the 
use of “special” accounts. 

In certain cases residents of these 
countries maintained sterling accounts 
in the United Kingdom for personal pur- 
poses. The Bank of England permits the 
operation of these as “sterling area” 
accounts. Credits permitted to be made 
to these accounts are: Amounts received 
from residents in the sterling area for 
salaries, pensions, income on securities 
payable in sterling, rents, and mortgage 
interest on property Owned and located 
within the sterling area, British Govern- 
ment annuities, sterling annuities 
granted by insurance companies, pre- 
war, proceeds of insurance policies, bank 
and building society interest, etc. Debits 
permitted include: Amounts due to resi- 
dents of the sterling area for insurance 
premiums on personal policies, payments 
to dependents, school fees, expenses of 
owning property in the sterling area, 
charitable donations, rent, club subscrip- 
tions, bank charges, periodical and news- 
paper subscriptions, etc. 

Since November 23, 1940, some sterling 
payments have been permitted only to 
“blocked” accounts. Examples: Sterling 
proceeds of securities drawn for repay- 
ment or maturing; amounts to be dis- 
tributed following the sale, winding up, 
or dissolution of companies or partner- 
ships, legacies and similar payments; 
capital] payments arising out of settle- 
ments, and proceeds of the sale of real 
estate, furniture, pictures, jewelry, or 
other movable assets situated in the 
United Kingdom other than goods im- 
ported for sale in ordinary course of 
trade. 


New and Revised Agreements 


As above indicated, 17 payment agree- 
ments or arrangements were entered into 
during 1940. Texts have not been pub- 
lished and therefore complete details are 
not available. However, information ob- 
tained from other sources indicates that 
the result is in effect the establishment 
of a nearly complete financial and mer- 
chandise clearing system. 

The financial and economic tie-up be- 
tween most of the British Empire and 
several other countries and the United 
Kingdom has resulted in the formation 
of the so-called “sterling area.” It con- 
sists of the British Empire (except Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong), 
Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Iraq, 
the Belgian Congo, and Ruanda-Urundi. 
Foreign-exchange transactions in that 
area are in a large measure dominated 
by the British authorities. 

Exchange regulations in the separate 
parts of the sterling area are to a large 
extent the same as the British regula- 
tions. A special status for payments ex- 


ists between the various parts of the 
sterling area and are free of rigid con- 
trol. The area is treated as a unit in 
its relationship with the countries with 
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which special payments agreements have 
been arranged. 

A special triangular payments agree- 
ment was signed with Spain and Portu- 
gal on July 24, 1940. Spain was per- 
mitted to purchase £600,000 of Portuguese 
or Portuguese colonial products and to 
pay for them in sterling through the 
Anglo-Spanish clearing account’ in 
London. 

The old payments and clearing agree- 
ments with Spain and Turkey were re- 
vised early in 1940 and later in the year 
arrangements were made for establish- 
ing “special accounts” for certain ster- 
ling transactions. In December 1939 an 
Anglo-French Financial Agreement was 
signed which provided for freedom of 
financial transactions between the two 
countries and the equitable sharing of 
expenses necessitated by the war. Need- 
less to say, the agreement was termi- 
nated by the collapse of France and the 
signing of the Franco-German armistice. 


Volume of Trade Affected 


It is not possible to show statistically 
what volume of British trade is now af- 
fected by these restrictions and agree- 
ments, since, upon the outbreak of the 
war, the British Government greatly cur- 
tailed the publication of detailed trade 
Statistics by countries. Thus, the last 
full year for which the trade by coun- 
tries is available is 1938. The follow- 
ing table shows the total trade for 1938, 
with a break-down showing trade with 
the Empire, the sterling area, enemy 
and occupied countries, payments agree- 
ment countries, etc. 


British Trade in 1938 








{In thousands of pounds sterling] 
. . . _| Reex- 
Area Imports |, Exports ports 
British Empire 371, 742 | 234,816 | 11,470 
Foreign countries _| 548,696 | 236,067 | 50, 13S 
Total : | 920,438 | 470,883 | 61, 608 
Countries with which agree- 

ments negotiated prior to } 

Sept. 3, 1939 ! 105, 739 62,405 | 8, 243 
Countries with which agree- 

ments and arrangements 

negotiated during 1940: 318, 630 | 106,803 | 13, 288 
Russia and 3 occupied Baltic 

countries _. 29, 301 11,167 | 11,457 
Enemy and occupied coun- 

tries * 189,618 | 100,619 | 25,142 
Sterling area ‘ 304,151 | 218,936 | 10, 563 

1 Argentina, Brazil, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Ru- 
mania, Spain, Turkey, Uruguay, Yugoslavia -including 
all possessions. 

2 Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada and Newfound- 
land, Chile, Greece, Hungary, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
States, Uruguay-——including all possessions. 

3 Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Den 
mark, France (most colonies), Germany, Hungary, 
Italy (colonies), Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania. 

4 British Empire (except Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong), Belgian Congo, Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan, Iraq, Ruanda Urundi 


Since 1938 the trade of the United 
Kingdom has changed materially because 
of the necessity to curtail imports of 
nonessentials and to increase imports of 
war materials and essential foodstuffs. 
Every effort is made to purchase from 
the sterling area. To maintain the eco- 
nomic structure of some countries, it has 
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been necessary for the United Kingdom 
to take over entire crops of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, much of which for- 
merly went to enemy or occupied coun- 
tries. In 1938 enemy and occupied coun- 
tries accounted for about 21 percent of 
imports and exports and 41 percent of 
reexports. That trade has now ceased. 
British trade is now conducted with 
three groups of countries, namely, those 
in the sterling area, those with which 
payments arrangements have been ne- 
gotiated, and all others. The channeliza- 
tion tendency of trade may be summa- 
rized. With countries of the sterling area, 
by the exigencies of using sterling; with 
countries with which payments arrange- 
ments have been negotiated, by the ne- 
cessity to make payments’ through 
“special,” “registered,” or “authorized” 
accounts; with other countries, by the ne- 
cessity to obtain exchange permits under 
the general foreign exchange regula- 
tions; with all countries, by the im- 
port, export, and commodity control 
regulations. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 24. Turkey—Chemical Develop- 
ments Aboard in 1940. 

Part 2—Electrical Products: 

No. 18. The Electrical Goods Industry 
of the United States. 

No. 19. Domestic Laundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturing Corpora- 
tions. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 32. Greek Raisin and Currant 

Production and Trade. 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 25. Production and Sale of Farm 
Equipment and Related Products 
in 1940. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 35. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Yugoslavia, 
1930. 

Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 

No. 31. The Mexican Northwestern 
Railway as a Prospective Market 
for Railway Equipment. 

Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 

No. 20. Silk and Rayon Production 
in United States. 

No. 21. Cotton Consumption and 
Trade of United States—August- 
February. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 31. Sumatra Tobacco Sales Sit- 
uation. 

Part 14—Special Products: 


No. 43. Firearm and Ammunition | 


Industries of United States. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Netherlands Indies Copes With Drastic 
Changes During 1940 


Prepared in Far Eastern Section, Division of Regional Information 


Any discussion of economic develop- 
ments in the Netherlands Indies during 
1940 must necessarily divide the year into 
two distinct periods, with May 10 the di- 
viding line. 

During the earlier period, there con- 
tinued the slow processes of adjustment 
which followed the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe in September 1939. While 
some seasonal improvement in business 
occurred by the end of March 1940, the 
invasion of Denmark and Norway in 
April dissipated chances of further re- 
covery. 

With the invasion of the Netherlands 
on May 10 serious dislocation in many 
fields of activity in the Netherlands In- 
dies occurred. Foreign trade was badly 
disorganized, and business in many lines, 
for a time, ceased almost completely. 
While nominal relations were maintained 
with the home government, in London, 
disrupted communications left the Neth- 
erlands Indies practically on its own re- 
sources, and changing economic policies 
were formulated as if the colony were an 
entirely separate entity. 


Emergency Regulatory Powers Granted— 
Netherlands Indies Enters Sterling 
Bloc 


Governmental measures adopted to al- 
lay the shocks and strengthen economic 
powers of resistance granted wide civil 
authority to the military command. 
Emergency ordinances enabled the gov- 
ernment to confiscate business enter- 
prises when necessary, and regulations 
controlling prices and profiteering, for- 
eign trade, foreign exchange, and all 
other assets were promulgated. 

Under terms of a monetary agreement 
between the British Government and the 
Netherlands Government at London, 
negotiated in June 1940, the Netherlands 
Indies became in fact, though not of- 
ficially, a member of the sterling bloc. 
The guilder was pegged at 7.60 to the 
pound sterling and 1.875 to the United 
States dollar. 

In efforts to cooperate with Great Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands Indies, among other 
things, granted de facto credit for the 
purchase of raw materials and placed 
considerable shipping tonnage at Brit- 
ain’s disposal on a time-charter basis. 
As a gesture of further cooperation, the 
surplus accruing to the Netherlands 
Indies from transactions within the ster- 
ling bloc—estimated at 100,000,000 
guilders (about $53,000,000) per annum— 
was left frozen in the Bank of England 
for the duration of the war. 


Agriculture Affected by Loss of Markets 
and Drought 


Agricultural export crops of the Nether- 
lands Indies were adversely affected by 
the war in Europe, while native food 
crops were damaged by drought. The 
sugar industry suffered from restricted 
markets not only in Europe but in India 
and the Near East. An agreement with 
India, whose own sugar industry was sub- 
stantially developed during 1940, limited 
exports to that country, while lack of 
shipping facilities and prohibitive freight 
rates disrupted business with countries 
west of Suez. Although efforts were made 
to expand markets in the Far East, total 
exports of sugar in the first 11 months of 
1940 amounted to only 752,520 metric 
tons, compared with 1,331,790 tons in the 
corresponding period in 1939. 

The loss of tea markets in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Scandinavian countries 
was partially compensated by the pur- 
chase of 40,000,000 pounds of Nether- 
lands Indies tea by the British Food 
Ministry. The loss of important conti- 
nental outlets so affected the copra, coffee, 
and tobacco markets, however, that Gov- 
ernment aid to producers was necessary. 

Serious shortages in native food crops, 
as a result of drought in the second half 
of the year, were prevented by unusually 
heavy harvests in the early months. 
Moreover, adequate stocks of rice were 
maintained at strategic points through- 
out the country by the Government, 
which also took steps to bring large areas 
of untilled land into cultivation. 


Rubber and Quinine React Favorably to 
Increased Demand 


In contrast to the comparatively weak 
position of other agricultural crops, rub- 
ber and quinine were strong throughout 
the year. Rubber growers benefited con- 
siderably from demand for war purposes 
and from increased buying by the United 
States for stock piling. Exports of rubber 
in 1940 comprised no less than 40 percent 
of the total export trade of the Nether- 
lands Indies. Shipments amounted to 
544,150 metric tons, compared with 378,- 
000 tons in 1939, and the United States 
was a market for 327,120 tons, against 
171,150 the previous year. Figures for 
exports to Japan are available for 11 
months only and_ show _ shipments 
amounting to 20,560 tons, compared with 
20,440 tons sent to Japan in the 12 months 
ended December 1939. Japanese buyers 
were said to have paid premium prices on 
several occasions during the final quarter 
of 1940. 


The loss of Netherlands buyers of cin- 
chona bark was more than offset by 
greatly increased demand for both the 
bark and quinine from British and Amer- 
ican sources, as well as greater consump- 
tion of the bark in the Netherlands In- 
dies itself. Japan also entered the market 
for heavier purchases than normally, es- 
pecially of quinine. 


United States Heavy Buyer of Tin— 
Mining Generally Active 


Tin mining benefited considerably from 
wartime conditions, exports increasing 60 
percent over 1939. Large purchases by 
the United States Metal Reserve Co. were 
responsible for much of the gain in ex- 
port tonnage. The bulk of tin produced 
in the Netherlands Indies since June 1940 
has, in fact, gone to the United States. 

Shipments of bauxite, which were 
chiefly to Japan, increased. It was re- 
ported that exploitation of bauxite de- 
posits on the island of Bintan will be 
extended to meet anticipated demand 
from the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Exploration during 1940 of nickel-ore 
deposits in Celebes was said to yield sat- 
isfactory results, and a special committee 
was formed to investigate reports con- 
cerning iron-ore deposits in Borneo. 

The year’s trade in petroleum products 
was about the same as in 1939, except for 
slightly higher prices. In the early part 
of November an agreement was negoti- 
ated between Netherlands Indies produc- 
ers and Japanese buyers for purchase of 
1,800,000 metric tons of oil annually. In 
1940 a plant was erected at Palembang, 
Sumatra, for the production of aviation 
gasoline. 


United States Becomes Leading Source 
of Supply 


As a result of the shifts in foreign trade 
caused by the war, the United States 
became in 1940 the leading source of 
imports into the Netherlands Indies, as 
well as the country’s chief export market. 
On the basis of figures for the first 11 
months, imports from the United States 
increased approximately 70 percent over 
1939, while exports to the American mar- 
ket advanced 100 percent. Trade with 
Japan also made important gains, im- 
ports of Japanese goods increasing about 
20 percent and exports to Japan nearly 
100 percent. European trade, on the 
other hand, showed a decline of approxi- 
mately 25 percent in imports and 35 per- 
cent in exports. 

The Government’s import restriction 
policy was modified to make possible the 
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transfer of quotas—from countries no 
longer in a position to supply the goods 
to those that were able to do so. Both 
official and private missions went to the 
United States to negotiate business rela- 
tions with American interests, and an offi- 
cial Japanese mission arrived in Batavia 
in September 1940 to discuss economic 
relations between Japan and the Nether- 
lands Indies. The outcome of these ne- 
gotiations has not yet been announced. 
As a consequence of the entrance of the 
Netherlands Indies into the sterling bloc, 
certain facilities were granted trade with 
the British Empire. 


Total Import Trade Lower Than in 1939— 
Exports Increase 18 Percent 


Total imports from all countries in 1940 
did not reach the previous year’s level in 
either volume or value. On a quantity 
basis, import trade amounted to 1,762,200 
metric tons, compared with 2,057,000 tons 
in 1939, while the value dropped 5 percent 
from 469,340,000 guilders in 1939 to 444,- 
300,000 in 1940. (The guilder averaged 
$0.53 in United States currency in both 
years.) 

A close watch of import stocks was 
instituted by the Government, and meas- 
ures were taken to prevent hoarding 
and price inflation. At the close of 1940 
the position of the country’s import 
markets on the whole was satisfactory. 

The year’s total export trade, valued at 
873,600,000 guilders, increased 18 percent 
in value compared with 1939. While 
shipments of products essential to war 
industries, such as rubber, tin, petroleum, 
and quinine, made notable gains in both 
quantity and value, losses occurred in 
exports of many minor agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially copra, tobacco, and coffee. 


Basic Industries Established 


Industrial progress made during the 
year was not as rapid as desired, al- 
though funds for the necessary capitali- 
zation were abundant. However, mate- 
rials with which to build factories, the 
experts to run them, and supplies of 
skilled labor were difficult to obtain. 
Primary consideration was given to the 
development of basic industries, notably 
steel, copper, aluminum, and chemical 
products, including the manufacture of 
fertilizers and explosives.‘ Local pro- 
duction of textiles also received consid- 
erable impetus during the year, and plans 
were laid for the establishment of a mill 
to process short-stapled native cotton 
and cotton refuse. 

[At a later date a more complete survey 
of Economic Conditions in the Netherlands 


Indies in 1940 will appear in the International 
Reference Service.] 





Name of City of Las 
Palmas Changed 


The name of the city of Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands, where an American Con- 
sulate is located, has been changed of- 
ficially to Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, 
Canary Islands, according to information 
received from the Department of State, 
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United States Trade With 
Latin American Repub- 


lics in 1940 


(Continued from p. 4) 


received $3,846,000 worth. Important 
amounts of lard also went to Mexico, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. 

Dried-milk exports were fairly large, 
with Venezuela taking about 73 percent 
of the total shipments amounting to 
$2,349,000. 

Crude petroleum and refined oils 
showed a decline in value of sales from 
$28,500 000 in 1939 to $25,700,000 in 1940, 
or nearly 10 percent. Chief markets for 
these products: Argentina and Cuba. 

Paper and paper materials, with a gain 
of 111 percent, recorded the largest rela- 
tive increase of any major article of 
United States exports to Latin America 
during 1940. Much of this added busi- 
ness was at the expense of Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries, which, prior 
to the war, were the main sources of sup- 
Ply of these goods for Latin America. 

Even more striking was the increase 
in sales of wood pulp, which from 4,707 
short tons valued at $213,000 in 1938 
zoomed to 92,030 short tons worth 
$5,472,000 in 1940. Brazil, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile provided the markets 
for the bulk of these increased sales. 

Bituminous-csal exports showed an 
outstanding relative increase of 73.1 per- 
cent, with sales valued at $8,700,000. 
Germany’s inability to ship, and delivery 
handicaps suffered by England, prevented 
normal shipments by those countries, 
chief suppliers in the past to Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina. 

Aircraft and parts, as might have been 
expected, registered the largest relative 
decline of any of the major exports to 
Latin America—27.6 percent. This is not 
hard to understand in view of the em- 
phasis being placed on sales of such 
equipment to other world markets. The 
ratio of aircraft shipments to the Latin 
American republics fell from 17.6 percent 
in 1938 to 2.4 percent in 1940, in relation 
to our total exports of such material. 


Commodity Imports 


One of the best instances of betterment 
in United States import trade relations 
with Latin America in 1940 was in the 
case of raw wool. This item runs into 
real money, the benefits passing to areas 
most seriously affected by the failure of 
their European markets. Argentina and 
Uruguay together normally supply about 
90 percent of the wool exports of Latin 
America, with Chile, Peru, and Brazil 
furnishing the remainder. In 1938 that 
region exported $92,000,000 worth of 
wool, the United States taking about 8 
percent. In 1939 the United States ex- 
panded its purchases to over $17,000,000 
and in 1940 more than doubled the previ- 
ous year’s imports with purchases 
amounting to $46,665,000. The 1940 im- 
ports thus represented an increase of 
more than 173 percent over 1939, and 
almost 500 percent compared with 1938, 
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The expansion of United States im- 
ports of crude petroleum and semirefined 
oils from $18,900,000 in 1938 to $47,600,- 
000 in 1940, a matter of 150 percent, also 
helped to ease the economic pressure on 
several Latin American States, partic- 
ularly Venezuela and Mexico. 


Copper was one of the major import 
items from Latin America during 1940. 
Purchases were almost double those of 
1938 in value. Chile, Peru, and Mexico 
were chief copper shippers. Chile ac- 
counted for practically all of the increase 
registered. 


H:des and skins were imported, mainly 
from South America, to a value of $24,- 
431,000. Argentina alone sent $14,378,000 
worth, chiefly cattle hides. Brazil also 
furnished a good quantity of hides. 


Canned-beef imports from South 
America failed to keep pace with ship- 
ments of previous years. Argentine 
shipments, representing the largest 
source, were off slightly, but receipts from 
Uruguay were down sharply, from 25,- 
772,000 pounds, valued at $2,685,000, in 
1938 to 6,739,000 pounds, valued at $824,- 
000, in 1940. Imports from Brazil showed 
a moderate increase over the same pe- 
riod, and Paraguay was the only other 
shipper of consequence, sending $440,000 
worth in 1940. 


Other exceptions to the rule of in- 
creased imports during 1940 were coffee, 
cane sugar, cocoa, and bananas. Coffee 
suffered the largest decline, particularly 
the Brazilian product, imports of which 
were worth $55,718,000 compared with 
$67,255,000 in 1939. Coffee, however, 
was the object of one of the most con- 
structive initiatives of the entire year. 
Producing nations of Latin America got 
together with the United States and 
agreed upon the share of participation 
in the free market of the United States. 
The advantages to the coffee countries 
inherent in this arrangement already are 
becoming evident. Similarly successful 
treatment of the troublesome cocoa sit- 
uation and others is hoped for. 


Imports of sugar also revealed a de- 
cline of some $5,000,000, Cuba being the 
chief loser. However, molasses imports 
from the same country showed a more 
than offsetting gain. 


Banana imports were well sustained, 
amounting to 51,372,000 stems valued at 
$28,633,000, compared with 58,601,000 
stems worth $28,501,000 in 1938. The 
one bad spot was Mexico, which sent 
nearly 7,000,000 fewer stems, by reason 
of the sigatoka disease. 


Numerous specialized products, chiefly 
of a tropical character, such as fruits, 
nuts, industrial oils, etc., showed lively 
increases in U. S. import records, as did 
also a number of strategically important 
items such as manganese, tungsten, 
vanadium, lead, tin, and zinc—the chief 
beneficiaries in these lines being Chile, 
Peru, Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Brazil. 

[A more complete and detailed survey of 
United States trade with the Latin American 
Republics in 1940, with numerous statistical 


tables, will be published in the near future 
in the International Reference Service. ] 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


> 


News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


International 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduced Postage Rate on Books to Cer- 
tain Countries of Americo-Spanish Postal 
Union.—The postage rate for shipments 
to certain Latin-American countries of 
books which do not contain any publicity 
or advertising other than that appearing 
on the covers or fly leaves will be 5 cents 
per pound or fraction thereof, up to a 
weight limit of 22 pounds, effective April 
1, 1941, according to an announcement in 
the United States Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, March 25, 1941. 

This uniform reduced rate will apply 
to books sent to Argentina, Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

{A memorandum showing the customs 
treatment accorded to books imported into 
the Latin-American Republics is available 


upon request to the Division of Foreign Tariffs 
of the Bureau.|] 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wine: Certificate of Analysis Require- 
ment for Imports Again Postponed.—The 
requirement that wines imported into 
Argentina be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of analysis from country of origin 
has been postponed further until June 5, 
1941, according to the Boletin Oficial, 
February 11, 1941, Buenos Aires.* 

Additional Protocol Prolongs and In- 
creases Duty-Free Chilean Quota for 
Argentine Beef—The duty-free quota on 
imports into Chile of up to 2,000 tons per 
year of chilled or frozen beef from Argen- 
tina, under provisions of the additional 
protocol to the commercial treaty of June 
3, 1933, has been increased to 4,000 tons 
annually and extended to December 31, 
1942. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Santiago, March 14, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Italian Airlines —A recent 
decree of the Argentine Government has 
granted the Italian ‘“‘Lineas Aereas Trans- 
continentales Italianas S. A.” (L. A. T. I.) 
permission to extend its Rome-Latin 
American service to Buenos Aires. The 
route will be via the coast of Africa, Bra- 
zil, and Uruguay, and it may be extended 
from Buenos Aires to Santiago (Chile). 
(American Vice Consul, Buenos Aires.) 
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Bahamas 


Transport and Communication 


Airport Opened.—Oakes airport, the 
only one in the Bahamas, was Officially 
opened January 8, 1941. It is 3 miles 
southwest of Nassau and is connected to 
the main highway leading to Nassau by 
its own private road. The airdrome is 
situated in a level clearing of 700 acres. 
The Bahamas Government had built one 
runway 3,000 feet long, running east and 
west, when the site was bought by Sir 
Harry Oakes, and under his supervision 
two more runways were built, one 4,000 
feet long, running northeast and south- 
west, and the other 3,000 feet running 
northwest and southeast. The runways 
are built of eolithic limestone. Eventually 
this surface is to be macadamized. 

Centrally located at the airport is an 
administration building, but as yet there 
are no hangars, though the ground has 
been cleared for them. The climate 
makes storage outside quite practical. 

The airport is used by private owners 
and by Bahama Airways, which operates 
services between the Bahama Islands. 
Flying training is given at the airport in 
a light airplane that was shipped to 
Nassau and assembled at the airport. 
Pan American Airways have a flying-boat 
base on the same island. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Leaf and Manufactures: 
Licenses Required for Imports.—Imports 
into Belgium of leaf tobacco and tobacco 


manufactures have been made subject to © 


special license, by an order of January 
25, 1941, published in the Moniteur Belge, 
February 6, 1941, effective from Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Limited Duty Exemption Authorized 
for Products of Eupen and Malmedy.— 
Exemption from Belgian import duties is 
authorized for products of established in- 
dustries of the Eupen, Malmedy, and St. 
Vith areas brought into Belgium in quan- 
tities not exceeding average deliveries to 
the same destination in 1937, 1938, and 
1939, by the terms of a Finance Ministry 
Circular of October 28, effective for 1 year 
beginning November 1, 1940—according 
to the Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, 
January 11, 1941. 

This exemption does not apply as con- 
cerns Belgian internal regulations and 
transmission, luxury, and _ statistical 


taxes. The amounts of duties to be col- 
lected as compensation for Belgian excise 
taxes on domestic products will be estab- 
lished by the Finance Ministry. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel Products: Licenses Again 


Required for Imports From Sterling 
Areas.* 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The supply of 
export bills has continued to be unusually 
good, and to exceed import requirements 
by a considerable amount. 

The allotment of exchange for the 
transfer of dividends, etc., of American 
firms operating in Brazil has been pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. Some firms have 
already received exchange allotments 
covering all of their 1940 dividends. (In 
the case of many firms there is a much 
greater lag, pending the actual deter- 
mination of their profits and payment of 
tares on them.) Allotment of “special” 
exchange for such remittances in Feb- 
ruary was estimated at more than 
$2,500,000. 

The legal difficulties through which in- 
come-tax claims held up the remittances 
of some companies last month has now 
been straightened out satisfactorily. 
Companies having tax cases pending are 
being permitted to remit dividends and 
profits as usual, provided they make a 
deposit with the Bank of Brazil to cover 
the actual amount of any tax that is in 
question. 

The influx of refugee funds from Eu- 
rope and the United States that charac- 
terized last year has now come practically 
to a stop. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, March 12 and 15, 1941.) 

Extraordinary Budget for 1941—The 
Federal Government’s extraordinary bud- 
get for 1941 parallels similar budgets of 
the last 2 years under the 5-year “Special 
Plan for Public Works and National De- 
fense.” It provides for expenditures of 
600,000 contos, destined principally to 
public works. It also includes 50,000 con- 
tos for studies and other preparatory 
work for the steel plant for which the 
United States Export-Import Bank made 
a $20,000,000 commitment last year. To- 
tal allotments to the Ministries of War 
and Marine under the extraordinary 
budget amount Only to the relatively small 





* 
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sum of 80,000 contos. The extraordinary 
budget provides new revenue to cover 
most of the expenditure authorized. Its 
total is less than one-seventh of the ordi- 
nary budget. (American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro, March 21, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Fibers: Export Standards and 
Fees Established.—Regulations have been 
established to govern grading and classi- 
fication standards of four groups of fibers 
of the malvaceae family, used as substi- 
tutes for jute, by decress (Nos. 6,824—7) 
of February 7, 1941, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial, February 11, 1941, Rio de 
Janeiro. The decrees also establish an 
export inspection fee for these fibers. 

The four groups of fibers covered by 
these decrees include “Paco-Paco,” “Vas- 
soura Mineira,” or “Malva,” all of the 
Wissadula sticata species; “Guaxima,” 
“Uacima,” “Malva Veludo,” or “Aramina” 
of the Urena lobata species; ‘“Juta Indi- 
ana Cultivada no Brazil,” or jute; and 
“Papoula de Sao Francisco,” or Hibiscus 
cannabinus. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Foodstuffs, Paper Manufac- 
tures, Matches, and Aluminum: Impor- 
tation From All Sources Prohibited —Im- 
portation from all sources of additional 
foodstuffs, certain paper manufactures 
and novelties, matches, and aluminum 
has been prohibited in British Guiana, 
according to a notice of February 4, 1941, 
published in the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Ottawa, March 15. The prod- 
ucts are as follows: Unsweetened biscuits, 
peanut butter, salted peanuts; advertis- 
ing show cards; calendars; compliment 
slips; greeting cards; menu cards; paper 
cups, handkerchiefs, plates, saucers, and 
tablecloths; programs, visiting cards; 
window and counter display devices; pa- 
per novelties; matches; and manufac- 
tured or unmanufactured aluminum. 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Printing and Bookbinding Machinery: 
Importation From Nonsterling Areas 
Made Subject to License.* 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Toilet Soap: Exportation of Limited 
Quantity to Slovakia Permitted Against 
Importation of Colophony.* 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic on State Railways Increased 
During 1940.—The expansion in Bul- 
garian railway traffic—evident since 
1935—continued at an accelerated pace 
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during 1940. Comparative figures for 
recent years: 





1940 


, 9: 939 . 
Item | 1938 1939 (estimates) 
TRAFFIC 
Passengers__._number__ 9, 883, 600 10, 812, 200) 12, 500, 000 
Carloads do 379, 200, — 393, 300 440, 000 
Merchandise | 
metric tons _ |5, 518, 800) 5,743,600) 6, 400, 000 
RECEIPTS Millions | Millions | Millions 
of leva of leva of leva 
Passengers 467. 5| 479. 6 580. 0 
Merchandise 1,002. 1 1, 060.7 1, 200. 0 
Various 43.0 85. 9 95. 0 





The rise in freight carried was due 
principally to the increasing amount of 
foreign trade. On the other hand, pas- 
senger traffic was augmented largely be- 
cause of travel facilities and special ex- 
cursion rates offered to Bulgarian 
tourists. 

The renting of freight cars from other 
countries during the autumn export sea- 
son for fruits and vegetables was on a 
much smaller scale than in previous 
years. The resultant shortage, however, 
was offset partly by the importation of 
new rolling stock and the repair of old 
equipment and partly by the requisition- 
ing of cars from domestic traffic. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Old Newspapers: Importation from 
Empire Areas Made Subject to License.— 
Importation into Burma of old news- 
papers in bales and bags from Empire 
areas has been made subject to license, 
by an order of January 30, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette, February 1. 
Imports of old newspapers from non- 
Empire areas are prohibited. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cigar Wrapper Tobacco Exempted 
Valuations Canceled in All Canada.* 

Cigar Wrapper Tobacco Exempted 
From Import Quota Restrictions —The 
restrictive quota for cigar wrapper to- 
bacco established February 28, 1941, has 
been canceled, according to regulations 
published in Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum No. 34, Supplement No. 7, of 
March 17, Ottawa. 

Licensed Canadian cigar manufactur- 
ers and customs bonded-warehouse pro- 
prietors may apply for permits to im- 
port and/or may “take for use,” or 
remove from bond, cigar wrapper to- 
bacco to the full extent of their require- 
ments. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
29, 1941, for previous announcement. | 


Export Permits Not Required for Speci- 
fied Hide and Leather Products and Glue 
Stock.—The Canadian Hides and Leather 
Administrator has announced that, until 
further notice, export permits will not 
be required for the exportation from 
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Canada of G. S. hide trimmings, G. S. 
calfskin trimmings, pickled split trim- 
mings, waste leather scrap, and glue 
stock, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 27, Supplement 
2, of March 10, 1941, Ottawa. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Nonresident Officers of 
Canadian Companies—An income-tax 
notice calls attention to the fact that any 
officer or servant regularly or continu- 
ously employed by a Canadian company 
to perform persona! services, any part of 
which is performed in Canada, for salary, 
wages, fees, etc., is liable for Canadian 
income tax on his total income. 

Nonresidents coming within the defi- 
nition of ‘“‘employed in Canada” by per- 
forming any part of their personal serv- 
ices in Canada for salary, etc., are to be 
taxed on the amount received by them 
from the Canadian company up to 
$14,000. In respect of the excess above 
$14,000 paid to such nonresidents, this to 
be disallowed as a deduction to the 
Canadian company in determining the 
latter’s income, unless the nonresident 
officer or employee files an income-tax 
return and pays tax on such excess in 
addition to the $14,000 upon which he is 
to be assessed in any event. 

Cojlectors of Income Tax and others are 
advised that 15 percent will have to be 
withheld on all salaries, fees, commis- 
sions, or other remuneration paid to non- 
resident officers or employees of Canadian 
companies who perform part of their 
services in Canada up to an amount of 
$14,000, but need not be withheld from 
the excess over $14,000. 

The notice is applicable to assessments 
yet to be made in respect of incomes of 
1939 and thereafter, except that the 15 
percent withholding tax applies only from 
June 25, 1940. This notice does not rep- 
resent a change in procedure, but because 
of its wide application it was issued to call 
the attention of Collectors of Income Tax, 
Canadian companies, and others to the 
requirements of the Act. (Canada Ga- 
zette, March 15, 1941.) 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Electric Appliances and Other 
Additional Manufactures: Importation 
From All Sources Prohibited.—Importa- 
tion of certain electrical appliances and 
other additional manufactures from all 
sources has been prohibited in Ceylon, by 
an order of January 24, 1941, published 
in the Government Gazette of the same 
date. Goods shipped from the country 
of origin direct to Ceylon before Febru- 
ary 1 are exempted from the prohibition. 

Affected are: electric vacuum cleaners, 
electric dry shavers, manufactures of 
wory and tortoiseshell, lacquerware, un- 
wrought marble, silk and artificial silk 
handkerchiefs, damasceneware, satsuma- 
ware, cloisonnéware, bonbons (crackers), 
and paper lanterns and festoons. 
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Heretofore, imports of some of these 
products from nonsterling areas were 
prohibited or subject to license. 

Canned Milk, Cosmetics, Paints, and 
Other Additional Products: Importation 
From Nonsterling Areas Prohibited.—Im- 
portation of canned milk, cosmetics, 
paints, and other additional products 
from nonsterling areas has been prohib- 
ited, by an order of January 24, 1941, 
published in the Government Gazette of 
the same date. Goods shipped from the 
country of origin direct to Ceylon before 
February 1 are exempted from the pro- 
hibition. Products affected: canned 
milk, powdered milk, milk foods, pota- 
toes; cosmetics, powder, and certain toi- 
let requisites; paints, oil and floor cloth, 
flashlight bulbs, lamps and lanterns (ex- 
cept electric); phonographs; toys; oil 
pressing and refining machinery; prime 
movers (not electric) ; mechanically pro- 
pelled road vehicles other than motor 
vans, omnibuses, lorries, and tractors; 
unspecified nonmetallifercus mining and 
quarry products; and precious and semi- 
precious stones (other than diamonds), 
glass bedds and bangles, pictures and 
prints (other than originals). 

Heretofore, imports of some of these 
products from nonsterling areas were 
subject to license. 

Insecticides and Pumping Machinery: 
Importation From Nonsterling Areas 
Made Subject to License —Importation 
of insecticides, disinfectants, weed killers, 
and pumping machinery from nonster- 
ling areas has been made subject to li- 
cense, by an order of January 24, 1941, 
published in the Government Gazette of 
the same date. Goods shipped from the 
country of origin direct to Ceylon before 
February 1 are exempted from the li- 
cense requirement. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The Exchange 
Control Commission has furnished a re- 
vised list of merchandise and services, 
the importation and payment for which 
will be authorized by the Commission 
only at the “D. P.” (free, gold, mining) 
rate of exchange. The list includes: 
Essential oils; some pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; radios and parts; X-ray apparatus 
and accessories; metal filing cabinets; 
arms and munitions; dental goods; 
sporting goods; household equipment; 
automobiles; scales; rubber boots and 
rubber shoes; cacao; inner tubes for 
motortrucks and automobiles; motor- 
trucks and chassis; crepe rubber; wear- 
ing apparel; slide (zipper) fasteners; 
shredded cocoanut; calfskins; alarm 
clocks; laces; spices; specifics not com- 
monly used and of high prices; razor 
blades; oilcloth (when not material) ; 
surgical instruments; costume jewelry; 
mechanical toys, rubber balloons, carni- 
val goods; literary works; liquors and 
similar beverages; flashlights; electric 
shavers: machinery in general; type- 
writers; cash registers and accounting 
machines; photographic equipment, 
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films, plates, and supplies; silk hosiery; 
water, gas, and electric motors; tires for 
automobiles and motortrucks; cello- 
phane paper; paraffin (for uses other 
than for the manufacture of candles) ; 
electrical goods; heating equipment; 
motion-picture films; artificial leather; 
petroleum for refining; fountain pens; 
fine porcelainware; preservatives of rub- 
ber; insurance policy premiums; electric 
refrigerators; electric clocks ; remittances 
for aSsistance; remittances of profits and 
investment funds; automobile and motor- 
truck parts; rubber clothing; sanitary 
fixtures; milk cans; tea; bathing suits; 
travel; canvas shoes; other articles 
which, in the opinion gf the Commission, 
can support this class of exchange. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, March 13, 
1941.) 

Fomento Corporation Funds to Finance 
Building Loans of Caja de Habitacion 
Popular.—Article 41 of Decree No. 2610 
of June 30, 1939, regulating the operation 
of Law 6,334 of April 29, 1939, establish- 
ing the Fomento Corporation, creates a 
“Construction Fund” to be supplied from 
allotments made to the Corporation by 
the President of the Republic, Treasury 
allotments, and bequests and gifts ear- 
marked for thisfund. Loans for the con- 
struction of houses for employees and 
workers are to be made from the fund, 
with preference for construction in the 
region devastated by the January 1939 
earthquake. Loans from the construc- 
tion funds are not to exceed 500,000,000 
pesos or to be more than 100,000,000 pesos 
in any one year. 

On November 6, 1940, the President 
signed Law No. 6,754 (published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 22, 1940) au- 
thorizing the Caja de Habitacién Popular 
to invest annually 8,000,000 pesos, until 
a total of 40,000,000 pesos is reached, in 
the “urbanization” of various localities in 
the Republic. The funds were to be those 
authorized by articles 27 and 29 of the 
basic law of the Fomento Corporation— 
namely, loans from commercial banks of 
500,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
workers’ houses, preferably in the devas- 
tated region. 

A decree (No. 85) was published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 5, 1941, govern- 
ing the application of Law 6,754, and pro- 
viding funds for the construction of cer- 
tain dwellings. The regulatory decree 
directs the Fomento Corporation to turn 
over to the Caja de Habitacién Popular: 
8,000,000 pesos within 30 days of the pub- 
lication of the decree—that is, within 30 
days from March 5, 1941; 8,000,000 pesos 
during the first quarter of 1941, 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. 

Loans are to be granted by the director 
of the Caja and are to bear an annual 
interest rate of 1 percent and an annual 
accumulative amortization of 242 percent. 
The national budget annually will cover 
the difference between this interest rate 
and that required by the commercial 
banks on loans to the Fomento Corpora- 
tion, the source of the construction fund 
in question. The Fomento Corporation 
is merely an intermediary and has no 
authority with regard to individual loans 
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from the “Construction Fund.” (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Santiago, March 13, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Protocol Prolongs and In- 
creases Duty-Free Chilean Quota for Ar- 
gentine Beef —See Argentina. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The Shanghai Municipal Council has 
planned to charter ships for the trans- 
port of 20,000 tons of rice monthly from 
Rangoon, and the immediate outlook has 
improved accordingly. While rice prices 
remained unchanged during the last week 
of March from previous weeks, flour 
dropped 3 yuan per bag. Edible bean- 
oil prices remained unchanged, but coal 
briquettes, responding to the scarcity of 
juel, went up 40 percent. 

The Industrial Division of the Mu- 
nicipal Council reported that the cost- 
of-living index for March reached the 
highest point on record with 680, an in- 
crease of 13 percent over February (1936 
average equals 100). The purchasing 
power of Chinese currency at Shanghai 
in March was the lowest on record, 14.71 
compared with 16.60 in February. Gaso- 
line prices were increased twice in the 
past fortnight, to rest at present at 4 
yuan per gallon, an advance of 19 per- 
cent over early March rates. 


New Blockade Announced 


The Chinese press states that all truck 
transportation over the Burma-Yunnan 
highway has been taken over by the 
Southwest Transport Administration. 
Shanghai shipping to the Chinese-con- 
trolled coastal ports of Chekiang and 
Fukien Provinces is again at a standstill 
as a result of naval blockades, and a new 
blockade of the Kwangtung coast, south- 
east of Shanghai, is also announced. 

Japanese press reports state that the 
Central China Silk Co. intends to curtail 
the silk output this year by 20 percent. 


Trade Continues to Grow With Non-Yen- 
Bloc Countries 


During February, recorded merchan- 
dise imports into China amounted to a 
value of 23,700,000 gold units, an in- 
crease of 38 percent over January, while 
recorded merchandise exports for the 
month were valued at 122,600,000 yuan, 
an increase of 7 percent over January. 
Imports from non-yen-bloc countries 
reached a value of $14,387,000, U. S. cur- 
rency, an increase of 40 percent com- 
pared with January. 

The British Empire supplied 38 per- 
cent of these imports (an increase of 26 
percent compared with January) by 
value; French Indochina, 21 percent; 
United States and Philippines, 19 per- 
cent (an increase of 83 percent over Jan- 
uary, caused by larger metal and paper 
shipments) ; Netherlands Indies, 7 per- 
cent; Germany, 5 percent, consisting 
mostly of dyes. 
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Recorded exports of China products 
during February totaled a value of $6,- 
209,000, U. S. currency—or about equal to 
the export trade of January—of which 51 
percent was shipped to the British Em- 
pire and 39 percent to the United States 
and Philippine Islands. Thus China’s 
adverse trade balance with non-yen-bloc 
countries for February amounted to 
$8,178,000, United States currency. 

Imports of merchandise from the yen- 
bloc countries decreased by 13 percent, 
compared with January, Japan contribut- 
ing merchandise to the value of 6,985,000 
yen; but larger shipments of cotton from 
China to Japan brought an increase in 
exports of merchandise of 37 percent to 
a value of 15,833,000 yen. High lights of 
the month’s trade: (1) imports of rice, 
cotton, metals, and paper showed sub- 
stantial increases, while (2) Shanghai’s 
leading export item consisted of manu- 
factures of metal to southern Asiatic 
countries, Australia, India, and African 
points. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Crisis——Shanghai 
open-market foreign exchange rates fell 
sharply after March 22. The interbank 
spot selling rate dropped to 0.054, United 
States cents on March 24, the lowest 
quotation since September 1940. Acts 
of terrorism, the belief that official sup- 
port would no longer be given to national 
currency at Shanghai, the possibility that 
the four Chinese Government banks at 
Shanghai would be closed, and the fear 
of stronger steps for ensuring the circu- 
lation of Nanking Central Reserve Bank 
notes, were the factors mainly respon- 
sible for this crisis. 

By March 28 the interbank spot selling 
rate had recovered to 0.05!!42 United 
States cents. This was due in part to 
active support given by the Anglo- 
Chinese Stabilization Committee. On 
March 24 a British bank is reported to 
have sold dollars to the amount of 
$900,000. Another favorable develop- 
ment was a report from Chungking that 
Chinese National Government banks 
would continue to operate in Shanghai 
despite the recent terrorism. Steps taken 
by the Japanese military authorities to 
check the appreciation of military yen 
in relation to national currency were also 
well received by Chinese financial circles. 
(See below.) 

1941 Shanghai Budget—Budget esti- 
mates for 1941 recently announced by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council call for ex- 
penditures of 80,900,000 yuan and receipts 
of 78,600,000 yuan. Expenditures are 
four times greater than in 1936 and may 
be increased further in 1941 because of 
rising commodity prices in Shanghai. 
The present anticipated deficit is 
2,300,000 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates—On March 
28 national currency was quoted at Tient- 
sin at 533 U. S. cents per yuan. The 
premium of Federal Reserve Bank yuan 
over national currency was the highest on 
record, with only 67.24 Pederal Reserve 
Bank yuan exchanging for 100 national 
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currency yuan. Presumably this was the 
result of manipulation by the Federal 
Reserve Bank and Japanese banks to en- 
hance the value of Federal Reserve Bank 
currency in pursuance of the low-price 
policy of the North China authorities. 

Central Reserve Bank-WNote Issue 
Rises —The outstanding note issue of the 
Nanking Central Reserve Bank on March 
22 was announced at 26,000,000 Central 
Reserve Bank yuan—an increase of 
6,170,000 over the figure for February 22. 

Japanese To Stabilize Value of Military 
Yen.—Military yen reached a premium 
of 155 percent over Chinese national cur- 
rency at Shanghai on March 27. Later 
that day, following.a Japanese Army an- 
nouncement of stabilization measures, 
liquidation by speculative hoarders of 
military scrip reduced this premium to 
130 percent. The statement issued by the 
Japanese Central China Army head- 
quarters March 27 may be summarized 
thus: 

Because of the uncertain status of Chinese 
currency the military scrip has been appre- 
ciating in value since last fall, indicating 
Japanese success over Chungking in the eco- 
nomic phase of the hostilities. The Japanese 
authorities desire to express their apprecia- 
tion of the unselfish attitude of the Chinese 
people in supporting the value of the mili- 
tary scrip. The recent terroristic acts upon 
Chungking banks were due mainly to the in- 
stability of the Shanghai financial system, 
and the Japanese authorities greatly regret 
that there are people who took advantage of 
these developments to speculate in the value 
of military scrip. The Japanese authorities 
concerned have resolved to use _ sufficient 
financial resources to stabilize the value of 
the military scrip and hope that the public 
will not misinterpret the good intention of 
the authorities. 

The premium on military scrip, based 
on first-of-the-month quotations at 
Shanghai exchange shops, has risen as 
follows: June 1940, 11 percent; July, 14 
percent; August, 18 percent; September, 
29 percent; October, 43 percent; Novem- 
ber, 60 percent; December, 63 percent; 
January 1941, 68 percent; February, 70 
percent; and March, 78.5 percent. 

Chinese financial circles, which have 
been much concerned over this rising 
value of military scrip, have expressed 
satisfaction over the above statement of 
the Japanese military authorities. They 
interpret the statement to mean that 
Japanese authorities do not desire an 
artificially high value of scrip, wishing to 
avoid high prices of exports and imports 
in Central China in terms of national cur- 
rency as well as the bad psychological 
reaction should military scrip fall sharply 
from unduly high speculative values. 

Securities Market To Be Established in 
Chungking —Commercial and _ banking 
circles in Chungking are planning to es- 
tablish there a Government bond and 
commercial stock market, according to 
Shanghai press reports. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Extraordinary Credit of 7.000.000 Pe- 
sos To Cover National Coffee Fund.—An 
extraordinary credit of 7,000,000 pesos in 
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the 1941 budget is provided by Decree No. 
412 of February 28, 1941, to cover obliga- 
tions arising out of the coffee quota agree- 
ment and to service credit operations, in 
conformity with Decrees Nos. 2078 and 
2079 of 1940 and the December 11, 1940, 
contract with the National Coffee Fed- 
eration. 

To balance this item, it is estimated that 
3,600,000 pesos in revenue will be derived 
from the 5-centavos-per-dollar tax on 
foreign drafts and 3,400,000 pesos in 
profits will result from the purchase of 
foreign exchange. (American Embassy, 
Bogota, March 11, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Airports.—Airports have recently 
been completed at Papayan (Cauca) and 
Ipiales (near the Ecuadoran border). 
The Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(“Avianca’’) air line has extended its serv- 
ices to the two cities, and Pasto may now 
be reached by air from Cali in less than 3 
hours by plane and 3 additional hours by 
auto (Ipiales-Pasto highway). ‘(Ameri- 
can Consulate, Cali.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Production and Ezportation 
Quotas Announced for 1941.—The 1941 
Cuban sugar production quota has been 
fixed at 2,000,000 long tons (2,240 net 
Spanish pounds each), and the export 
quota for shipments to the United States 
at 1,645,558 long tons, by provisions of 
Cuban presidential decree No. 603 of 
March 1, 1941, according to the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 4,1941. This action was 
taken in accordance with Cuban decree- 
law No. 522 of January 20, 1936, which 
authorizes the President to fix the sugar 
production and exportation quotas for 
each year. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvement in National Air Trans- 
portation Continues.—Air traffic during 
1940 continued the improvement shown 
during 1939. The number of planes en- 
gaged advanced from 2,542 in 1939 to 
3,036 last year, a gain of about 20 percent. 
Passengers carried increased from 43,082 
to 54,031, or about 25 percent. Mail car- 
ried declined slightly from 105,913 pounds 
in 1939 to 101,773 in 1940, or by about 4 
percent. 

Express shipments, while showing a 
gain of 32 percent over 1939, were still 
below the level of 1937. It should be ob- 
served, however, that merchandise ship- 
ments during 1937 were unusually heavy. 
Disregarding this temporary situation, 
there seems no doubt that the long-term 
trend of express shipments is upward. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Made Subject to Import Per- 
mit by Slovakia.* 
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Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Agreement for Ex- 
change of Merchandise Concluded With 
Sweden.—A supplementary arrangement 
for additional exchange of merchandise 
between Denmark and Sweden during 
the first half of 1941 has been concluded. 
It provides for Danish exports of eggs, 
butter, and pork products to Sweden to 
a total value of 6 million crowns (about 
$1,500,000), while Sweden, in return, is 
to export lumber, iron, steel, machines, 
and other articles to a total value of 8 
million crowns (about $2,000,000). 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 4, 1941, for an announcement concerning 
the Danish-Swedish goods-exchange agree- 


ment for the first half of 1941, as originally 
concluded. | 


Transport and Communication 


Receipts of State Railways Show Large 
Increase.—Freight revenues of the Dan- 
ish State Railways have increased by 50 
percent from the beginning of the fiscal 
year April 1, 1940, to the end of December 
1940, compared with revenue during the 
corresponding 9 months of the preceding 
year. This has been mainly on account 
of the heavy volume of goods that the 
railways have carried because of curtail- 
ment of automotive competition and the 
drastic decrease in shipping traffic be- 
tween the various Danish ports. Also, 
the railways have raised their rates con- 
siderably. Passenger-traffic earnings 
during the same period of 1940 declined 
by approximately 8 percent when com- 
pared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, and a Similar decline was 
registered in the case of the transporta- 
tion of mail. The latest available state- 
ment of the railways follows: 


[In 1,000 kroner] 





April December 
1939 1940 


Passenger traffic 56, 840 52, 260 
Freight 39, 760 59, 540 
Mail 5, 780 5, 270 
Other income 4, 920 4, 730 


Total income 
Expenditures 


107, 300 
95, 540 


121, 800 
111, 1% 


Surplus 11, 760 10, 610 
Writings-off 5, 500 5, 800 
Servicing of debt 11,010 11, 820 
Government subsidies ‘ 41,750 7,010 





Dominican 
Republic 


Commercial Law Digests 


Claims Against the State—A new law 
entitled “Attributes of the Commission 
for the Examination of Claims Against 
the State” was passed’ by the Chamber 
of Deputies on February 17, passed by the 
Senate on February 20, promulgated by 
the President on February 24, and pub- 
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lished in the Official Gazette on February 
26 last. 

The President will appoint a Claims 
Commission of seven members, designat- 
ing one of them as President and another 
as Vice President. The Commission will 
have a Secretary without vote and may 
meet with a quorum of five members 
present. This Commission will pass on 
all claims against the State originating 
prior to January 1, 1940, with the excep- 
tion of claims rejected by the Commission 
created in 1917; claims declared without 
basis by a court decision; claims still in 
litigation; and claims already settled or 
acknowledged by the President. The 
Commission will also pass on claims 
against the Dominican Red Cross arising 
as a result of the 1930 hurricane. 

Claims not falling within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission will remain within 
the jurisdiction of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of the Republic, if al- 
ready within his jurisdiction. 

Claimants not satisfied with the de- 
cisions of the Executive Power in regard 
to their claims may attack these deci- 
sions in the courts. However, any such 
suits introduced in the courts must be 
initiated within the following periods of 
time, from the date of the promulgation 
of the decree containing the decision in 
question: 2 months for residents of the 
Republic; 3 months for residents of 
Haiti, the West Indies, and the United 
States; 4 months for residents of other 
American countries; and 6 months for 
all other persons. 

Claims which have not been submitted 
to the Claims Commission as established 
in 1931, or to that Commission as modi- 
fied by subsequent laws, must be pre- 
sented within two months from the date 
of the publication of the present law, or 
be considered null and void. With the 
exception of this last-mentioned provi- 
sion, the new law does not appear to con- 
tain anything of special significance to 
American creditors of the Dominican 
Government. (Report No. 6942, Febru- 
ary 28, 1941, Ciudad Trujillo.) 


Egypt 
Economic Conditions 

The economic situation during 1940 
was fairly satisfactory, considering the 
adverse effects of the European war. 
Conditions were helped considerably by 
Great Britain’s purchase of the cotton 
crop, Egypt’s most valuable export, and 
heavy expenditures of the armed forces. 
Foreign trade was steady in the first 6 
months but dropped sharply in the last 
half of the year because of shipping dis- 
ruption in the Mediterranean. The cot- 
ton yield was larger, while other crops va- 
ried. Prices advanced steadily. Indus- 
trial and mining activity expanded. 
Credits were restricted, placing most 
transactions on a cash basis. 


Foreign Trade Smaller—United States’ 
Srare Up 


During the first half of 1940 the for- 
eign trade compared favorably with the 
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same period of 1939, despite the disrup- 
tion of commerce in Europe. In the last 
half of the year, however, the turn-over 
was considerably curtailed.. In the first 
7 months of 1940 imports advanced to 
£E23,626,000 from £E£19,573,000, while ex- 
ports rose to £E21,200,000 (cotton repre- 
senting £E£14,509,000) from £E18,463,000 
(£13,194,000). Publication of statistics 
was suspended after July 1940. Appar- 
ently the downward trend noted in July 
(first month of Italy’s active belliger- 
ency) continued, as there was a substan- 
tial reduction in customs receipts (major 
source of Government revenue), and a 
heavy decrease in shipping movement. 
American statistics for 1940 show ex- 
ports from the United States to Egypt 
valued at $20,567,090 compared with $13,- 
852,590, while imports into the United 
States from Egypt amounted to $7,284,480 
against $7,023,310. Although all foreign 
exchange transactions were subject to 
official control, payments for American 
purchases were readily available. How- 
ever, it should be observed that Egyptian 
authorities do not permit the opening of 
letters of credit in New York which call 
for payment on any basis other than the 
presentation of ocean bill of lading. 


Crop Yields Vary—Prices Higher 


The cotton yield, Egypt’s principal 
money crop, was larger in 1939-40 than 
in the previous year, totaling 8,528,440 
centars (excluding scarto) , exceeding the 
previous season by 362,137 centars (cen- 
tar=99 pounds). The 1940-41 crop is 
estimated at 9,111,000 centars. Egypt’s 
economic structure was strengthened 
materially by Great Britain’s agreement 
(announced in August 1940) to purchase 
the entire 1940-41 crop of cotton and 
cottonseed. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of surplus rice, onions, and eggs 
were also reported. 

Larger yields of cereals and smaller 
crops of rice and onions were reported. 
Official control over export of several 
foodstuffs was established in July 1940. 

Prices advanced sharply during 1940; 
the wholesale price index in November 
1940 rose to 130 (1935=100) from 107 a 
year previous; the index of retail prices 
for foodstuffs was 130 in November (16 
points higher) and the cost of living in- 
dex was 156 (20 points above November 
1939). Dwindling supplies of imported 
commodities, due to disruption of ship- 
ping, and increased domestic demand, 
caused partly by presence of large armed 
forces, were mainly responsible for the 
advance in prices. The list of commodi- 
ties for which maximum prices were im- 
posed was extended during 1940 to in- 
clude cottonseed cake, coffee, tea, tin 
plate, jute, and ammonia chloride, and 
wholesale trade in certain agricultural 
foodstuffs was also subjected to official 
regulation. 


Industry and Mining Active 


Total industrial output expanded in 
1940, although a few branches were han- 
dicapped by a scarcity of imported raw” 
materials. Gains were reported in most 
lines, except manufacture of silk and 
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rayon products. By substituting domes- 
tic scrap materials, the metal trades were 
able to maintain a high degree of ac- 
tivity. 

Construction activity was at an abnor- 
mally low level, largely because of high 
prices of building materials. The Gov- 
ernment abandoned all new construction 
not directly connected with defense, while 
work on projects under way was allowed 
to slow down. 

The production of mines and quarries 
also increased. The output of cement 
expanded considerably in order to supply 
military demands. 


Domestic Trade Varies—Credits 
Restricted 


Certain lines of local trade were handi- 
capped by dwindling supplies of imported 
products, while others such as service 
» branches (restaurants, hotels, etc.) were 
aided by large expenditures (estimated at 
£E1,500,000 to £E2,000,000 monthly) of 
the British forces stationed in Egypt. 
Bank clearings were smaller, amounting 
to £E110,427,000 for the year as compared 
with £E118,577,000 in 1939. The number 
of protested bills was considerably less, 
reflecting a reduction in the number of 
outstanding rather than any improve- 
ment in collections. Most commercial 
transactions were on a cash basis, as cred- 
its have been steadily curtailed since the 
outbreak of war. No bankruptcies of any 
particular importance were reported. 


Railroad Traffic Up—Shipping Declines 
For the period May 1, 1940—October 31, 
1940, receipts for both passenger and mer- 
chandise traffic were higher than the pre- 
vious corresponding period. 
The number of ships calling at Egyp- 


tian ports, based on data for only part of . 


the year, declined sharply, with the vol- 
ume of cargo landed and ships in transit 
also less. The shrinkage was greater in 
the last half of the year, following Italy’s 
entry into the war. Suez Canal traffic 
likewise decreased. 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


Bank of France Advances for Costs of 
Army of Occupation Increased _ to 
100,000,000,000 Francs.—The total 
amount of provisional advances to be 
made by the Bank of France to the Gov- 
ernment to cover the maintenance costs 
of the German army of occupation was 
increased from 85,000,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000,000 francs under a convention be- 
tween the Bank of France and the Min- 
ister of Finance published in the Journal 
Officiel of March 22, 1941. The total 
amount of these advances is now double 
the original amount of 50,000,000,000 
francs provided for in a convention of 
August 25, 1940, published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 13, 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beans and Chick Peas: Import Duty 
and License Taxes Temporarily Sus- 
pended.* 
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Surtares of “Entrepot” and Origin 
Temporarily Suspended.* 


Transport and Communication 


French Line Will be Controlled by 
Government.—The Cie. Générale Trans- 
atlantique (French Line) will reportedly 
come now under Government control. 
The number of directors will be reduced 
from 18 to 11, 9 of whom, including the 
chairman, will be appointed by the Min- 
istry of Finance, while the shareholders 
will be entitled to elect only 2. 

Since June 1940, no Government sub- 
sidies have been granted to the company, 
and in future the Government assistance 
will be less than previously. The profits 
for 1939—87,600,000 francs—will be ap- 
plied toward previous losses. (Scandi- 
navian Shipping Gazette, February 5, 
1941.) 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas for Essential United 
States Products Granted for First Half 
of 1941.—The Greek Ministry of National 
Economy has authorized the “American 
Committee” of the Bank of Greece to 
issue to established importers during the 
first half of 1941 import permits for 
specified essential United States prod- 
ucts, within the quota limits, so that 
ordinary commercial transactions be- 
tween the two countries should not cease 
entirely—by order No. 4191 of January 
17, 1941. Commodities not specified may 
be imported from the United States, and 
payment in dollar exchange arranged, 
only on the basis of a special permit from 
the Ministry of National Economy cov- 
ering each individual shipment.* 

[The Greek imnort quota system had been 
suspended and all imports made subject to 
special permits in October 1940, as an- 
nounced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on 
November 30, 1940.] 

Minimum Import Duties Applicable on 
Parcel-Post Packages From Non-Treaty 
Countries.* 

Valonia: Export Tax Established.* 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Binoculars: Exportation Made Subject 


to License.* 
a 
India 
Economic Conditions 

General business conditions in India 
improved slightly during the final quar- 
ter of 1940, as confidence returned to 
markets and the depression of midyear 
months was gradually lifted. Merchants 
previously unwilling to make future com- 
mitments began to order again. In some 
cases, where import restrictions were im- 
minent or feared, speculative buying far 
in excess of actual requirements oc- 
curred. 
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New Business Goes to United States 


Much of the new business went to the 
United States, as products of the United 
Kingdom became more and more inac- 
cessible to Indian buyers. The expanded 
trade was largely in staple industrial 
equipment, for trade in many consump- 
tion items is closely restricted by import 
controls. Moreover, after a considerable 
period of low agricultural prices and dis- 
organized business, there are few signs 
of expanding purchasing power among 
the Indian masses. 

War activities, on the other hand, 
were further intensified during the clos- 
ing months of 1940, and industrial pro- 
duction reached new heights—not only 
to meet military demands but also to 
cover requirements of a domestic mar- 
ket cut off from outside sources. 


It is now clear that a number of in- 
dustries established records for output 
during 1940, notably the iron and steel, 
cement, pharmaceutical, and paper in- 
dustries. Jute was an important excep- 
tion, in view of relatively low military 
demand and slack foreign markets for 
jute products. Improvement toward the 
end of the year in the cotton-teztile in- 
dustry promises to extend into 1941, as a 
result of reduced competition from Man- 
chester and Japan. There is also more 
active foreign demand for Indian tex- 
tiles—especially from other Empire coun- 
tries—and a healthier local market. 


Continued Industrial Expansion Expected 


New industries established during the 
final quarter of 1940 included an aircraft- 
manufacturing plant and a plant to 
smelt aluminum. Considerable progress 
was recorded in the production of chemi- 
cals, but plans to develop automobile 
manufacture and shipbuilding in India 
made no progress. 

Although India’s dependence upon for- 
eign sources for new machinery and me- 
chanical equipment, as well as the pres- 
ent acute shortage of skilled labor, tends 
to retard industrial development, there 
is every reason to anticipate increased 
manufacture during the current year of 
goods now imported, especially from the 
United States. Large Government pur- 
chases were made in the United States 
during 1940, and India’s dollar-exchange 
position was not strong at the end of the 
year. Moreover, many of the recent im- 
port restrictions are intended to reduce 
imports of American goods. An impor- 
tant new regulation controls imports of 
dyes, which have been coming chiefly 
from the United States. Other restric- 
tions limit business in paper and bichro- 
mates, both of which may be produced 
in India in sufficient quantity for do- 
mestic requirements, although recently 
bought largely in the United States. 

There may, however, be some modifica- 
tion in the direction of Indian industry 
during 1941 as a result of the recent or- 
ganization of an Eastern Supply Coun- 
cil. The Council, which is an outgrowth 
of the Eastern Group Conference held in 
Delhi in October and November 1940, 
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will have as its chief function the task of 
coordinating the war effort of the Empire 
in the East. This may involve direction 
of industrial trends with a view to elim- 
inating duplication of effort among Em- 
pire countries. 


Agricultural Surpluses Remain Large 


The disposition of surplus agricultural 
products remained largely an unsolved 
problem at the close of 1940. Although 
official steps to alleviate conditions 
caused some improvement in market 
sentiment, little actual progress toward 
a solution was made. In the case of 
coffee, a system of controlling production 
and marketing the surplus was worked 
out. When the new raw jute crop came 
on the market, plans to reduce the 1941 
planted area were officially announced, 
and this soon was supplemented by an 
agreement between the mills and the 
Government for the former to take cer- 
tain minimum quantities off the market 
at minimum prices. The projected sale 
of 200,000 tons of sugar to the United 
Kingdom did not materialize because of 
the high prices of surplus holdings, and 
little was accomplished toward absorbing 
sugar stocks. 


Wheat and cotton were two important 
crops closing the year in fairly comfort- 
able position, though prices were weak, 
while rice showed some strength toward 
the year end because of a short crop in 
Bengal. 


Foreign-Trade Trends 


Reflecting the restrictions on imports, 
India’s import trade declined in value 
during the final quarter of 1940, while 
exports showed an upward trend. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom fell 
off steadily, but trade with the United 
States gained about 15 percent during the 
quarter, owing chicfly to increased sales 
of machinery, dyes, and automobiles. 
Exports to the United Kingdom tended 
upward, and sales to the United States 
and Japan were well maintained. 

For the year as a whole Indian exports 
amounted to 2,185,145,000 rupees, a gain 
of 15 percent over 1939, and imports were 
valued at 1,630,124,000 rupees, an increase 
of only slightly more than 1 percent over 
the previous year. (The rupee averaged 
$0.33 in United States currency in 1939 
and $0.30 in 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Products: Importation of 
Additional Forms Made _ Subject to 
License. —Importation of additional 
aluminum products have been specified 
as subject to license in British India, by 
a notice of January 25, published in the 
Gazette of India of the same date. Addi- 
tional products affected: Aluminum 
household utensils, tea-chest linings, 
smokers’ requisites, powder and paint. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 18, 1941, for aluminum products orig- 
inally made subject to license. These com- 
prised mainly unmanufactured forms of 


aluminum such as ingots, blocks, bars, circles, 
sheets, etc.] 
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Iran 
Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Iran (Persia) 
during 1940, as in the preceding year, 
continued to be dominated by Govern- 
ment-controlled monopolies and foreign 
exchange regulations. Repercussions of 
the European war became more pro- 
nounced, especially in the last half of 
1940, as trade with Europe declined and 
shipping facilities decreased. Trade with 
United States expanded. Domestic trade 
was active, but supplies were low. Prices 
continued to rise. Crops were normal for 
most products and oil output was up 
slightly. Further progress was reported 
on industrial expansion and railroad 
construction. 


Foreign Trade—U. S. Share Up 


Preliminary data on trade for the year 
ended March 20, 1940 (latest available) 
show commercial imports valued at 612,- 
163,923 rials and exports (excluding oil 
and Caspian Sea Fisheries) at 803,888,- 
174. Due to a change in the year, com- 
parable data for the previous correspond- 
ing period were not compiled, but esti- 
mates indicate a decline in imports and 
an increase in exports. Oil exports ap- 
pear to have been less. 

For the 1939-40 year leading countries 
in Iran’s trade were Germany, Japan, 
United States, United Kingdom, India, 
Belgium, and Iraq. With conclusion of a 
compensation agreement on March 25, 
1940, trade with Soviet Union was re- 
sumed, and that country is expected to 
regain its leading position (Soviet Union 
dropped to seventeenth place in 1939-40, 
after ranking first or second in previous 
years). 

Iran’s trade with United States ex- 
panded considerably during 1940; based 
on American statistics, expoyts from 
United States to Iran totaled $6,465,295 
($4,420,200 in 1939), while imports into 
the United States from Iran amounted to 
$8,647.690 ($4,380,080). A natural rise 
from the very low level of the previous 
year, and shrinkage of trade with Europe 
accounts for the gain. 

As in the previous year, imports and 
exports, as well as foreign-exchange 
transactions, were strictly controlled by 
the Government, and orders for imported 
merchandise must be officially approved 
before submitted abroad. Since the im- 
port procedure is very complicated, care 
should be exercised to comply with all 
regulatious in order to avoid possible loss. 


Industry Active—Mining Expanded 


Domestic industry was aided by the 
cutting off of many sources of imports. 
Unofficial estimates indicate increased 
output of tertiles, matches, and cement, 
as well as stronger demand from United 
States for carpets, Iran’s leading manu- 
facture. Other industrial developments 
included the completion of a glycerine 
and soap factory near Teheran, and a fish 
cannery with German equipment, at 
Bandar Abbas. 
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Preliminary figures of oil output in 
1940 (Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.) show 78,- 
591,675 barrels as compared with 78,- 
151,332 in 1939. Further mining activity 
was noted with inauguration of produc- 
tion at the copper mines at Baghcheh 
Bagh, between Zenjan and Mianeh. 


Crops Normal—Prices Up 


Unofficial estimates for 1940 indicate 
normal yields for most crops except 
wheat. The wheat yield was short, but 
larger production was reported for cot- 
ton, sugar beets, and wool. 

Retail and wholesale prices of do- 
mestic and imported articles rose stead- 
ily; preliminary reports place the cost of 
living index (1936-37 equals 100) at 154 
on November 21, 1940, as against 144.5 a 
year earlier, and the wholesale price in- 
dex (at Tehran) at 147 against 138.9. 


Domestic Trade Steady—Railway Con- 
struction 


Although stocks remained low, the do- 
mestic trade turn-over was fairly active. 
Credit was restricted during March— 
August 1940 by demands for building 
construction, as planning activities of the 
Tehran municipality caused the democli- 
tion of many old structures and much re- 
placement; seasonal slackening, how- 
ever, eased the situation somewhat in 
September, although speculation in real 
estate was revived in the final quarter of 
1940. 

Railway developments during the year 
included the opening of the Tehran-Kaz- 
vin line on March 8, 1940; service was 
extended to Damghan on October 22, 
1940, on the Tehran-Tabriz line; rails 
were laid as far as Shahrud on the Te- 
hran-Meshed line, and up to Sensen on 
the Tehran-Yezd line; and an agree- 
ment was reached September 22, 1940, 
permitting Iranian trains to enter the 
Soviet Union and vice versa. 


Italy 


Commercial Law Digests 


Codification of Civil Laws.—The text of 
the new “Judiciary Ordinance” (Ordina- 
mento Giudiziario) was approved by 
Royal Decree No. 12, dated January 30, 
1941. The texts of the decree and the 
ordinance are published in a special edi- 
tion of the Official Gazette of February 
4, 1941. The decree provides that the 
“Judiciary Ordinance” shall become ef- 
fective on April 21, 1941. The special 
edition of the Official Gazette of Febru- 
ary 5, 1941, contains (1) Law No. 14, 
dated January 30, 1941, according legal 
status to the “Labor Charter” (Carta del 
Lavoro) approved by the Grand Council 
of Fascism on April 12, 1927; (2) Royal 
Decree No. 15, dated January 30, 1941, 
approving and enacting as of October 28, 
1941, the new civil code “On Property” 
(Della Proprieta) ; (3) Royal Decree No. 
16, dated January 30, 1941, approving and 
enacting as of April 21, 1942, the new civil 
code “On Obligations” (Delle Obbliga- 
zioni); (4) Royal Decree No. 17, dated 
January 30, 1941, approving and enact- 
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ing as of April 21, 1942, the new civil code 
“On Enterprise and Labor” (Dell’Impresa 
e del Lavoro); (5) Royal Decree No. 18, 
dated January 30, 1941, approving and 
enacting as of April 21, 1942, the new civil 
code “On Safeguarding of Rights” (Della 
Tutela dei Diritti). The Official Gazette 
of January 31, 1941, published Royal De- 
cree No. 9, dated January 27, 1941, ap- 
proving the new “Navigation Code.” The 
text of the code has not yet been pub- 
lished. 


Transport and Communication 


Warehouses of 30 Firms Subjected to 
Civil Mobilization——The general ware- 
houses operated by 30 Italian private 
firms were subjected to civil mobilization 
by decree issued by the Duce under date 
of October 13, 1940, published in the 
Official Gazette of January 30, 1941. 

A list of the firms affected, with the 
location of the warehouses, may be bor- 
rowed from the Transportation Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., by requesting 
Exhibit TR5932. 


Japan 

The revised National General Mobili- 
zation Law, the temporary Export-Im- 
port Adjustment Law, and the new 
Criminal Law were enforced during the 
week ending March 22. This action and 
international developments caused a 
further softening of security prices and 
slackened trading on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. However, prices firmed some- 
what toward the end of the week under 
the influence of mounting silk prices. 
Spot silk prices closed on the 22d at 1,570 
yen per bale for 13/15 denier silk, an in- 
crease of 45 yen per bale over the 15th. 


Textile Exports Improved, But Outlook 
Cloudy 


Press reports indicate considerable ac- 
tivity in cotton and rayon textile mar- 
kets as a result of increased orders from 
India, the Netherlands Indies, and South 
America. Mexico has reportedly ac- 
cepted 6,500,000 pounds of rayon yarn for 
January-March shipment. 

Cotton textile interests, although re- 
ceiving about 40 percent more for their 
goods than last year, have been warned 
against indiscriminate exports in view of 
the likelihood of extreme difficulty in ob- 
taining new supplies of raw cotton. 
India has reportedly prohibited exports 
of raw cotton without remittance or ir- 
revocable letter of credit. Other reports 
indicate that India may advance the im- 
port duty on rayon products, and that 
Netherlands Indies is pushing the estab- 
lishment of large-scale cotton spinning 
concerns in an effort to place the supply 
of cotton yarn and cloth on a self-suffi- 
ciency basis. 

It is reported further that a Cotton 
Import Control Company is to be estab- 
lished early in April and will undertake 
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unified control over the import of raw 
cotton, but will not assume the sole right 
of purchases and sales. 

New Company to Control Lumber Imports 


The projected Japanese Lumber Im- 
port Company is expected to be estab- 
lished in the near future. This company 
will handle American lumber heretofore 
imported by the Japan-American Lum- 
ber Importers Association, and also lum- 
ber from the South Seas, formerly pur- 
chased through the South Seas Lumber 
Importers Association. 

The Ministry of Commerce, according 
to reports, is drafting a plan for increas- 
ing copper production through raising 
official copper prices and the application 
of preferential treatment to mining firms 
in supplying labor and materials. 


Additional Commodities Subjected to 
Price Fixing 
The Price Fixing Commission recently 
fixed prices on medicines and drugs, sta- 
tionery, fertilizers, paints, rubber belting, 
neckties, automobile tires and tubes, bar- 
ley, peanuts, and several other foodstuffs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Toys: Centralized Export Con- 
trol Established.* 

Light Bulbs: Centralized Export Con- 
trol Established.* 
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Japanese Tonnage Concentrated in 
Coasting and Nearby Areas.—The dis- 
tribution of Japanese tonnage of over 
2,000 tons deadweight has varied little 
during recent months (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 15, 1941). By 
regions it has remained constant, with the 
heavy concentration in coasting and 
nearby continental runs continuing to 
be the outstanding feature. 

As of the beginning of January 1941, 
Japanese vessels of over 2,000 tons dead- 
weight were distributed as follows: 


Number Dead- 


of weight 
vessels tonnage 
European waters.......... .-- sinner caciciane 
South America........... il 107, 748 
Pe ee eee 1 10, 779 
Atlantic coast of North 
0 ee epee 19 191, 859 
Pacific coast of North 
SS aa eee 45 515, 355 
Australian waters __._____ 14 129, 243 
ig 11 103, 104 
0 102 849, 598 
a, 439 2, 184, 389 
a ve 38 294, 361 
eae ae 201 1, 152, 741 
a 881 5, 539, 177 


A survey of cargoes bound from Japan 
for North American ports for a 12-month 
period ended September 30, 1940, re- 
portedly shows more than 10 percent de- 
crease in volume from the preceding year. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sheep, Goats, Wool, and Goat Hair: 
Export Prohibition Removed.—The pro- 
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hibition against the exportation from 
Mexico of sheep, goats, wool, and goat 
hair was canceled (except for ewes from 
18 months to 3 years of age) by an execu- 
tive Gecree of February 17, published in 
the Diario Oficial and effective March 13, 
1941. 

[See ComMMERCE REports of October 28, 
1939, for announcement regarding the export 


prohibition on certain prime necessities, in- 
cluding the above products. | 


Chicle: Export Bounty Continued.— 
Payment of an export bounty on chicle, 
amounting to 0.865 peso per gross kilo- 
gram, was continued by a Mexican execu- 
tive decree, effective from January 2, 1941, 
according to the Diario Oficial of March 
13. The bounty is granted to all ex- 
porters who adjust their sales operations 
to the regulations established by the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

Coffee: Additional Export Duty Levied 
on Shipments Exceeding Quota.* 

Vanilla: Sales Tax Increased in State 
of Veracruz.—The tax on sale of va- 
nilla in the State of Veracruz was in- 
creased tenfold by a legislative decree, 
effective December 18, 1940. The new 
tax rates, in pesos per kilogram, are: 
Cured whole vanilla, 1.50; cured vanilla 
cuts, 1.15; green vanilla to be cured within 
the State, 0.30; green vanilla to be cured 
outside the State, 1.80. (American Con- 
sulate, Veracruz, March 4, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax on Railroad Income.— 
Railway enterprises, subject to the tar 
of 10 percent on their gross income as 
provided by the Decree of December 29, 
1924, should, beginning March 1, 1941, 
pay the tax to the Nacional Financiera, 
S. A., or its branches, agencies, corre- 
spondents, or banks authorized by the 
above institution, provided the amount 
thereof is 125,000 pesos or over. Com- 
mencing on the same date, railway com- 
panies will pay the tax on freight re- 
ceipts and passages, aS well as the 10 
percent additional on such taxes, by 
means of the delivery in fiscal offices of 
certificates issued for that purpose by 
the Nacional Financiera, S. A., provided 
the total of such taxes is 35,000 pesos or 
over. The certificates will be issued for 
the amounts paid in by the taxpayers in 
cash. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, Febru- 
ary 28, 1941; Economic Unit, American 
Embassy, Mexico, March 3, 1941.) 

Taxation: Exemption of New Indus- 
tries —Authorization exempting the 
manufacture of school compasses from 
taxes is published in the Mexican federal 
Diario Oficial of March 5, 1941. 


The authorization lists machinery and 
raw material which may be imported free 
of duty and gives a period of two weeks, 
dating from publication in the Diario 
Oficial, in which to commence operations. 
The authorization was signed by the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury on Jan- 
quary 24, 1941. (Report of American 
Commercial Attaché, March 7, 1941.) 
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Netherlands 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Exports Established to Pre- 
vent Direct or Indirect Trading with the 
Enemy.—Special licenses are now re- 
quired on exports from Netherlands In- 
dies of various staple commodities to all 
destinations except the Straits Settle- 
ments, “in order to prevent enemy coun- 
tries from benefiting directly or indirectly 
from them,” according to announcements 
in the Netherland Indian press of Feb- 
ruary 7 and 13, 1941. 

Chief products concerned: Tin, Nickel, 
Nickel Ore, and raw products containing 
nickel, ilmenite, hides and skins (except 
bird skins), leather, rubber and rubber 
products, tapioca, oilseeds and oil fruits, 
oil cake, vegetable oils and fats (except 
essential oils and refined products) , fibers, 
copal, damar, tanning materials and tan- 
ning extracts, coffee, tea, sugar, and 
pepper. 

In addition, licenses are required on ex- 
ports of all products to European Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Ireland (Eire), Portu- 
gal, Spain, unoccupied France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, Jugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Syria, 
all Italian colonies and territory occupied 
by Italy, Tunis, Algeria, French and 
Spanish Morocco, Tangier, the Portuguese 
and Spanish Atlantic Islands, French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish West Africa, 
Liberia, Madagascar, Reunion, and 
French Somaliland. 

This requirement became effective for 
exports from Java and Madura on Feb- 
ruary 15, for those from Sumatra, Borneo, 
Bali, and Lombok on February 22, and for 
the remainder of the Netherlands Indies 
on March 1, 1941. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income and Property Taxes 
Increased.—The effect of two laws pro- 
mulgated on December 13, 1940, is to: 
revise upward the income tax on bache- 
lors, lower the minimum upon which the 
property tax is levied from 25,000 to 17,000 
florins, revise upward the surtax on the 
income tax to a maximum of 175 percent, 
levy a 50-percent surtax on the property 
tax, increase the surtax on the corpora- 
tion tax to 300 percent (the basic cor- 
porate income rate, 10 percent), and re- 
tain the surtax on the war-profits tax at 
80 percent. This legislation also abolishes 
the so-called bank secrecy by authorizing 
the tax administration to demand all in- 
formation deemed necessary and to in- 
spect books and documents. 


Newfoundland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Meats, and Feedstuffs: War 
Revenue Tax Changed from Ad Valorem 
to Specific Rates.—The special “war rev- 
enue” tax on imports of beef and pork 
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salted in barrels was changed from 712 
percent ad valorem to a specific rate of 
$1.50 per barrel (200 pounds); and on 
animal and poultry feeds, other than food 
for dogs and other pets, it was changed 
from 7% percent ad valorem to $0.15 per 
100 pounds, effective March 9, 1941, by 
a notice of March 6, published in the New- 
foundland Gazette, March 11. 


Transport and Communication 


Regulations for Prevention of Colli- 
sions at Sea Made Effective for New- 
foundland.—Supplementary regulations 
contained in the Order in Council dated 
October 13, 1910, relative to the preven- 
tion of collisions at sea, were made effec- 
tive in Newfoundland by the Commis- 
sion of Government on February 22, 1941. 
The Order in Council was published in 
full in the Newfoundland Gazette of 
February 25, 1941, a copy of which may 
be borrowed from the Transportation Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., by men- 
tioning Exhibit TR5933. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conventions Signed with Uruguay Es- 
tablishing Mixed Commission for Closer 
Economic Cooperation, and for Facilitat- 
ing Warehousing of Paraguayan Exr- 
ports—Two conventions between Para- 
guay and Uruguay, signed at Montevideo 
February 5, 1941, provide for the ap- 
pointment of a mixed commission of 
Paraguayan and Uruguayan technical 
experts to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing a Paraguayan-Uruguayan finan- 
cial consortium for the development of 
necessary public works in Paraguay, and 
for Uruguayan credits to enable the 
Bank of the Republic of Paraguay to 
carry on warrant operations with Para- 
guayan export products stored in transit 
in the port warehouses of Uruguay. 

The commission to be appointed will 
also study conditions whereby there 
could be financed by Uruguay the ex- 
ploitation and exportation of raw mate- 
rials produced in Paraguay necessary for 
Uruguayan State and private industries. 

The conventions will become effective 
upon exchange of ratifications for a pe- 
riod of 3 years from that date, and con- 
tinue in force thereafter until denounced 
with 6 months’ notice by either of the 
contracting parties. (American Lega- 
tion, Asuncion, February 25, 1941.) 

|These conventions are two of a number 
of conventions signed bilaterally by Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
as a result of the River Plate Regional Con- 
ference, which took place at Montevideo dur- 
ing the period from January 27 to February 
6, 1941. See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


March 8, 1941, for an announcement of the 
River Plate Regional Conference. | 


Peru 
Economic Conditions 


Domestic commerce and industry were 
on a very satisfactory basis during the 
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first quarter of 1941, though the summer 
vacation seaSon and floods which inter- 
fered with the movement of goods were 
temporary retarding factors. The export 
movement of leading products was good, 
and receipts of foreign exchange were 
adequate to cover current foreign obli- 
gations. The general outlook indicates 
that the relatively favorable trends of 
the last 6 months are likely to continue 
for the immediate future. 


Pastoral and Agricultural Conditions 


Abundant rainfall in the mountains 
benefited the irrigated coastal farm dis- 
tricts and provided water supplies for fu- 
ture crops. In several areas, however, 
crops were damaged or destroyed by 
floods and wash-outs. 

The shortage of cattle for slaughter- 
ing continues to be one of the leading 
farm problems. Recent Government 
measures provide for a livestock census, 
including a study of conditions in the 
cattle industry and a prohibition against 
the slaughter of cows under 10 years of 
age. Regular imports of Nicaraguan cat- 
tle continue, the last shipment of 1,484 
head having arrived on March 14. 

Trade in wool has been good in con- 
trast to immediately preceding months. 
Since the start of the 1940-41 clip in 
November practically the entire demand 
has been from the United States. Al- 
though quotations for alpaca wool de- 
clined, the average for the various grades 
still remained above the mean for 1940. 
Sheeps’ wool prices were steady at a rea- 
sonably high level, and transactions were 
active. Dealers are hopeful of disposing 
of the entire 1941 output, which may be 
somewhat lower in volume than in 1940. 

Cotton dealers agree that the 1940 cot- 
ton crop has been practically liquidated, 
and at the end of March cotton exporters 
were experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
supplies to fill even small orders. 
Amounts of cotton still in the hands of 
growers are reported to be very small 
and are being held in anticipation of 
higher quotations. The Cotton Cham- 
ber’s report of March 13 showed stocks 
of cotton at ports totaling 478,303 quin- 
tals (quintals of 46 kilograms) , but deal- 
ers state that practically all of this has 
been contracted for by foreign buyers, 
mainly Japan and England. Only 10,856 
quintals remain pledged under the cotton 
loan law. Quotations on high-grade cot- 
ton during the last 2 months have been 
considerably above previous prices. The 
1941 cotton crop is expected to be about 
the same in quantity and value as in 
1940. By the end of March, about 70,000 
quintals of the 1941 crop had been dis- 
posed of. 

Sugar prospects indicate a second sea- 
son of large production—probably around 
460,000 metric tons. Although the out- 
look for sugar marketing is at present the 
least encouraging of all the leading farm 
exports, the situation has eased Ssome- 
what. During the last 3 weeks spot quo- 
tations have advanced about $0.05 per 
hundred pounds, and by mid-March the 
unsold stocks of the most heavily over- 
stocked producer had declined to 20,000 
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tons. January sugar exports totaled 
17,397 tons, and shipments in February 
and March were reported to have been 
larger. Among the shipments in Febru- 
ary were 8,500 tons for Vladivostock. 
Flax fiber made its appearance as a 
relatively important export item. It is 
estimated that contracts for more than 
1,000 tons were concluded for 1941 and 
1942 delivery during the first quarter of 
the year. The Government and private 
interests endeavored to obtain seed from 
abroad but met with only partial success 
in Oregon. An additional several hun- 
dred tons of Oregon seed would be ac- 
quired if possible—which, with present 
stocks, would enable growers to supply at 
least 1,000 tons of the fiber in 1941. 


Mining and Industry 


Conditions in the mining industry were 
generally satisfactory in the third quarter. 
Extractive and metallurgical operations 
were conducted on full-time schedules, 
and practically every prcduct was being 
shipped as produced, except for temporary 
accumulations caused by repeated land- 
slides on the mountain roads. The bu k 
of the exports was to the United States, 
though the notably increased movement 
of copper, tungsten, and molybdenum 
concentrates to Japan continued. The 
previously heavy stocks of zinc concen- 
trates have been gradually reduced to a 
low point. A pilot electrolytic zinc re- 
finery commenced operations at Oroya. 
The Mining Bank of Peru reports that 
the Santa Barbara mercury mine is being 
reopened and expects to export that 
product within 6 months. 

Basic conditions and activity in 
domestic commerce and industry were 
favorable, and there has been a con- 
tinuance of the improved output and 
turn-over prevailing since the European 
hostilities weakened foreign competition. 
Among the industries that have expanded 
production are the cotton, woolen, and 
rayon mills which, together with the shoe, 
prepared foodstuffs, furniture, pharma- 
ceutical, and cement plants, Were occu- 
pied on full-time or even better schedules. 

Domestic commerce suffered from the 
usual summer apathy. Depleted Provin- 
cial inventories are expected, however, to 
cause heavier ordering during coming 
weeks. Floods in the mountains dam- 
aged the hydroelectric plants, affecting 
the power supply, and railway and high- 
way transportation between the mountain 
and coastal regions was interrupted to 
the extent that deliveries were retarded 
for about a month. Owing to the cur- 
tailed supply of foodstuffs from the inte- 
rior, the Government found it necessary 
to undertake a temporary plan of dis- 
tributing basic foodstuffs at cost price in 
the capital-city area. 

Definite plans are progressing for the 
creation of cement plants in Arequipa and 
Chiclayo. Condensed-milk factories are 
now under construction in those cities. 
Shares are being sold in Lima for the es- 
tablishment of a rayon-yarn factory, and 
preliminary reports of a technical mission 
are favorable for the establishment of a 
fishing industry. Following investiga- 
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tions by rubber experts, the Government 
has obtained improved clones’ for trial 
purposes in two rubber-plantation experi- 
mental stations. 


Foreign Trade 


Judged by the movement at Callao, for- 
eign commerce from January 1 to March 
15 remained at the high level of the pre- 
ceding year. Imports for the entire na- 
tion in January were valued at 26,777,000 
soles, and, while 2,000,000 soles below 
January 1940, they exceeded the next 
highest total since 1929 by 6,000,000 soles. 
Exports in January totaled 44,737,000 
soles, compared with 45,600,000 soles in 
January 1940. These were the highest 
January totals in the last 13 years. 

Collections in the Provinces were some- 
what slower, but otherwise the situation 
was normal. During the first 2 months 
of 1941 the number of protested drafts 
was 347, valued at 278,000 soles, compared 
with 581 drafts and 254,000 soles in the 
same months of 1940. During the first 2 
months of 1941, bank clearings were 193,- 
000,000 soles, compared with 152,000,000 
soles in the same months of 1940. 


Public Works 


The breakwater, pier, and warehouses 
of the new port works at Matarani, which 
will replace the present facilities at Mol- 
lendo and serve the Arequipa-Puno-Cuzco 
district, have been completed. Three 
large vessels and several smaller craft can 
be docked at the same time. Another 
important project for southern Peru is 
a water-supply system for the city of 
Cuzco. 

The Minister of Marine and Aviation 
announced that a contract had been 
signed with an American company for 
the construction of a marine railway at 
Iquitos for repairing naval and merchant 
river vessels up to 1,000 tons. ‘(Based on 
report from office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Lima, March 20, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Reports by vari- 
ous commercial banks and the Central 
Bank indicate that the exchange situa- 
tion with reference to dollar exchange 
was practically unchanged during the 
week ended March 8. Any difference in 
trend was toward an increased supply 
of dollar bills, according to majority opin- 
ion. All necessary demands for remit- 
tances abroad were supplied promptly, 
with the usual exception of accounts re- 
quiring large sums. In these cases par- 
tial amounts were set aside daily, in the 
customary manner, toward final liquida- 
tion. Cotton and sugar continued to 
move in steady though relatively reduced 
volume, mineral exports were fully satis- 
factory, and wool was in demand at good 
prices. 

There was very little sterling in the 
market. Practically all of the overdue 
obligations have been paid, but at the 
moment it is not clear how the sterling 


? Trees from known high-yielding “mother” 
trees, 
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exchange will be obtained to cover cur- 
rent and future imports and services. 
More than £100,000 of the £300,000 al- 
lowed for cotton purchases is still un- 
used, owing to the lack of the right grades 
in the 1940 carry-over in the hands of 
growers. Apparently this sum will be used 
for acquiring 1941 cotton for May—June 
delivery, or for removing some of the 
1940 holdings of the exporting firms, on 
condition that they purchase equal 
amounts of futures on the 1941 crop. 
(American Embassy, Lima, March 11, 
1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sodium Metaphosphate for Industrial 
Use: Definitely Classified at Reduced Rate 
of Duty.* 

Specified Firearms and Ammunition: 
Importation Permitted Also Through De- 
partment of Madre de Dios.* 

Gold Extracted by Washing, Coined 
Gold, and Old Gold Piate: Conditionally 
Exempted From Export Duty.* 


PhilippineIslands 


Economic Conditions 


Commodity markets continued active 
during the first half of the week ended 
March 22, with accelerated movement of 
stocks from the Provinces to Manila and 
prices rising. At the end of the week, 
however, markets became steadier and 
prices declined slightly. Sugar was af- 
fected by the United States announce- 
ment of increased quotas, and copra and 
coconut oil by rumors of possible exten- 
sion to the Philippines of the United 
States export licensing system. 

The abaca market was firm and active, 
with the price tendency upward through- 
out the week. Increased interest in 
lower grades of fibers was a significant 
feature of the market. 

Selective buying was apparent on the 
securities market during the week, with 
sales slightly higher. Building permits 
and bank clearings were somewhat lower 
than in the previous week. 


Philippine export trade in February, 
valued at 25,432,000 pesos, increased 6 
percent over the previous month. while 
imports, which amounted to 14,024,000 
pesos, declined 36 percent, with losses in 
all leading categories. (Peso equals 
$0.50.) Trade with the United States 
showed corresponding changes, but both 
exports to and imports from Japan in- 
creased. Owing to recent shipments of 
copra and coconut oil to the Soviet Union, 
exports to that country—formerly nil or 
insignificant—are now recorded in Phil- 
ippine trade returns. Shipments to the 
Soviet Union in February were valued at 
262,000 pesos. 

The recent market increase in reex- 
ports frcm the Philippines continued in 
February, when transshipment trade 
amounted to 923,000 pesos, compared 
with 148,000 pesos in February 1940. 
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Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Import Duty Increased.— 
The Portuguese import duty on tobacco 
in the leaf and in rolls was increased 
from 1.40 gold escudos to 1.50 gold escu- 
dos per net kilogram, by decree No. 
31,146, of February 19, 1941, published in 
the Diario do Governo and effective on 
the same date. 

Crude Rubber: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Pimiento and Chicory: Exports Subject 
to Permit.* 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Live Animals: Exportation Prohibited.* 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Tightened—The 
tightening of exchange contro] continues, 
and on January 24 regulations were is- 
sued providing that certain specified 
goods cculd not be imported from coun- 
tries outside the British Empire except 
under a written permit from the Minis- 
ter of Finance. This is a continuation of 
the trend to curtail the use of foreign 
exchange and to limit as much trade as 
possible to the areas wherein payments 
may be made in sterling. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Specified Goods From Non- 
Empire Sources Made Subject to Import 
Permit.—Imports of a number of addi- 
tional specified products from non-Em- 
pire sources have been made subject to 
import permit in Southern Rhodesia by 
the Ministry of Finance, by an order is- 
sued by the Governor and published 
January 24, 1941, in the Government Ga- 
zette, Salisbury—effective on that date. 
Orders placed and accepted before Jan- 
uary 24 are not subject to permit. 

Goods affected by this import restric- 
tion are: Clothing and underwear, in- 
cluding hosiery, hats, and rayon piece 
goods; dried fruits, canned fruit and 
vegetables, confectionery, and _ cereal 
breakfast foods; perfumery, toilet prep- 
arations and soap; clocks, watches, sil- 
verware, and jewelry; musical instru- 
ments and records; photographic appa- 
ratus and material; and athletic and 
sports goods and toys. 


Spain 
Commercial Law Digests 


Judicial Procedure: Military Authori- 
ties To Have Jurisdiction Over Railway 
Accidents —Recent demands made upon 
the Spanish railways have far exceeded 
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their capacity. The rolling stock on 
Spanish railway lines, which was in a 
seriou: condition at the expiration of the 
civil war, has not been repaired or main- 
tained due to the inability of the com- 
panies to obtain exchange to purchase 
new materials, as well as the necessity of 
keeping all cars in operation regardless of 
their physical condition so that a maxi- 
mum of traffic could be handled. 

Operations under an enforced schedule 
have been the cause of further deteriora- 
tion of rolling stock and equipment, and 
a number of serfous accidents have oc- 
curred within the past few weeks. An 
effort to investigate these accidents has 
been made and when obvious negligence 
is found the civilian Penal Code presum- 
ably will be invoked. However, this pro- 
cedure has reportedly been much too slow 
and cumbersome. An effort to speed 
matters up and to fix the responsibility 
for the investigation of the accidents has 
resulted in a Decree issued through the 
Jefatura del Estado dated February 18, 
1941, and published in the Boletin Oficial 
del Estado on February 19, 1941. This 
decree declares that the necessity of 
placing the responsibility for railway ac- 
cidents is paramount to the State, and 
that in view of the close relation between 
the railways and the national defense of 
the country, this matter is placed in the 
hands of the competent military authori- 
ties. 

In short, the Decree permits the inter- 
venticn of the military authorities in rail- 
way affairs with the object of obtaining 
greater security for the efficient and safe 
operation of the lines. The military 
authorities will have jurisdiction over all 
legal proceedings which may be inaugu- 
rated in connection with railway acci- 
dents, regardless of the cause, excepting 
in those cases where the military officials 
decide that the ordinary civil courts 
should be in control. Acts of negligence 
may be considered either under the Mili- 
tary Code or under the ordinary Penal 
Code. 


Transport and Communication 


Modernizing Seville Airport—The air- 
port at Seville is to be rebuilt and mod- 
ernized on a civilian basis. Work on the 
improvements has already begun, and 
local people express the conviction that, 
when completed, this airport will be one 
of the finest in Europe. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Agreement for Ez- 
change of Merchandise Concluded With 
Denmark.—See Denmark. 


Transport and Communication 


Blockade of Sweden Somewhat Re- 
lexed (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 15, 1941).—By consent of both 
British and German war authorities, a 
limited let-up in the Swedish shipping 
blockade has been obtained. In principle, 
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the British authorities have agreed to 
allow five Swedish ships per month to 
pass through the blockade, one of which 
must come from a British port. This 
consent is conditioned first upon the fact 
that a corresponding number of ships of 
equal tonnage be allowed to leave west- 
ward, thus keeping the Swedish tonnage 
inside the blockade fairly constant. Al- 
though there has so far not been any 
formal assurance to this effect, the Ger- 
mans are reported to be willing to grant 
corresponding privileges. In each case, 
an irrevocable condition is that no ship 
is to call en route at any belligerent port. 

As to cargoes, there is no general per- 
mit, but each shipment must be covered 
with a special naval certificate. Thus 
some cargoes have had as many as 500 
separate licenses, involving an enormous 
amount of prel!minary negotiations. 

The Swedish ship Stegeholm is re- 
ported by the Swedish Foreign Office to 
have sailed on March 20 for New York, 
although, contrary to previous announce- 
ments, German permission for the ex- 
portation of wood pulp and paper was 
not granted. The ship is reported to be 
carrying 200 tons of razor-blade steel. 
The Gullmaren, of the Swedish Trans- 
atlantic Line is reported to have left 
Goteborg at the end of February and 
arrived at an American port March 15, 
with eight passengers but virtually no 
cargo. The ship was expected to sail 
again for Sweden about March 25. 

The most recently reported arrival at 
Goteborg is the 4,000-ton motor freighter 
Vasaholm of the Swedish-America-Mex- 
ico Line, which arrived March 16, direct 
from New York, fully loaded with a mixed 
cargo. On March 4, the 7,800-ton steam- 
er Tynningoe, owned by the Rex Com- 
pany of Stockholm, arrived from the 
United States with foodstuffs. It also 
carried about 2,000 delayed Christmas 
presents, containing chiefly coffee, dried 
fruits, and other articles such as soap, 
that are now either rationed or unob- 
tainable in Sweden. These were distrib- 
uted directly to addressees all over 
Sweden. 

On February 25, the Swedish motorship 
Glimmaren of the Swedish Transatlantic 
Line, loaded with 6,000 tons of important 
freight, chiefly cotton and tin plate, ar- 
rived directly from Galveston, Texas. Its 
sister ship Gullmaren, mentioned above, 
had previously arrived December 29 with 
a cargo of foodstuffs, being the first Swed- 
ish ship to pass through the double 
blockade. 

Some Swedish cargo ships are reported 
to have been allowed to pass the blockade 
westward for South America, and a few 
passengers have been permitted to pass 
either way. 

Reduction in Air Traffic—In conse- 
quence of the elimination of traffic to 
western Europe and the shortage of fuel, 
“Aktiebolaget Aerotransport” reports a 
heavy decline in its passenger traffic for 
1940—from 60,000 passengers in 1939 to 
32,000. Despite the great demand for ac- 
commodations, the required extra flights 
could not be made because of fuel short- 
age. The number of tickets sold amount- 
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ed to 70.4 percent of the available space 
in 1940, compared with 49.5 percent in 
1939. Miles flown decreased from 1,802,- 
060 to 1,056,380. Baggage and express 
handled were 1,104,505 and 881,840 
pounds, respectively, compared with 1,- 
347,011 and 1,126,551 pounds the pre- 
vious year. The amount of mail carried 
decreased from 1,272,054 pounds in 1939 
to 507,058 in 1940 because no night mail 
flights were made. 


Switzerland 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity has been fairly well 
sustained in recent months, despite evi- 
dences of depletion of supplies of basic 
foodstuffs and raw materials normally 
imported largely from overseas. Heavy 
importation of such items, beginning as 
early as the spring of 1939 and continuing 
until June 1940, when the trade through 
the Mediterranean was cut toa minimum, 
has prevented the development of more 
serious shortages. 


Government Economic Control 
Strengthened 


At the end of February the Federal 
Government issued a new measure em- 
powering the Federal Department of 
Economy to order the formation of the 
War Economy Syndicates and to issue 
and enforce instructions governing them. 
The establishment of such syndicates was 
provided for by decree of September 22, 
1939, and, as several syndicates were 
formed almost immediately, the main 
purpose of the new legislation is evidently 
the strengthening of Government con- 
trol. The Department of Economy may 
make membership in a syndiate a con- 
dition precedent to the allotment and dis- 
tribution of imported or domestic goods 
and to the issuance of a permit to engage 
in certain lines of business; it can also 
assign to syndicates the task of carrying 
out certain war-economy measures, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to imports, ex- 
ports, warehousing, transportation, pro- 
duction, and distribution. As a rule, the 
war-economy syndicates are organized in 
the form of cooperatives. Administra- 
tively, they are under the control of the 
Department of Economy and are obli- 
gated to carry out its instructions. 


Shortages and Rationing Increase 


Several developments since the begin- 
ning of 1941 reflect the progressive deple- 
tion of supplies of various food and raw 
materials. On January 8, the Federal 
Department of Economy issued a regula- 
tion designed to effect economies in food- 
Stuffs used by hotels, restaurants, 
bakeries, pastry shops, and the like. 
Production and sale of foods fried in deep 
fat or oil is prohibited; mayonnaise and 
similar sauces may not contain oil to the 
extent of more than 10 percent, and 
butter sauces or butter creams more than 
20 percent of butter; fresh butter may 
be served only at breakfast and teatime: 
cream may not be sold in liquid form; 
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the amount of sugar served with coffee, 
tea, cocoa, etc., is limited to 2 lumps 
(wartime size of 4.25 grams) or their 
equivalent in granulated sugar for each 
serving; hotels, restaurants, bakeries, and 
households are prohibited from buying 
milk for the production of cream in ex- 
cess of the previous normal requirement, 
and the mechanical skimming of milk 
is forbidden. 

Menus offered by restaurants must not 
exceed 3 in number, and the number of 
courses (even for banquets) is restricted, 
as well as the number of “a la carte” 
dishes. All bills of fare were required to 
be adjusted to the new regulations by 
January 31, 1941. The shortage of food- 
stuffs is given as the reason for a regu- 
lation, effective January 1, preventing 
shipments of food parcels to private indi- 
viduals (including war prisoners) in for- 
eign countries; to Swiss nationals abroad, 
one food parcel with a gross weight of 
not more than 2 kilograms may still be 
sent each month. 

A restaurant ration-card system comes 
into effect on April 1, 1941; the card, in- 
tended for persons who usually eat in 
restaurants, consists of 160 half-coupons, 
5 of which are required for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, so that a month’s 
half-coupons leave 10 per month for 
extra meals. The ration cards may be 
obtained in exchange for the regular 
food-ration cards, and those who eat in 
restaurants only part of the time may 
exchange one-half of their food card for 
the equivalent in restaurant coupons. 
Unlike the ration cards for households, 
the restaurant cards are transferable 
without time limit. In addition to food 
and textile ration cards, soap ration cards 
have been issued, beginning February 1, 
1941. 

To overcome the shortage of tin con- 
tainers for food, Swiss households have 
been urged to return used tin cans (with- 
out the top, cleaned, dry, and not bent) 
to grocery stores and receive 3 centimes 
for half-liter and 5 centimes for liter 
cans. In the factories the tin cans are 
cleaned by steam and sprayed inside with 
a special lacquer which is burned in at 
high temperature. At the request of the 
War Industries and Labor Office, the 
Cantonal authorities are collecting old 
agricultural machinery and equipment 
not being used by the present owners, 
which is to be distributed to farmers lack- 
ing such machinery, as domestic factor- 
ies are not in a position to supply the in- 
creased demand in time for spring plant- 
ing. Unusable machinery is to be scrap- 
ped in order to augment the raw-material 
supply. Regulations have been issued 
fixing the maximum quantities of struc- 
tural and sheet steel to be allotted to fac- 
tories and shops. 


Oversea Transportation Difficulties 
Persist 


Shipping problems connected with 
transatlantic trade are still largely un- 
solved and tend to increase rather than 
diminish. Since the Italian invasion of 
Greece at the end of October 1940, the use 
by Greek ships of Genoa and Savona as 
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loading and discharging ports for Swiss 
cargoes has been impossible, and efforts 
have been made to transport essential 
imports and exports in other neutral 
ships. The Swiss Government has been 
urged by interested parties to obtain 
maritime recognition of the Swiss flag; it 
is estimated that at least 40,000 to 50,000 
cons are required to carry Swiss freight to 
and from Portugal. Water transporta- 
tion would eliminate the difficulties in 
connection with the rail route from 
Portugal, especially the difference of gage 
which necessitates transfer of freight at 
the French-Spanish border. Many im- 
ports from the United States had been 
received by parcel post, as packages up to 
20 kilograms required no British navicert. 
Swiss importers reported toward the end 
of February that they had been instructed 
to obtain navicerts for such shipments 
also. 


Export Trade Well Maintained, but 
Imports Shrink 


In the closing 3 months of 1940 the 
value of exports was 386,000,000 francs, 
an increase of 52,000,000 francs Over the 
corresponding period of 1939; imports, on 
the other hand, valued at 409,000,000 
francs, showed a decline of nearly one- 
third. In January 1941, the value of 
exports was 100,296,000 francs (99,399.,- 
000 francs in 1940), and that of imports 
134,121,000 francs (177,810,000 in 1940). 

Details of foreign trade are no longer 
made public by the Swiss Government. 
The maintenance of the export trade, in 
the face of a heavy import shrinkage, is 
explained by the fact that shipments of 
Swiss products to foreign countries con- 
sist largely of high-quality goods which 
require much less shipping space than 
imported materials. 

United States statistics show a severe 
decline in exports to Switzerland in Janu- 
ary, the value veing only $357,000 as con- 
trasted with $1,414,000 in December and 
with $3,604,000 in January 1940. Imports 
from Switzerland were only moderately 
lower in January 1941, being valued at 
$2,293,000 as against $2,447,000 in Decem- 
ber and $2,424,000 in January 1940. 


Industries, Though Active, Reflect Dwin- 
dling Material Supplies 


In the last quarter of 1940, the output 
of the Swiss textile industry reached a 
record high for the present war boom, 
but various new restrictive measures 
point to a decline in production. De- 
mand has remained good, but raw-ma- 
terial supplies are decreasing and fuel 
must be conserved. In the cotton indus- 
try imports of coarse and medium cot- 
ton from Soviet Russia promise continu- 
ance of cloth production for some time, 
but for the finer qualities requiring long- 
staple cotton the outlook is less favor- 
able. The wool industry, which is like- 
wise dependent on foreign raw material, 
faces similar difficulties. Wool waste, 
however, which was formerly exported in 
relatively large quantities, is now being 
diverted to domestic consumption. 

Domestic demand for silk goods has 
been stimulated by the rationing of cot- 
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ton and woolen goods, but important ex- 
port markets, especially the British out- 
let, have been lost as a result of war dis- 
turbances. Germany has become the 
main European market for Swiss silk and 
rayon fabrics. The ribbon market has 
suffered greatly as a result of the war, 
sales being confined almost entirely to 
the domestic market. Embroidery tended 
to recover slightly toward the end of 
1940, but the position of the industry re- 
mained difficult, with more than half the 
machines idle. 

In the shoe industry there is a sharp 
contrast between the section producing 
civilian shoes, which have been Strictly 
rationed since the end of November 1940, 
and the military-shoe section, which has 
received large orders. Continued em- 
ployment in the industry depends on sup- 
plies of the necessary imported raw ma- 
terial, especially sole leather. 

Paper production has exceeded the 
1937 peak despite a decline in newsprint 
output. Packaging in smaller quantities 
as a result of the rationing of foodstuffs 
requires more wrapping paper, and paper 
is also being used for packaging in place 
of jute, cotton, and tin. Thus far little 
difficulty has been encountered in obtain- 
ing raw material, the chief problem being 
the shortage of coal. As a _ precau- 
tionary measure, the Government has de- 
creed measures for systematic collec- 
tion and regeneration of old paper. 


Unemployment at Low Level 


The activity of many industries on pro- 
duction of military supplies, the main- 
tenance of the export trade, and the large 
number of troops under colors have kept 
unemployment at a very reduced level 
in spite of the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies. At the end of January 1941, the 
number of fully unemployed persons was 
only 21.066, a decline of 17,699 compared 
with a year earlier—the improvement be- 
ing attributed primarily to better weather 
conditions which permitted a resumption 
of work in the _ building-construction 
trades. The Federal Department of 
Economy has appealed to employers to 
abstain so far as possible from discharg- 
ing employees and to stretch jobs so as 
to give jobs to the largest possible number 
of workmen. 

Wage increases have been granted in 
several industries in the past year, but in 
general they have represented only a par- 
tial offset to the increase in living costs. 
Firms that had failed to pay a bonus to 
employees as compensation for the in- 
creased cost of living were urged to do so 
by the Department of Economy in Jan- 
uary 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Import Duties Reduced —Im- 
port duties on various kinds of tobacco 
were reduced by an order of the Federal 
Council of January 21, 1941, published in 
Recueil des Lois Fédérales for January 22 
and effective February 1. 

The new rates established by the order, 
expressed in Swiss francs per 100 kilo- 
grams (former rate in parentheses), are 
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as follows: Kentucky, dark Virginia and 
Rio Grande—including all Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Kentucky dark tobaccos— 
110 (120) ; Santo Domingo, Carmen, and 
Blumeneau—including all American cigar 
tobaccos—120 (130); Java and Brazil— 
including all Java cigar tobaccos—180 
(190); Havana and Sumatra—including 
all Havana and Sumatra cigar tobaccos— 
250 (260). 

Tobacco Products: Domestic Manufac- 
turing Taxes and Tax Refund Modified.* 

Specified Cereals and Feedstuffs: Im- 
portation Reserved to Swiss Cooperative 
for Cereals and Feedstuffs.* 

Coal, Lignite, Coke, and Briquets: Per- 
mits to Import Granted Exclusively to 
Central Organization.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Risk Insurance —Restricted 
transportation facilities to and from 
overseas have resulted in a great con- 
centration of war risk insurance on com- 
modity shipments. This development 
influenced only to a small extent the war 
transport insurance for which the Gov- 
ernment has assumed a guarantee in this 
country. On the other hand, private 
insurance companies engaged in such 
business were faced with a serious prob- 
lem owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
reinsurance in foreign countries. The 
Federal Government has therefore de- 
cided to assume as excess cover in certain 
cases the reinsurance for transport risks 
which private companies are at present 
unable to carry. The legal basis for this 
was established by the Federal decree of 
February 25, 1941. 

Insurance: Business of Life Compa- 
nies—Over one-quarter of the total life 
insurance policies written by Swiss com- 
panies consists of foreign business. On 
the other hand, foreign life insurance 
companies do hardly more than 1 percent 
of the total Swiss business. The follow- 
ing table, compiled by the Federal In- 
surance Office, shows the share of foreign 
business of Swiss life insurance compa- 
nies in the past 6 years. 





Potal Business in 


Year volicies ~ Foreign business 
meen Switzerland 

Percent- Percent- 

Millions | Millions | age of | Millions | age of 

of francs of frances, total | of francs} total 
1034 5, 106.6) 3,979.3 78.0; 1,127.4) 22.0 
1935 5, 270.6; 4,114.2 78.0 1,156.4 22.0 
1936 5, 768.0) 4, 185.6 72.6) 1,582.4 27.4 
1937 5, 55. 8 4,331.8 73.4 1, 624.0 26.6 
103s 6,175.7) 4,514.3 73.2) 1, 661. 5} 26.8 

1 l 


1939 6,264.8] 4,577.4} 73.1] 1,687.3] 26.9 


| 





Of the 12 life insurance companies in 
Switzerland, 7 are engaged in foreign 
business on a large scale. 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Consular Relations 
Established with U. S. S. R—Normal 
commercial and consular relations have 
been established between Thailand and 
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the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
by an exchange of notes of March 12, 
1941, effective from that date, according 
to an announcement in the Soviet press 
of March 13. 


Tunisia 


Economic Conditions 


Imports during February remained 
practically suspended. Exports to 
France of wheat, flour, fruits, and vege- 
tables dropped sharply. The cereal ship- 
ments decline was attributed to the do- 
mestic need fox reserves, caused by inade- 
quate rainfall. 

All commercial transactions remained 
on a strictly cash basis, and no foreign 
exchange deals were reported. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oranges: Exports Subject to License.* 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Government Air Serv- 
ices —The South African Railways and 
Harbors organization has announced that 
its newly inaugurated air services between 
Johannesburg and Loanda (Portuguese 
East Africa) and Johannesburg and En- 
tebbe (Uganda) will be extended from 
Entebbe to the Belgian Congo via Stan- 
leyville, Colquilhatville, and Leopoldville. 

The extension practically completes a 
huge circuit around southern and central 
Africa, the only break in the circuit being 
between Leopoldville and Loana (Angola). 
As the service is now constituted, planes 
for the destination of Loanda will leave 
Johannesburg, flying via Capetown to 
Windhoek (South West Africa), Mos- 
samedes (Angola), Lobito (Angola), and 
Loanda (Angola). Planes will then re- 
turn through the same points. 

The Johannesburg-Leopoldville service 
will fly from Johannesburg to Bulawayo 
(Southern Rhodesia), Lusaka (Northern 
Rhodesia), Dadoma (Tanganyika), Nai- 
robi (Kenya), Entebbe (Uganda), Staley- 
ville (Belgian Congo), and Leopoldville 
(Belgian Congo). Planes will then re- 
turn to Johannesburg via the same 
points. 

Schedules for the new services (using 
Only American planes) are to be an- 
nounced soon. 


U.S.S.R. 
Economic Conditions 
Soviet Black Sea Exports Through 
Istanbul 


In the absence of any official statistics 
for the foreign trade of the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics in 1940, par- 
ticular interest attaches to the record of 
Sov:et exports passing through the Bos- 
phorous and recorded at Istanbul. A 
comparison of the data for 1940 with 
those for previous years shows at a glance 
the striking reduction that has taken 
place, chiefly as a result of d fficulties in 
shipping gcods under war conditions in 
the Mediterranean, since the late 1930’s. 
The table below illustrates this reduction 
graphically: 


Exports from Soviet Black Sea Ports by 
Commodity Groups, 1937-40 





| 


1937 | 1988 | 1939 1940 


Commodity group | 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| Metric Metric | Metric | Metric 


tons | tons tons tons 

Cereals | 771, 990/1, 731, 948] 264, 844) 90, 449 
Petroleum products |1, 552,726) 930,541) 517, 264 
Minerals 11, 951, 137) 694, 504) 642, 572.175, 435 
Agricultural by- | | 

proaucts |} 14,024) 16,929) 57,845 
Sugar 108,117} 31,053) 5, 886 
Forest products | 78,498] 38,674 7,182) 7,834 
Agricultural prod- 27, 936 35, 572} 14,000) 3,650 

ucts | 

| 


Sundries 458,813) 360,578) 203,813) 34, 557 











Total | t, 963, 250/3, 839, 799) 1,713,406/311, 925 
i | \ 





The fall in Soviet exports began actu- 
ally in 1936, when the total quantity 
shipped dropped to 6,419,438 metric tons, 
from 8,980,724 tons in 1935. But the de- 
cline was most severe in the past 4 years— 
from 4,963,250 tons in 1937 to 311,925 tons 
in 1940. In the latter year three items 
formerly important were not represented 
by exports: petroleum products, agricul- 
tural byproducts (oil cake, bran, sun- 
flower seed, etc.), and sugar. Declines 
were greatest in cereals, minerals, and 
sundries; the last classification includes 
manufactured articles, cement, chemi- 
cals, flax, hemp and cotton linters, and a 
number of other goods listed in one of the 
tables following. 

Taking the commodities by groups, ce- 
reals consisted of shipments of wheat to 
Greece; exports of other grains, which 
made up 419,443 tons in 1938, ceased 
entirely in 1940, as the next table indi- 
cates: 


Cereal Exports, 1937-40 





Cereals 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Metric Metric | Metric Metric 


tons tons tons fons 
ae 621, 703 (1,312,505 (133, 462 90, 449 
Barley 119, 626 330, 786 | 66,172 
Rye j 30, 670 50, 150 3, 100 
Maize : 31,247 | 56,010 
Oats_- : 7, 260 4, 100 
Total 771,999 1,731,948 264, 844 90, 449 





Petroleum-prcducts exports have 
shown a steady fall since 1937. Cause: 
increase in home demand, which over- 
took annual increases in output of oil. 
In 1939 and 1940 this d'mand was mul- 
tiplied by defense requirements. 


M'neral products passing through Ist- 
anbul normally consist chiefly of coal 
and manganese ore, and these were the 
only items in this class shipped in 1940. 
The table shows the movement of these 
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and the other items in the class in the 
past 4 years. 


Petroleum-Products Exports, 1937-39 





Class 1937 1938 1939 


Metric Metric | Metric 


tons tons tons 

Lubricating oils 212,998 | 117,412 41, 392 
Fuel oils 741,554 | 410,001 | 287, 204 
Kerosene 163, S87 64, 662 35, 992 
Gasoline 434, 287 | 336,643 | 142,059 
Asphalt 1, 823 3, 200 
Benzol 7,417 

Total 1, 552, 726 | 930, 541 | 517, 264 





NOTE.—No figures are shown for 1940, 


Mineral-Products Exports, 1937-40 





Mineral 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Metric Metric | Metric | Metric 


fons fons fons fone 

Manganese 860, 030 | 389,331 (457,914 | 175,135 
Iron 3, 316 3, 730 
Coal (including 

anthracite 1,049, 291 | 305,173 (161,912 300 
Creosote 15, O16 
Phosphate 4, 000 
Chrome &, 500 


Total 1,951,137 | 694, 504 (642,572 | 175, 435 





In the class of forest products, which 
is limited to lumber, shipments to cne 
country, Turkey, accounted for 6,934 tons 
of the total of 7,834 tons. Similarly, ex- 
ports of agricultural products were com- 
posed only of cotton; of the 3,650 tons 
shipped, 1,000 tons went to the United 
States, 2,350 tons to Italy, and 300 tons 
to Germany. In addition, there was a 
cargo of linters sent to Turkey. This 
item, as well as a number of others, is 
shown under “sundries,” in the table be- 
low, distributed by chief countries of 
destination: 


Sundry-Products Exports, 1937-40 





United 


ae a rn 
Cla lurkey Rtetaa Potal 


\etric Vletr Metri 


fons 


‘ one 
General cargo 1, 450 1,450 
Machines RY S34 
Naphthalene “0 
Linters 2 936 2 936) 
Ammonium sulfate 350 10, 428 
Hemp 16] If 
Licorice root 120 120 
Fertilizers 2150 
Fish 117 117 
Flax 1,677 677 
Furs SO) SOU 
Caleium 390) 30) 
Cellulose 6, 162 6, 162 
Plywood 2 200 2 WW) 
Match stalk 600 
Matrhes st) 
Paper 1, 294 1,294 
Skins 23 93 
Wool 300 
Carpets 30 3) 

Total 17,972 | 2,877 | 34,557 





Nore.—To Egypt went 840 tons of ammonium sul 
fate and 2,150 tons of fertilizers: to Germany, 300 tons 
of wool; to Greece, 500 tons of naphthalene, 9,238 tons of 
ammonium sulfate, and 80 tons of matches; to Italy, 
600 tons of match stalk. 


As previcusly noted, exports of manga- 
nese in 1940 amounted to 175.135 tons, of 
which 169,635 tons were destined for the 
United States. Other shipments to this 
country in 1940, compared w th previous 
years, are shown in the next table. 
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Black Sea Exports to United States, 
1937-40 





Class | 1937 1938 1939 1910 


Metric Metric | Metric | Metric 


tons tons tons tons 


Manganese 387,238 | 175,489 | 195,796 | 169, 635 
Antnracite 143, 238 | 170,365 | 161,912 
Lumber 2, 616 
Licorice 431 1, 500 120 
General 8, 020 6, 500 1, 450 
Calcium 390 
Furs 800 
Fish 117 
Sugar 5, 750 
Ammonium sul 

fate 4, 000 
Cre >sote Y, 480 10, 000 
Phosphate 4, O00 
Cotton 1,076 1, 900 
Linters 1, 386 

Total 538, 842 | 363,842 | 386,170 | 173,512 





In 1940 the United States stood first as 
a destination of Soviet exports, followed 
by Greece and Turkey. The standing of 
these and other countries in earlier years 
is indicated in the table that follows: 


Countries of Destination of Soviet 
Exports, 1937-40 





Destination 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Metric Metric Metric Metric 


ons fons fons fons 
Alveria 81, O54 ‘A, S40 
Belgium 346,261 364, 13S 93, 965 1, 700 
Brazil 17, 200 50, 490 30, 145 
Canada 7, 100 
Danzig 7, 800 16, 100 
Denmark 231, 766 39, S55 48, S61 
Egypt 205, 450 92, 665 11, 80S 2, 990 
England 636,094 | 758,717 | 240,328 
France 0, OOO 341, 654 142, 632 
Germany 275, 641 ¥6, 143 24, 720 1, 400 
Greece 664,806 118,474 51,358 101, 167 
India 2, 655 17, 704 
Iran 4,570 13, 39] 
Italy 117, 160 22,605 208, 376 2, 350 
Netherlands 86,000 305, 027 22, 250 
Norway 87, 500 44, 608 7, 700 
Spain 324.773 | 366, 284 11, 100 
Swe len 138, 041 27, 145 13, 500 
Punisia 24, 450 yy 380) 
Purkey 62, 871 53, 140 4, OFS 25, SOB 
United States ABR, 842 © «365,530 386,170 173, 512 
Undetermined 200, 210 





The quantities of Soviet Black Sea ex- 
ports passing Istanbul in 1940 show great 
variations from month to month, froma 
low of 4,516 tons to a high of 64,158 tons. 
These and other monthly totals are 
shown below: 


Monthly Shipments via Istanbul in 1940 





Month Metric Month Metric 

tons tons 
January 26, 500 )) July 10, 189 
February 32, 700 August 4, 655 
Murch 34, 437 september 4,516 
April 16, 816 October 7, 741 
May 22, O59 November 30, 849 
June 27,305 December 64, 158 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Consular Relations 
Established with Thailand—See Thai- 
land. 


Transport and Communication 


New Siberian Air Service.—Soviet air 
services have been extended a distance 
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of about 5,000 miles to Andryr in the ex- 
treme northern part of western Siberia. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Two-Pound Limit Placed on Bona 
Fide Individual Gifts—The amount of 
tea that may be included in bona fide 
unsolicited gift packages sent by post to 
the United Kingdom from one individual 
to another has been limited to 2 pounds, 
by an order issued by .the Ministry of 
Food March 4, 1941. All packages must 
be clearly marked as gifts. Any gift 
package mailed from the United States 
after March 10 and containing more than 
2 pounds of tea will be confiscated. 

Former regulations that bona fide un- 
solicited gift packages addressed to indi- 
viduals, and clearly marked as gifts, are 
exempt from import license continue in 
force (for previous announcement see 
COMMERCE ReEportTs, August 31, 1940). 

Duiy-free Entry Provided for Goods for 
Use and Operation of U. S. Naval and Air 
Bases in Western Hemisphere.—Material, 
equipment, supplies, and goods imported 
for use in the construction, maintenance, 
operation, and defense of the U.S. naval 
and air bases in Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, St. Lucia, Antigua, Trinidad, 
and British Guiana are to be exempt from 
customs duties and taxes, by terms of a 
provision contained in the agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom for the use and operation of the 
United States bases, signed in London 
March 27, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement by the U. S. Department of 
State, Washington, on the same date. 

The text of article XIV of the agree- 
ment, which accords the exemption from 
import duty and all other taxes, is as fol- 
lows: 


(1) No import, excise, consumption, or 
other tax, duty, or impost shall be charged 
on: 

(a) Material, equipment, supplies or gocds 
for use in the construction, maintenance, op- 
eration or defense of the bases, consigned to, 
or destined for, the United States authorities 
or a contractor; 

(b) Goods for use or consumption aboard 
United States public vessels of the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, or Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; 

(c) Goods consigned to the United States 
authorities for the use of institutions under 
Government control Known as Post Ex- 
changes, Ships’ Service Stores, Commissary 
Stores, or Service Clubs, or for sale thereat to 
members of the United States forces, or 
civilian employees of the United States being 
nationals of the United States and employed 
in connection with the bases, or members of 
their families resident with them and not en- 
gaged in any business or occupation in the 
territory; 

(d) The personal belongings or household 
effects of persons referred to in subparagraph 
(c) and of contractors and their employees, 
being nationals of the United States em- 
ployed in the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of the bases and present in the 
territory by reason only of such employment. 

(2) No export tax shall be charged on the 
material, equipment, supplies, or goods men- 
tioned in paragraph (1) in the event of re- 
shipment from the territory. 

(3) This article shall apply notwithstand- 
ing that the material, equipment, supplies, 
or goods pass through other parts of the 
territory en route to or from a leased area. 
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(4) Administrative measures shall be taken 
by the United States authorities to prevent 
the resale of goods which are sold under 
paragraph (1) (c), or imported under para- 
graph (1) (d) of this article, to persons not 
entitled to buy goods at such Post Exchanges, 
Sh'ps’ Service Stores, Commissary Stores, or 
Service Clubs, or not entitled to free importa- 
tion under paragraph 1 (d); and generally 
to prevent abuse of the customs privileges 
granted under this article. There shall be 
cooperation between such authorities and 
the government of the territory to this end. 


Transport and Communication 


1940 Earnings of Government-Con- 
trolled Transport.—Net earnings of the 
four main-line railway companies and 
the London Passenger Transport Board, 
at £42,763,000 was between the £39,850,- 
000 annual minimum guaranteed by the 
Government and the £43,500,000 receipts 
at which point, if obtained, the Treasury 
shares equally in distribution of the re- 
ceipts with the lines. The five major 
partners in the Government-controlled 
pool drew £42,297,000 from it, so that it 
would appear that £484,000 is the share 
remaining for minor railways and oper- 
ated lines. The fact that the revenue 
in the pool exceeded the guaranteed 
minimum by some £2,913,000 might at 
first sight appear more satisfactory than 
a closer study of the figures justifies. 

In the first 6 months of 1940 more than 
18.5 percent of gross receipts constituted 
net. Gross receip‘s were £116,458,000, 
expenditures £94,904,000, net receipts 
£21,554,000. In the second 6 months of 
1940 net receipts were slightly less than 
17.5 percent of the total. Gross receipts 
were £131,534,000, expenditures £108,- 
576,000, and net receipts £22,958,000. It 
is apparent, therefore, that in the more 
recent 6 months costs rose more rapidly 
than income. It is not possible to esti- 
mate on the information at present 
available what bearing on the expendi- 
ture for the second half of the year provi- 
sion for war damage has had, but what- 
ever it may prove to have been, it was 
specifically allowed in the financial 
agreement as a charge on the pool. 

On the basis of the above, 1940 gross 
receipts amounted to £247,992.000. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, traffic 
receipt of these same enterprises totaled 
£189,391,513. 

Government Control of Cold Storage 
Extended.—Control of cold-storage space 
in the United Kingdom will be consider- 
ably extended under the Cold Storage 
(Control of Undertakings) Order, 1941, 
made by the Ministry of Food, and the 
Cold Storage (Control of Undertak:ngs) 
(Charges) Order, 1941, made by the 
Treasury. Practically all the space 
capable of maintaining the temperatures 
needed for storing meat, butter, and 
bacon will be brought into a comprehen- 
sive scheme, looking toward placing the 
whole industry on a satisfactory wartime 
financial basis. 

Under the scheme, the Ministry of Food 
is to fix cold-storage rates for all Gov- 
ernment-owned refrigerated produce— 
which at present forms a very high pro- 
portion of the total amount of produce 
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in cold storage. Undertakings must pay 
to the Ministry all net revenues in excess 
of the minimum amount deemed neces- 
sary to keep them in operation, this 
amount being based partly on the net 
cubic capacity of the store. Out of the 
fund so formed the Ministry will pay, up 
to a certain maximum net revenue, to 
those undertakings which have earned 
more than the minimum, and will make 
up the minimum revenue to those under- 
takings which have earned less than the 
minimum. Any balance on the fund will 
be disposed of by agreement between the 
Ministry and the Treasury. 

The Minister of Food is given power to 
issue directions to undertakings as to the 
commodities they may store, the temper- 
atures they shall maintain, the method 
of storage, and the persons they shall em- 
ploy. He has invited representatives of 
the industry to select a small committee 
to cooperate with the Ministry in bring- 
ing the scheme smoothly into operation 
and in making the necessary financial ar- 
rangements. (The Times, London, Jan- 
uary 20, 1941.) 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


March Exchange Quotas for Imports 
from United States.——The Bank of the 
Republic announced exchange quotas for 
March for imports from the United 
States, at the respective percentage of 
controlled and free exchange indicated 
for each item: 

Medical chemical products and phar- 
maceutical specialties, $100,000 at 100; 
equipment and raw materials to combat 
agricultural plagues, $50,000 at 100; X- 
Ray and surgical equipment, $60,000 at 
100; scientific books and magazines, $10,- 
000 at 100; vegetable seeds, $15,000 at 100; 
galvanized steel wire and imitation, $150,- 
000 at 100; printers’ ink and equipment, 
$25 000 at 100; packinghouse supplies, 
$500,000 at 100; sodium sulphate, $15,000 
at 100; agricultural machinery and parts, 
$15.000 at 100; tools and equipment, 
$200,000 at 80 and 20; nonprecious metal 
ingots and sheets, $150,000 at 80 and 20; 
unworked iron in general, $1,000,000 at 
80 and 20; electric equipment, except fix- 
tures, $30,000 at 80 and 20; building ma- 
terial, sanitary fittings, plain glass, tiles, 
hardware and plate glass, $160,000 at 80 
and 20; raw materials of first category, 
$400,000 at 80 and 20; roadbuilding and 
industrial machinery, $100,000 at 65 and 
35; parts for same, $100,000 at 65 and 35; 
handtools, $20,000 at 55 and 45; merchan- 
dise of first category, $250,000 at 45 and 
55; raw materials of second category, 
$100,000 at 60 and 40; building material, 
$50.000 at 50 and 50; lubricants, $100 000 
at 50 and 50; lumber, $50,000 at 50 and 50; 
auto truck and omnibus parts, $190,000 
at 50 and 50; merchandise of second ° 
category, $200,000 at 45 and 55; leaf to- 
bacco, $20,000 at 45 and 55; merchandise 
of third category, $150,000 at 45 and 55; 
coal, $200,000 at 50 and 50. (American 
Legation. Montevideo, March 25, 1941.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aviation Gasoline; No Longer Exempt 
from Import Duty.—Aviation gasoline 
has been removed from the list of ap- 
paratus, equipment, and materials for 
aviation exempted from import duty in 
Uruguay, by a decree of February 13. 
This decree states that there is now an 
adequate domestic production of aviation 
gasoline in Uruguay at the refinery of 
the A. N. C. A. P. (National Administra- 
tion of Combustibles, Alcohol, and Port- 
land Cement). Therefore, in accordance 
with a provision in the decree of Decem- 
ber 5, 1940, which exempted materials for 
aviation from the payment of import 
duty, the duty exemption on this par- 
ticular product is now canceled. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video, March 5, 1941). 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 1, 1941, for an announcement of the de- 
cree of December 5, 1940.] 

Gas Oil: Export Quota for 1941 Sus- 
pended.* 


Jute Bags: Specified Quantity Condi- 
tionally Authorized Exportation to Argen- 
tina.* 


Conventions Signed with Paraguay 
Establishing Mixed Commission for 
Closer Economic Cooperation, and for 
Facilitating Warehousing of Paraguayan 
Exports.—See Paraguay. 


Yugoslavia 
Exchange and Finance 


Assets in United States “Frozen.”’— 
Property of Yugoslavia or any national 
thereof held in the United States on or 
after March 24, 1941, was brought under 
the provisions of the President’s Executive 
Order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940, as 
amended by an Executive order of March 
24, 1941. The United States Treasury 
amended accordingly on March 24 the 
regulations of April 10, 1940, under Execu- 
tive Order No. 8389. Reports with respect 
to Yugoslav property situation in the 
United States on March 24 must be filed 
by April 24, 1941. 





Leipzig Spring Fair 


In space reportedly greater than oc- 
cupied last year, the Leipzig Trade Fair 
held its 1985th session, from March 2 to 
7, inclusive, thus maintaining an un- 
broken sequence for over 700 years. 

Shown at the fair were over 6,800 ex- 
hibits of widely diversified art and indus- 
trial products, compared with 6,615 units 
last year. According to the fair man- 
agement, there were 657 exhibits from 
the 22 participating foreign countries, 
including: Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Finland, Iran, Italy, Japan, Yugoslavia, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Slovakia, Spain, 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Turkey. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


{NoOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 








| | 
Ann erage atest avails 
Annual average | Average rate Latest available 








rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange SS ee en sie Rata a mir 
: Jan. Feb. 
1939 1940 | i941 | 1947 | Rate | Date 
: | } ow pe * ee Siig ee ee Si: 
Argentina_.___..| Paper peso-_. OGicial A......... ; 3.70 | 3.73 B73 i 278 i 2.73 Mar. 7 
| Oidal B..........- -|} 4.32 4.23 | 4.23 | 423 | 4.23 | Do 
| Ba ers: as roa | x } 4.52 | Do 
id B.- tae eS : | | 4.71 Do. 
ba _ Free market____- 4.33 | 4.37 | 4.23 | 4. 355 Do 
Bolivia____- ...| Boliviano. --___. Controlled. .......... 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | Mar. 13 
Compensation. - ---- 453.83 | 55.00 55.00 | 55.00 | Do 
| aaa 245.46 | 56.71 | 60. 06 | 61.00 | End of 
eee i | Feb 
Brazil]. ._-_-- | Milreis i. __ a 16.829 | 5 16.500 |516. 500 | 516.500 | 516.500 | Mar. 15 
Free market____ ----|3 19. 706 19. 789 | 19.770 19.770 | 19.770 | Do 
Special free market____._|321. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700} Do 
"Saas 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.754 | 20.470 | 20. 450 Do. 
ee cme Peso. -.- | —. (sae 1m37 | 1087 |... ses | 19.37 | in. 28 
Bxpors Grefe.......... 25. 00 25. 00 | 25.00 Do 
Curb market__.-......._| 32. 47 33. 04 32. 50 Do 
Free____ 31. 04 31.05 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange- _.-_- 29. 86 31.05 , 31.15 Do 
: : Mining dollar-___- 31.13 31.15 Do 
Colombia____- do Controlled i 1.75 1. 75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Mar. 21 
Bank of Republic... 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_ (7) (*) (7 ? 
1 he ae 1. 78 1. 93 1.93 1.92 1.92 Mar. 21 
Costa Rica_.- Colon. .- Uncontrolled __.-_._-- 5. 67 5. 70 5. 75 5.77 5.85 Mar. 8 
Controlled. . 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba__.... — a ...| Free__ a ee . 93 . 90 .92 . 93 OF Mar. 22 
Ecuador_____- Sucre....-. Central Bank (Free) 14. 83 15. 44 
Central Bank (Official) .. 16. 42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 Mar. 15 
. Commercial bank rate 14.99 |19 15.73 
Honduras. - Lempira_ - Official. _______. 2. 04 » 04 2.04 2 04 Mar. 15 
Mexico 5 Pe so Free - 5. 18 . 40 4.85 4.85 Mar. 8&8 
Nicaragua. _- Cordoba oe. 5. 00 . OO . OO 5.00 Mar. 15 
urb ches ». 35 6, 36 6. 02 6.50 Do 
Paraguay __--_.- Paper peso en . : 70. 00 76. 04 77.00 Do 
ree 75. 35 14) 
 ———— Sol _do 1. 33 6 17 6 50 6.50 Mar. 8 
Salvador. __ Colon G0..<« 2.5 2. 2. 5 2.5 Do 
Uruguay. --- Peso do_- 3626 STS . 8959 30605 Mar. 15 
y Controlled free 4995 7 5266 520) Do 
Venezuela._._...| Bolivar Controlled 3. 19 3.19 3.19 419 Mar. 14 
Uncontrolled __ 3. 21 1 3.46 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.~May. 


2 July-Dee. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 

6 July 13-Dec. 31. 

7 For Class 2 merchandise__....... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise - -. _- 1.87 (July-Dec. 
For Class 4 merchandise 1.95 (July-Dee. 

These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

* June-Dec. 


Jan. 1-June 25 

13 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

3 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing in 
Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 percent 
above the controlled rate. Thereisalsoacurb rate, which 
is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar 

‘ Abolished on Feb. 10. 





U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tuesday 
noon, April 1. 


No. 50a—Aviation Motor Fuel and Lubri- 
cating Oil Exempt From Individual 
License for Export to Various British 
Areas. 

(Supplement to No. 50, on the same 
subject, in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 22, 1941.) 

Individual export licenses will not be 
required for shipments of aviation motor 
fuel and aviation lubricating oil to certain 
additional countries of the British Em- 
pire, and such shipments may be made 
under unlimited licenses issued for this 
purpose to the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, according to a notification of the 
Department of State to Collectors of Cus- 
toms. Exporters are, however, required 


to insert on the Shipper’s Export Decla- 
ration the appropriate license number, 
which is obtainable from the British Pur- 
chasing Commission. 

The additional British areas for which 
such licenses have been issued are: 
British Guiana. 
British Honduras 


Oceania. 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Ceylon. South West Africa. 
Federated Malay Ireland. 

States. Hong Kong. 
Kenya. Anglo Egyptian 


New Guinea. 
Northern Rhodesia. 
Tobago. 


Sudan 
Suez (Egypt). 


No. 56—Definition of Aluminum Foil. 


The Division of Controls advised Col- 
lectors of Customs on March 25 that the 
term “aluminum foil,” which was in- 
cluded under aluminum, as announced 
in No. 34 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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of February 8, 1941), has been redefined E F E t d Oth 
to include all types of paper-backed, col- uropean vy ar astern y an er 
ored, or embossed foil, or foil modified in E h R 
any other way. xchange Kates 
h — > 
er No. 57.—Unlimited Licenses for Exporta- Note.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
n- tion of Iron and Steel and Non-Fer- 
eS rous-Metal Products to the Netherlands Compiled in Finance Division 
Indies. 
The Division of Controls of the State New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
* Department has issued to the Nether- 
lands Purchasing Commission, 10 Rocke- Annual average | Monthly average 
feller Plaza, New York City, unlimited rate rate Quete- 
: licenses, effective immediately, for the Country Unit quoted aoarem 
exportation to the Netherlands Indies of ue 104 | January | Febru. Mar. 29 
the following iron and steel and non- sl 
ferrous metal products: 
13 a Re ae {Found ao $3. 2150 | $3. 2111 $3. 2129 
Pig iron. Steel sheets. a > )- 3.2280 | 3.2280 3. 2280 
of Spiegeleisen. Skelps. I ciciscccscnsioteidilnensslepiaaal {Dolier (oes) penton cwnnteans ‘ . ‘ pom ‘ Peon - 8485 
ERE hi i a A a Se ‘ ‘ 9091 
; Ferro phosphorus. Rails. China (Shanghai) i aiaenaraei ata *.0539 | *. 0542 * 0528 
15 Ferro molybdenum. Splice bars and tie Finland.____ 7 RES . 0201 . 0201 0201 
Ferro manganese. plates. Germany -. Reichsmark--.............- *, 3998 *, 3997 * 3906 
Ferro columbium. Black plate. a Kong............-.----------- a waceenneeeneeennnnn=- = = — 
28 Ferro carbon-tita- a TI. sceimsneacneaiianmaegaameckiase aEtaadamiecaiaten *.0504 |  *. 0504 *! 0505 
nium. xieS. ne , eee 2344 2344 2344 
Ferro vanadium. Track spikes. New Zealand..................---.- ASS : 3.2275 | 3.2236 3. 2254 
Ferro chrome. Castings. ... rane eames a RE . 0404 é . 0400 0401 . 0400 
Ferro tungsten. Forgings. eee |) . A *, 0913 *. 0913 *. 0913 
7: ‘ silicc Copper. Straits Settlements... .............. [ee Ee - ‘ - 4709 . 4709 4711 
2I Ferro silicon. pp Swed K pide 
Ingots. Drawn wire. NE dadiwcdeuntskunnconiaemadnes FOND ceca ncecscccecceees . 2399 ‘ - 2383 . 2383 - 2383 
‘ th ee ot pe IE EN ‘ ‘ . 2322 . 2322 . 2321 
=i — gy wire. Union of South Africa.......------- Pound. eeiobaincnsheintal ‘ 3.9800 | 3.9800 3. 9800 
« ms. . |fPound (free) -.-........... . 4354 3 4. 0342 4. 0297 4. 0306 
8 Slabs. Bars. United Kingdom...-......--.--..-- \{Pound (official) 4.0350 | 4.0350 4, 0350 
) Wire rods. Steel tanks, unas- | 
a Structural shapes. sembled. 
15 Steel piling. Sheet bars. 
- Hoops and baling Woven wire fence. 2 s s 
5 + ty iealean<deail aaeeiins Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
1: Baling ties. ers. 
Fence posts. Brass and bronze. [New York rates not currently available} 
Tin plate. Nickel. 
Pipe and tubes. Iron and steel scrap. Equiva- | Annual average 
a) Plates. pat ~ rate! 
: , , : nit 
1h At the same time, instructions were Country Official rate States 
: : dollars 
4 issued to Collectors of Customs by the of unit | 1938 1990 
Division of Controls as follows: quoted 
sain The Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
will furnish approved exporters with the NN gic ncrccnncninedinaigaadal ny oa NO ae ee en Oe, SEE ERE ee 
number of the appropriate unlimited license CS 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00_-.._-.......-...- . .. |, SGA wee 
~~ upon application to the Commission, 10 Rock- um oon eeeeeeen en enn ene ne ene eeenees | ay a wna netensnennnnnnareeecennnne oes | hae | Cea 
ss efeller Plaza, New York City. The Commis- UNG OT IB. - «~~ -~ ~~ nnnnnncnnnnennccoe= +a et ie laa eae ae . . *.01 
° = : China—Manchuria....................- Dk ETE IE GTS . 2343 | 17.2845 | 7, 2596 
er sion will give to approved applicants for the Czechoslovakia (Bohemia Moravia)..--| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_........................... «"0400 | *0347 | #*'0343 
in use of the unlimited license a numbered cer- ee i. Eee 4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
nt tificate setting forth all essential data con- Dacha ccivnatnnicacsion cakemeeoicéadewiioanet Qo..lUl ll (ll el 4.1128 | *5.0130 | % 4.5463 
ch cerning the particular shipment. The ex- SI nicssso teusenceseseincshibieibasiasidhaih ebeiimebagsicln 4); | ATi . 2398 | 10,2711 \101 . 2538 
porter will be instructed to present this cer- — pn manele Yoo <== w anna nnn nn nnn a nc a a eren—ionnennn enemas *.0200 | 0288 | =. 0251 
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portation to the Netherlands Indies of the 
following additional products: 


Dieheads. Milling cutters. 
Dies. Reamers. 
Gages. ‘Shear Knives. 
Grinding Wheels. Taps. 

Hobs. Twist and other 
Iron ore. drills. 


The export license procedure for the 
foregoing products is outlined in the last 
two paragraphs of No. 57 (see above). 


No. 59—License Exemption Expanded for 
Bunker Fuel and Ship’s Stores. 


The exemption from the export license 
requirement hitherto granted departing 
ships for bunker fuel has been extended 
and defined, in a circular rul_ng issued to 
Collectors of Customs through the Divi- 
sion of Controls of the Department of 
State, providing as follows: 

Pending further instructions, no license 1s 
required for fuel, ordinary ship’s stores and 
supplies (including necessary containers) for 
a departing freight or passenger vessel, in 
amounts limited to those which will be used 
or consumed on the vessel on its outgoing 
voyage, nor for other similar amounts in- 
tended for use or consumption on the same 
vessel on an immediate return voyage to this 
country, if scheduled. Moreover, no license 
will be required for equipment and spare 
parts for a departing freight or passenger 
vessel and intended for permanent use there- 
on, in amounts limited to the current operat- 
ing needs of such vessel. 

Unusual types or excessive quantities of 
any of the articles or materials referred to 
above will be subject to the export licensing 
requirements. 

No. 60—<Specified Petroleum Well and 
Refinery Equipment Subject to Export 
License. 

Rulings have been communicated to 
Collectors of Customs through the De- 
partment of State regarding the licens- 
ability of certain equipment used in con- 
nection with petroleum drilling and 
refining. Details are available upon 
request from any district office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


No. 61—Rulings Regarding Export Li- 
censes for Turpentine and Petroleum 
Cases, and their Containers. 

Rulings have been communicated to 
Collectors of Customs through the De- 
partment of State regarding the licensa- 
bility of turpentine and liquefied pe- 
troleum gases, and containers for them. 
Details are available upon request from 
any district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


No. 62—Rulings Regarding Export Li- 
censes for Pump Piping and Rolling 
Mill Rollers. 

Rulings have been communicated to 
Collectors of Customs through the De- 
partment of State regarding the licensa- 
bility of pump piping and rollers for 
rolling mills. Details are available upon 
request from any district office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


No. 63.—Waiver of Individual Licenses 
for Shipment of Certain Products to 
Cuba. 

In view of the prohibitions recently 
imposed by the Government of Cuba 
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upon the reexportation of specified prod- 
ucts from that country, general licenses 
were issued on March 26 by the Acting 
Secretary of State for the exportation 
from the United States to Cuba of certain 
articles and materials under control, 
making it unnecessary for American ex- 
porters to apply for individual licenses 
for those products. 

The products for which such general 
licenses have been issued are: Antimony, 
asbestos, chromium, hides (cattle and 
horse), molybdenum, quartz crystals, 
rubber (all forms and types of raw rub- 
ber, reprocessed rubber, and scrap rubber 
containing more than 10 percent of rub- 
ber), silk, sodium acetate, soda lime, 
strontium chemicals, toluol, vanadium, 
wool, ingots, bars, plates, wire rods, struc- 
tural pieces, pilings, rails, tubes, wire, 
sheets of tin, wheels, axles, and spikes. 

The code symbols and numbers for the 
above products, which the exporter is re- 
quired to enter on his export declaration, 
are obtainable from any district office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Shipments to Cuba of all 
other products under license control will 
continue to require individual licenses for 
their exportation. 


No. 64—Unlimited Licenses Issued for Er- 
portation of Petroleum and Gas Well 
Drilling and Refining Equipment to 
British Areas. 


Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Department of State to the British 
Purchasing Commission authorizing the 
exportation to various British areas of 
petroleum and gas-well equipment and 
parts, including well drilling machinery 
and parts; and petroleum refining ma- 
chinery, equipment and parts, according 
to a notification sent to Collectors of 
Customs by the Division of Controls of 
the Department of State. 

The code symbol and license numbers, 
which must be shown on Shipper’s Export 
Declaration, are obtainable by exporters 
from Captain W. G. Coventry, British 
Purchasing Commission, Adams Building, 
1333 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The British areas for which these un- 
limited licenses have been issued are as 
follows: 


Windward Islands. Federated Malay 


Straits Settlements. States. 
India. Gold Coast. 
Breat Britain. Hong Kong. 
Aden. Ireland. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Newfoundland. 


Australia. Jamaica. 
Bahamas. Kenya. 
Barbadoes. New Zealand. 


Leeward Islands. 
Nigeria. 


British Guiana. 
British Honduras. 
Burma. Northern Rhodesia. 
Ceylon. Palestine. 
Tanganyika Territory. South West Africa. 
Trinidad. Southern Rhodesia. 
Egypt. Union of South Africa 
New Guinea. 


No. 65—Various Fats and Oils, Chemicals, 
and Other Products To Be Subject to 
Export Control. 


By Presidential Proclamation, signed 
March 27, a list of 51 additional products, 
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consisting of various fats and oils, chem- 
icals, and a few miscellaneous products 
have been placed under export control, 
requiring individual licenses for their ex- 
portation from the United States begin- 
ning April 15, 1941. 

Special attention was called to the fact 
that subjecting an article to the export 
licensing requirement does not mean the 
establishment of an embargo, and specific 
statement was made to the effect that 
“control of fats and oils will be adjusted 
in such a way as to safeguard the compet- 
itive position of United States agricul- 
ture in foreign markets.” 

The 51 additional products placed 
under export control are listed below. 
Further information, specifying more 
precisely the products subject to license 
under these new controlled categories, is 
expected to be available shortly at all 
District Offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


1. Animal, fish and marine mammal oils, fats 

and greases, edible and inedible. 

2. Vegetable oils and fats, edible and in- 

edible. 

3. Vegetable oilseeds, and vegetable and 

other oil-bearing raw materials. 

4. Fatty acids. 

5. Bristles. 

6. Nux vomica. 

7. Nylon. 

8. Kapok. 

“9. Purified wood pulp containing 80 percent 
or more alphacellulose. 

10. Cork. 

11. Carbon electrodes. 

12. Petrolatum. 

13. Alkyd resins. 

14. Explosives, in addition to those listed in 
Proclamation 2237 of May 1, 1937. 

15. Detonators and blasting caps. 

16. Naphthalene. 

17. Phenol. 

18. Aniline. 

19. Phthalic anhydride. 

20. Dibutyl phthalate. 

21. Diethyl phthalate. 

22. Dipropylphthalate. 

23. Omega Chloroacetophenone. 

24. Styrene. 

25. Nitroderivatives of benzene, toluene, xy- 
lene, naphthalene, and phenols in addi- 
tion to those specified in the proclama- 
tion of May 1, 1937. 

26. Strychnine and salts thereof. 

27. Polymers and copolymers of butadiene, 
acrylonitrile, butylene, chloroprene, sty- 
rene, vinylidene, chloride, and synthetic 
rubber-like compounds, fabricated or 
unfabricated. . 

28. Chloropicrin. 

29. Tartaric acid. 

30. Rochelle Salts. 

31. Cuprous oxide. 

32. Acetic aldehyde. 

33. Pentaerythrite. 

34. Formaldehyde. 

35. Nitroguanidine. 

36. Guanidine nitrate. 

37. Dicyanodiamide. 

38. Monochloroacetic acid. 

39. Chloroacetyl chloride. 

40. Thiodiglycol. 

41. Ethylene chlorhydrine. 

42. Hexamethylene tetramine. 

43. Acrylonitrile. 

44. Butadiene. 

45. Butylene. 

46. Chloroprene. 

47. Sodium chlorate. 

48. Sulfur chlorides. 

49. Arsenic trichloride. 

50. Vinylidene chloride. 


51. Iodine. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Japan.—To reduce expenses, the Fu- 
kuda Light Aeroplane Manufacturing 
Co., in Osaka, has decided to test the 
efficiency of the newly designed planes, 
with the help of glider reproductions on 
a smaller scale. In testing a newly de- 
signed 8-passenger bimotored airliner, 
a glider measuring 10 meters with a 12- 
meter wing span, weighing 236 kilograms 
and carrying 100 kilograms, was used 
with satisfactory results. When real 
planes are used for tests, the experiment 
sometimes involves a total loss of more 
than 100,000 yen, but when the gliders 
are used, even in the worst cases, the 
loss will be only about 20,000 yen, at the 
maximum. 

The civil aviation program is to be 
expanded during 1941, and the Govern- 
ment has already appropriated 20,651,000 
yen for this purpose, according to Chugai 
Shogyo. Included in the program will 
be the establishment of an airport for 
the exclusive use of flying boats which 
will be built near Yokohama, and will 
be the first airport of its kind for civil 
aviation in Japan. Training schedules 
for air crews are to be established in sev- 
eral parts of Japan, with special emphasis 
on crews for seaplanes. Experimental 
flights are to be run monthly on the pro- 
posed route between Tamsui and Palau, 
some 4,480 miles, until September 1941, 
when a regular weekly service is ex- 
pected to be established. It is also ex- 
pected that the 10-day service between 
Yokohama and Palau will be stepped up 
to provide one flight each week and that 
the existing Fukuoka-Taihoku, Seoul- 
Dairen, Fukuoka-Nanking, and Taihoku- 
Kwangtung routes will be extended to 
Tokyo, Peking, Tokyo, and Haikow, 
respectively. 

Air Conditioning 
@ British Malaya .—Air-conditioning 
equipment is to be installed in two new 
theaters now being constructed in Singa- 
pore by Shaw Brothers, Ltd., and in sim- 
ilar projects in Ipoh and Kuala Lumpur. 
Plans have been approved for the the- 
aters at Singapore, and construction is 
expected to begin shortly. The theater 
at Ipoh was expected to open in March 
of this year, and the Kuala Lumpur the- 


ater is to be completed in the early part 
of 1942. 


Automotive Products 


@ Burma.—During the last quarter of 
1940 stocks of both commercial and 
passenger vehicles remained practically 
nonexistent, with sales often being made 
far in advance of delivery to Burma. 
The universal plaint of local dealers was 
their inability to obtain supplies any- 
where consistent with their requirements. 
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There are no Government restrictions 
on the importation of American com- 
mercial vehicles, but the quota regula- 
tions affecting American passenger cars 
continue. Under the latter, dealers are 
allotted bi-monthly quotas in terms of 
rupee value, calculated on the basis of 
one-sixth of 50 percent of their average 
sales for the 3 years prior to the war. 
Since prices have gone up, this actually 
represents a quota allotment of about 35 
percent of their pre-war sales in terms of 
number of cars sold. Except for certain 
small models, delivery of English cars, 
which, of course, are not subject to im- 
port quotas, has virtually ceased. 

The outlook for automobile sales is 

doubtful. The Burma market—which 
means both for local use and for expor- 
tation to China—can absorb any deliv- 
eries which are likely to be made within 
the near future without appreciably di- 
minishing the intensity of demand. 
@ China.—The 1941 outlook for the sale 
of automotive products is not encourag- 
ing. The _ ever-tightening restrictive 
measures in eastern China imposed by 
Japanese authorities threaten gravely to 
strangle most import trade into that 
region from non-yen-block countries. 
During 1940 North China imports of 
Japanese-made motor vehicles were the 
largest on record, owing largely to pres- 
sure exerted by the Japanese military on 
departments of the Peking regime and 
semiofficial organizations to use Jap- 
anese-made automotive equipment. 

Japanese automotive companies have 
established parts factories and assem- 
bling plants in Shanghai and North 
China as a foundation for greater trade. 

Future sales of American automotive 
products are dependent largely upon the 
turn which the political situation takes— 
a factor which is entirely beyond the 
control of automotive distributors. 

The further decline in the foreign ex- 
change value of Chinese national cur- 
rency has made the original cost of new 
motor vehicles in terms of that currency 
prohibitive for the average private owner. 
Money, however, is still plentiful among 
certain wealthy groups in Shanghai. 
The operation of both private and com- 
mercial vehicles is affected by higher 
prices of motor fuels, license fees, and 
replacement parts, while in unoccupied 
China an actual scarcity of these neces- 
sities exists. 

A sharp decrease in importations of 
passenger cars is anticipated by Tientsin 
importers during 1941, as these vehicles 
are now regarded as “luxury” goods by 
the import permit authorities. While 
competition from Japanese-made trucks 
and motor car parts may be less severe 
during 1941 than in 1940, because the 
Japanese Government makes it more dif- 
ficult to export such equipment in an 
effort to conserve foreign exchange for 
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use in Japan, it is very doubtful whether 
North China and “Meng-Chiang” im- 
ports of motor trucks and parts in 1941 
can be held even at 1940 levels, owing to 
rigid import permit restrictions. 

Tsingtao and Tsinan dealers are very 
pessimistic, as after the present small 
Tsingtao stocks are exhausted it is ques- 
tionable whether any replacements will 
be allowed. 

In Central China continued closure of 
the Yangtze River to all third power 
commerce, general stagnation of indus- 
trial and commercial activity, exodus of 
foreign nationals and failure of better 
element of Chinese population to return, 
new restrictions on importation of gaso- 
line, all militate against the automotive 
market. The sales possibilities at Han- 
kow seem limited to the needs of Jap- 
anese organs whose wants will doubtless 
be supplied chiefly by Japanese-made or 
Japanese-assembled American-made 
vehicles from Japan. 

Chinese Government business will 
doubtless continue in volume so long as 
special American government financial 
credit facilities are available. The major 
American automotive manufacturers are 
reported to now be protecting their 
China distributors upon such business, 
contrasted to conditions which prevailed 
some 2 years ago, manufacturers having 
come to realize that even though business 
may be consummated direct in the 
United States, they must rely to a large 
extent upon their China distributors to 
effect deliveries, and to perfect certain 
local financial arrangements to ensure 
that future orders will be forthcoming. 

China.—Mention was recently made in 
the “Peking Chronicle” of negotiations 
between officials of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Manchurian governments, with a 
view to introducing a uniform system of 
control on the supply and demand for 
automobiles. 

Announcement is now made of the 
establishment, presumably under the 
above-mentioned scheme, of the “Shan- 
tung Automobile Association,’ which is 
apparently designed to control the im- 
portation and operation of automotive 
vehicles, as well as the servicing and 
repair of such vehicles. 

According to the press notice, it is the 
intention of the North China authorities 
to introduce a system of controlling the 
supply and demand for automobiles 
which will be uniform with those em- 
ployed in Japan and Manchuria. It is 
also noted that importers and dealers in 
automotive vehicles, automotive parts 
and accessories, dealers in oils used by 
automobiles, service stations, garages, 
automotive transportation companies 
and even private automobile owners 
“may” apply to join the Shantung Auto- 
mobile Association before January 20, 
1941. It is further noted that investiga- 
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tion as to the qualifications of applicants 
for membership will be conducted ‘‘under 
official auspices.” 

It is assumed that the adoption of a 
system of automotive control similar to 
those being enforced in Japan and Man- 
churia would involve, among other things, 
the rationing of gasoline. 

It is not yet known what effect the 

formation of this association will have 
on American business interests and car 
owners. 
@ Egypt—There were only about 1,600 
new passenger cars sold in 1940 as 
against 2,774 in 1939, or a decrease of 
approximately 42 percent. This down- 
ward trend threatens to become much 
sharper during 1941. The trade estimates 
that with present conditions prevailing 
throughout 1941, the year’s turn-over of 
new passenger cards of all makes will not 
exceed 300. 

This pessimistic estimate is based on the 
fact that the retail price of passenger 
cars has increased greatly, owing to the 
extra freight and insurance costs. In 
spite of the fact, therefore, that present 
economic conditions of the country may 
be regarded as satisfactory, it is believed 
that the present retail price of new 
passenger cars has become prohibitive 
for all but the wealthiest prospects. 

A much better situation prevails in the 
market for commercial vehicles. It may 
now be stated that the road versus rail 
controversy, which was a constant source 
of agitation in this country for a number 
of years, has at last been settled. Under 
date of January 1, 1941, the Government 
signed a decree authorizing the free cir- 
culation throughout Egypt of all com- 
mercial vehicles used in the transport of 
passengers and goods. Although this de- 
cree was limited to a period of 3 months 
from January 1, 1941, it is the consensus 
of opinion among the trade that the time 
limit will be extended indefinitely. 

It is estimated by the trade that at 

present there is need in the country for 
3,000 additional trucks and buses. It is 
felt, however, that not more than between 
1,000 and 1,500 will arrive in time to be 
sold in Egypt during 1941. 
@ El Salvador—During 1940 the sale of 
automobiles was affected by the uncer- 
tainty of the coffee market and other 
lines of business. Imports of motor ve- 
hicles decreased an estimated 20 to 25 
percent from 1939. Sales were entirely 
of American cars since shipments from 
Europe could not be made and practi- 
cally all local stocks of European cars 
were sold in 1939. Automobile dealers 
believe that sales for 1941 are likely to 
fall off another 25 percent as compared 
with 1940. 

Imports of passenger cars totaled 221 
units, all from the United States. This 
total was divided as follows: low priced 
98, medium priced 115, and high priced 8. 

Imports of motor trucks, all of which 
were light trucks and chassis, fell off 
markedly during 1940. Sales had been 
somewhat above normal in 1939 and the 
Government, which is always the biggest 
buyer of trucks, was out of the market 
because of fairly large purchases made 
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during 1939. Some 55 station wagons 
were purchased in 1940 and probably 
more than half of these will be used as 
autobusses in the rural districts. No 
large autobusses were imported. 

Competition from European heavy 
Diesel busses and trucks has been very 
difficult for American competition to 
meet in recent years. The light truck 
field has always been more or less of an 
American monopoly, but Diesel-driven 
vehicles had previously almost monopo- 
lized the heavy truck and bus trade be- 
cause of their very low cost of operation. 
The supply of European Diesel trucks 
was cut off during 1940 but almost no 
replacements were made and makes of 
heavy American trucks were not able to 
enter the local market. In the light 
truck field, and in the field of light sta- 
tion wagons, which are widely used as 
autobusses, competition between the var- 
ious American manufacturers is always 
keen. 

The market for motorcycles would 
seem to be practically nonexistent at 
present and for the immediate future. 
American motorcycles have never had 
any real market as they are considered 
too heavy and powerful and consume too 
much fuel. The Government is almost 
the only buyer, using a few in the army 
and the police force. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, San Salvador.) 

@ Jran—tThe outlook for the Iranian 
automotive trade in 1941 depends entirely 
on the policy adopted by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment in its control over foreign trade. 

During 1940 the administration of the 
Iranian exchange control tended to dis- 
courage the importation of American au- 
tomotive vehicles. The relative facility 
offered to German manufacturers by 
the Iranian-German clearing agreement 
caused the importation of a number of 
German passenger cars. Whether or not 
the importation of German automobiles 
continues, there is no present indication 
of a modification in the policy of the 
Iranian Government which made such 
imports possible and profitable. 

Automobile dealers believe that the ex- 

tension and development of the Iranian 
railway system will permanently reduce 
the local market for heavy trucks. 
@ Jtaly.—Under a new set of regulations, 
published in the press of February 18, 
and effective March 1, 1941, private motor 
traffic in Italy will be subject to astill more 
drastic curtailment than hitherto. The 
most radical feature of the measure is the 
extension of the prohibition of holiday 
traffic to all motor vehicles, including 
those driven by methane gas, charcoal, 
and all other means of propulsion. 

It is further forbidden to carry women 
and children in the vehicles still author- 
ized to circulate (on working days) unless 
accompanied by the holder of the special 
circulation permit. 

The announcement states that “in con- 
sideration of the necessity of abolishing 
all luxury uses of motor cars, police 
agents are ordered to report to the com- 
petent authorities the license-plate num- 
bers of all cars found parked near 
theaters, motion picture houses, cafes, 
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and other places of entertainment,” 
whereupon their circulation permits will 
be withdrawn. 

From March 1 the existing (more or 

less nOminal) monthly gasoline allot- 
ments will be further reduced, with taxi- 
cab groups in the smaller cities and cars 
for garage hire, being slightly favored in 
the reclassification. 
@ Mevico.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in the Federal District amounted 
to 2,410 units during the last half of 1940 
compared with 2,372 in the first half. 
For the last 6-month period, automobile 
financing was readily available. 

Demand for new cars was slow until 
after the inauguration of President Avila 
Camacho on December 1, 1940, when a 
sudden increase was observed. 

The outlook for the next 6 months is 
optimistic in general with dealers antici- 
pating a good turn-over in used cars and 
replacement parts as well as the new 
models. 

Not a single sale was made of any new 
model of the German Opel during the 
last 6 months of 1940, according to avail- 
able statistics of automobile registrations 
within the Federal District. Sales of new 
models included three Italian Fiats and 7 
Mercedes Benz which have been carried 
in stock since before the war. 

Availability of automobile financing 
has tended to cause taxicab drivers to re- 
place many cars. Stocks of used passen- 
ger cars are normal and agencies con- 
sulted report a good demand. At this 
time, dealers anticipate difficulty in ob- 
taining deliveries of trucks sufficient to 
cover the expected demand for 1941. 

Sales of replacement parts and acces- 
sories have been satisfactory and are ex- 
pected to increase within the next 6 
months, despite the increasing demand 
for new cars. (American Embassy, Mex- 
ico, D. F.) 
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® Hong Kong.—Chinese Government 
representatives appeared to control the 
market for bristles in Hong Kong during 
the fourth quarter of 1940. Most of the 
business was in Chungking black bristles 
No. 27 assortment, quoted on the basis of 
piculs of 13314 pounds. At the end of 
October, the quotation was $246 (United 
States currency) per picul. In Novem- 
ber, quotations varied between $231 and 
$254, while in December the price was 
$257 to $269. The trend continued up- 
ward in the first half of January 1941. 
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At the end of December 1940, Hong 
Kong stocks of Chungking bristles were 
estimated to be 2,500 piculs (about 333,- 
250 pounds), which were larger than 
in preceding months and attributed to 
arrivals in December being larger than 
usual. 

Bristles originating mainly in Szech- 
wan Province, China, are being exported 
principally via Rangoon and Hong Kong, 
The varying degree to which these two 
routes will be used is a matter of uncer- 
tainty and will doubtless change from 
time to time. 

Shipping lines have thus far been able 
to grant space for all bristles which have 
been offered. 


Chemicals 


@ China—Imports of chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and pharmaceuticals into all of 
China totaled 31,918,000 Customs gold 
units in the calendar year 1940, of which 
Japan supplied one-third, the United 
States one-sixth, and Germany one- 
twelfth. Total imports into the port of 
Shanghai were valued at 12,130,000 units, 
of which 30 percent came from the 
United States. 

The average value of the Customs gold 
unit for evaluating imports during 1940 
was $0.67725 (U.S. currency) at Shanghai 
and Central and South Ports, $0.153 at 
North China ports, and $0.6165 in the 
area under Chinese control, hence it 
would be difficult to estimate in terms 
of United States dollars the total value 
of imports into all of China. 

German chemicals have dominated the 
China market for years, but during 1939 
supplies from the Japanese Empire 
equaled Germany’s share of the trade, 
and in 1940 was far greater. Aside from 
the fact that the war in Europe has 
caused imports from Germany to de- 
cline, Japan’s rise to predominance in 
the market is largely attributable to that 
country’s control of China’s principal 
ports and means of communication 
which has led to the institution of cus- 
toms controls, exchange restrictions, and 
other measures designed to favor Jap- 
anese trade. 

The decrease in supplies from Europe, 
resulting from war conditions, has placed 
American chemicals in a more favorable 
position in the China market. During 
1940 Shanghai chemical importers 
placed an increasing number of orders 
in the United States, although the higher 
price quotations on American products, 
the rise in freight and insurance rates 
and the low value of Chinese currency 
combined to retard trade. 


Organic Chemicals 


Shipments of industrial explosives 
from continental United States to 
Puerto Rico during 1940 increased to 
$144,379, from $63,052 in the preceding 
year. 

@ Jndia—Imports of coal-tar dyes into 
India during the 10 months ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1940, were valued at 22,381,024 
rupees ($6,714,307) of which Bombay’s 
share was 18,701,434 rupees ($5,610,410). 
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The bulk came mainly from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. 
Germany supplied 65 percent of the 
trade, the United Kingdom 12 percent, 
Switzerland 11 percent, the United 
States 4 percent, and Japan 2 percent. 
There was an unprecedented rise in 
imports of dyestuffs during the 5 months 
ending June 30, 1940. Receipts during 
that period were valued at 30,307,936 
rupees ($9,092,380). 
@ Jran—A glycerin and soap factory 
located near Tehran was completed in 
June 1940. The plant is reported to be 
capable of producing 2 metric tons of 
glycerin, 30 metric tons of soap, and 
5,000 candles, daily. With the installa- 
tion of additional equipment, it can also 
produce cosmetics and shoe polishes. 
@ Sweden.—Chemicals, such as acetan- 
ilide, saccharine, nitrocellulose, and 
chloride which Sweden had formerly to 
import are now produced at Befors in 
sufficient quantities to meet the coun- 
try’s immediate needs. This company is 
now attempting to utilize the byprod- 
ucts and raw materials resulting from 
the company’s normal production in or- 
der to satisfy as many civilian needs as 
possible. As the building in which 
acetanilide is produced is not yet com- 
pleted, only about one-third of full 
capacity is at present utilized. 


Chemical Specialties 


WH Union of South Africa—All types of 
polishes, including furniture, floor, shoe, 
metal, and automobile, are manufactured 
in the Union of South Africa. The lat- 
est report, covering the output of polishes 
in the country was for 1938, and accord- 
ing to the report there were 13 establish- 
ments manufacturing all types of polish, 
with a total capital investment of 
£56,693. 

The number of workers employed by 
the industry totaled 258, with the total 
value of consumption of materials reach- 
ing £218,862, while the total value of 
polishes produced amounted to £408,277. 
In 1937 production was divided as fol- 
lows: furniture polish, 2,426 imperial 
gallons; floor polish, 6,332,722 pounds; 
boot polish, 712,667 pounds; metal polish, 
60,946 pounds; and automobile polish, 
8,082 pounds. 

Coal 


BH Yugooslavia.—Representatives of Yugo- 
slav coal mining interests have submitted 
a request to the Yugoslav State Railways 
for an increase in the price of coal sold 
to that agency. In support of the re- 
quest, they pointed to the big increase in 
operating expenses, workmen’s wages 
having increased by 45 percent, taxes by 
an average of 10 to 15 percent, and other 
expenses in connection with mining by 
at least 20 percent as against January, 
1939. The State Railways purchase coal 
from the mines at a price about 37 per- 
cent below the market level. 

It is reported that a rich deposit of 
hard coal of very good quality has been 
discovered along the State road Prij- 
edor-—Bos. Dubica on State-owned 
territory. 
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@ Tunisia—The Tunisian cork-oak for- 
ests, comprising about 140,000 hectares, 
are owned and operated by the State un- 
der direct control of the Service des 
Forets, Tunis. 


During the past 2 years in particular, 
the Service des Forets has been inter- 
ested in maintaining and improving the 
quality of the cork and has adopted a 
policy of limiting the yearly strip to 
approximately 60,000 metric quintals. 
This figure may be slightly exceeded at 
times, or it may be somewhat reduced. 

According to Tunisian officials, cork 
production during 1940 was as follows: 
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The annual auction sale of cork was 
held on November 3, 1940; 59,415 metric 
quintals of the 1940 strip were sold at an 
average price of 137.80 French francs per 
metric quintal. The remainder of the 
strip, mainly male cork, was unsold. 

It is estimated that on December 1, 
1940, about 10,000 metric quintals of cork 
were available for sale in the open mar- 
ket in Tunisia. This figure, it is said, 
comprised the unsold portion of the cur- 
rent year strip and about 5,500 metric 
quintals held over from the previous 
year. It is possible, however, that a por- 
tion of the latter figure included cork of 
the 1940 strip which was being held in 
the country for speculative purposes. 

Shipment of cork from Tunisia under 
present war conditions is difficult; little 
cargo space is available and products less 
bulky are given preference. As little 
cork is being accepted at Tunis, cork is 
being shipped at Tabarca, Tunisia, or 
sent to Algeria for shipment at a port 
in that country. 

It is reported that many railroad 
freight cars are now being returned to 
Morocco from Tunisia empty and that 
the possibility of loading the cars with 
cork, for eventual shipment to the 
United States, is receiving consideration. 

Details of the industry in recent years 
are shown in the following table: 
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| Strip (in | Sold at | pt 
ss . \ | F oY lab . a p ) P 
Year metric | 2¥ction | Total price | metric 
auintals)| (metric (franes) | : 
juintals) cnstndate | quintal 
juintals - 
| | | (francs) 
- | - _ a wy ee 
1937 78. 498 75. 438 7. 705. 068 104. 60 
1938 72.263 | 45.168 | 4.781.697 | 110. 70 
1939__. 67.344 | 75.189 7. 755. 923 103. 50 
1940 63. 737 59.415 | 8. 186.673 137. 80 





Data, either official or unofficial, rela- 
tive to exports of cork from Tunisia dur- 
ing recent years are not available. 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


Batteries and Flashlights 


BH Germany—tIn the production of dry 
cells for batteries the use of material- 
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saving construction methods and substi- 
tute materials are reported to have made 
progress, although their utilization has 
been limited somewhat by the nature of 
the product, according to the German 
press. 

Official data or estimates on wartime 
production of dry-cell batteries are not 
available, but prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities estimates placed the output at 
around 500,000,000 units per annum. 
Production at present is no doubt con- 
siderably greater, owing to the sharply 
increased demand for flashlight cells for 
use during black-outs. 

A new departure in the manufacture 
of dry cells in 1940 was the replacement 
of manganese ore (braunstein) with 
activated carbon by several local manu- 
facturers. A new system of dry-cell bat- 
teries is used for this purpose which was 
developed in 1934-35 for large size (100 
by 38 by 38 millimeter) cells. Initial 
difficulties in the manufacture of small 
size activated carbon cells on available 
automatic machinery are reported to have 
been overcome. Activated carbon or “air 
oxygen” cells are reported to have an 
initial output slightly smaller than man- 
ganese dry cells but a greater total output 
and a longer lifetime; their production 
cost is about 10 to 15 percent higher than 
for conventional dry-cell batteries. These 
dry-cell batteries give best results with 
40 mA flashlight bulbs, it is stated. 

Pictures of German dry-cell battery 
machines and efficiency graphs of man- 
ganese and activated carbon dry-cell bat- 
teries are shown in a German article 
which is available on a loan basis upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Electric Lighting 


BH Germany.—“International Candle 
Power” was accepted in Germany, effec- 
tive January 1, 1941, as the only official 
unit for measuring the intensity of light, 
replacing the use of the “Hefner Candle,” 
the German press reports. As in other 
countries, where this unit has been ac- 
cepted Germany has a period of 12 to 
18 months to adjust itself to the interna- 
tional unit. 
@ Japan.—Exports of electric lamps to 
the United States in December 1940 were 
valued at $12,252—an increase of 20 per- 
cent over the November total but much 
less than previous monthly shipments in 
1940. 

Details of Japan’s exports of electric 
bulbs to the United States in December 
follow: 





j | 
Origin and type | Number | Value 








METAL 
Tokyo: | 
Christmas. ......................| 1,030,000 | $6, 707 
CT ected 330, 000 886 
Yokohama: | 
Miniature, 36-inch: } 
Flashlight bulbs_.........._| 741,000 | 4,311 
Candelabra, 4s-inch_-------- whea 20, 000 258 
ES a a ee ee 2,111,600 | 12, 252 





Export of lamp bases and brass nipples 
to the United States in December were: 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





| | . 
Item | Dozen | Value 
Decorated porcelain lamp bases 211 | $692 
Decorated earthen lamp bases 4,891 | 9, 907 
Glass lamp bases_- () 


Total..... 5, 102 | 10, 599.03 
Brass nipples (for lamp bases),558 | Pounds | Value 
dozen___-_- F eS 45 | $52 





1 Less than $1 in value. 


Wire and Cable 


@ Exports of rubber-covered wire and 
cable from the United States in December 
totaled 629.493 pounds valued at $194,- 
971, compared with 693,451 pounds valued 
at $175,568 in November, a decrease of 
9.4 percent in quantity but an increase 
of 11 percent in value. During the first 
7 months of 1940, average monthly ship- 
ments of rubber-covered wire were 
valued at over $1,150,000, but in the last 
5 months, average monthly shipments 
dropped to $217,000. The United King- 
dom, Netherlands West Indies and the 
Panama Canal Zone accounted for 52 
percent of the total with purchases of 
$78,169, $11,968, and $11,101, respectively, 
in December. 

Other insulated copper wire and cable 
sold to world markets in December 
amounted to 1,617,826 pounds valued at 
$354,431, decreases of 27.2 and 24.4 per- 
cent, respectively, from the November 
total of 2,221,287 pounds, valued at $468,- 
860. Forty-nine percent of the December 
shipments went to the Canal Zone, 
Netherlands Indies, Argentina, and Chile 
($97,818, $36,659, $19,796, and $18,443, 
respectively). 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil.—Unofficial estimates of the 
1941-42 coffee crop of Brazil remains at 
slightly less than 12,000,000 bags. 

Exports from Santos during the first 
half of February totaled 446,178 bags of 
60 kilograms each, compared with 505,- 
308 bags during the same period of 1940. 
Exports during the current coffee year by 
February 15 had reached 5,234,384 bags, 
compared with 6,843,594 in 1940. Port 
stocks totaled 1,861,981 bags, as against 
2,145,113 on February 15, 1940. 

Exports from Rio de Janeiro totaled 
133,391 bags (289.641 during the 1940 
period). Shipments for the coffee year 
were reported at 1,353,071 bags, 916,416 
less than during the preceding year. 
Port stocks stood at 508,295 bags (524,- 
671 on February 15, 1940). 

Stocks in Victoria increased substan- 
tially, from 99,961 bags on January 31, 
1941, to 128,850 on February 15. Exports 
during this pericd totaled only 18,350 
bags. 

The most recent information available 
from the D. N. C. indicates that coffee 
eliminations between January 1 and 15, 
1941, totaled 88,161 bags. 

Despite a shortage of shipp'ng, exports 
held up, and Santos shipped 310,646 bags 
of 60 kilograms each during the last half 
of February, all of which was destined 
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to the United States. During the same 
period of 1940 exports totaled 304,254 
bags. Total exports for the crop year 
have reached 5,710,966 bags compared 
with 7,149,986 during the same period of 
the previous year. The tendency to re- 
duce port stocks continued, and 1,714,350 
bags were reported in Santos on the last 
day of the month, compared with 1,861,- 
$81 on February 15. 

Exports from Rio totaled 52,754 bags, 
compared with 133,391 during the first 
fortnight of the month. For the total 
crop year, 1,406,825 bags have been ex- 
ported (2,359,201 during 1939-40). Port 
stocks increased from 485,617 bags on 
February 15 to 565,193 on February 28. 

Only 10,013 bags were exported from 
Victoria (18,350 during the first 2 weeks 
of the month), and port stocks continued 
to rise, totaling 161,732 bags on the 28th 

According to the D. N. C., 114,783 bags 
were eliminated between January 15 and 
January 31, 1941. 

A decree-law signed by President 
Vargas on February 15, authorizing the 
Bank of Brazil to finance Brazilian cof- 
fee crops during the period November 
1, 1940, to October 31, 1943, has caused 
general satisfaction in agricultural and 
mercantile circles. While details have 
not been published, the fact that grow- 
ers are authorized to borrow on security 
of three crops will mitigate the hard- 
ships resulting from this year’s greatly 
reduced harvest. It is understood that 
regulations are now being formulated. 

Consumption of coffee in the city of 
Sao Paulo during 1940 amounted to 8.143 
kilograms per person, compared with 
7.768 in 1939, and 7.553 in 1938, accord- 
ing to a press report. The population 
of the city was given as 1,378,600, and 
the total consumption, 11,227,050 kilo- 
grams. (American Consulate General, 
Sao Paulo.) 

Brazil.—Intensive efforts on the part 
of local coffee exporters to invade the 
American market with Pernambuco 
types are currently reflecting favorable 
results. This new outlet is viewed with 
considerable optimism by local observers, 
who cite the stronger-than-normal de- 
mand for raw products now prevailing 
in the United States. 

Exports of Pernambuco coffee in Jan- 
uary 1941 totaled 8,588 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (all to the United States); 
January 1940 exports totaled 956 bags 
(311 to United States). 


Statistical Position of Coffee in Pernam- 
buco 


[Bags] 





1940 
_ Janu- 
Item | ary 
Janu- Decem-| 1941 
ary ber | 


Stocks, port of Recife, Jan. 1, | 
1941 35, 552 | 22, 346 25, 682 
Received from Baia 1 
Received from Rio de Janeiro | 210 35 
Received from interior of Per- | 
nambuco by truck and rail- 
I eitcntrardeaene 13,826 | 15, 823 18, 000 


Total movement 49, 589 | 38, 204 43, 682 
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Current estimates of coffee production 
in Pernambuco for the 1940-41 crop year 
are: Departamento Nacional do Cafe 
(official) , 120,000 bags; Instituto do Cafe 
de Pernambuco (semiofficial), 160,000 
bags; trade advices (nonofficial) , 130,000 
bags. 

Lack of proper rainfall—particularly 
in the Garanhuns sector—has adversely 
affected the new crop (1941-42) to such 
an extent that planters are predicting a 
30 percent reduction in production, com- 
parable with the 1940 harvest. Flower- 
ing in all growing regions has been 
retarded, and the present state is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. (American Con- 
sulate, Pernambuco.) 

Brazil.—Exports of Bahia cocoa from 
the two shipping ports, Bah‘a and Ilheos, 
during January, totaled 293,214 bags 
(107,350 from Ilheos). Shippers state 
that the 1940-41 crop year will end with 
a total production of 2,000,000 bags, 
rather than 1,900,000, as _ previously 
reported. 


Exports of Cocoa Beans From the State 
of Bahia 





January 
Country of destination 


1940 =| = (1941 


Bags! | Bags! 

United States 46, 500 2 247, 200 
Finland | 35, 001 
Argentina 5, 050 8, 533 
Colombia 500 | 650 
Chile : 250 
Uruguay 200 500 
Brazil (other States) 68, 490 1, 080 
Others 28, 668 


Total 149, 408 293, 214 





Bags of 60 kilograms. 
New York, 190,800; Philadelphia, 49,100; Boston, 
4,000; San Francisco, 2,800; Seattle, 500. 


Movement of Cocoa Stocks at Bahia ’ 





January 
Item 

190 | 1941 

Bags Bags 
Arrivals 177,789 | 212,328 
Exports _..| 149,408 | 293,214 
Stocks, Jan. 31 . | 125, 038 | 190, 414 

| 





Previous month's carry-over is included in figures 


It is too early for accurate forecasts of 

the 1941-42 crop. The rainfall was 
sufficient in January and early February, 
although not as abundant as in Decem- 
ber. Trees are full of sap and in good 
condition. Flowering is beginning. Ina 
general way, it is expected that the in- 
termediate crop (May to September) will 
be small and late, but growers hope that 
the main crop (October to April) wili be 
satisfactory. (American Consulate, 
Bahia.) 
HB Cuba.—Exports of coffee from Cuba 
in February totaled 978 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (United States 640, and 
Canal Zone 338), compared with 27,356 
in February 1940 and 3,318 in January 
1941. 

Coffee imports in February totaled 120 
bags (90 from Puerto Rico, and 30 from 
the Dominican Republic) , which also rep- 
resents recorded imports since January 1, 
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1941. Imports during the first 2 months 
of 1940 totaled 8,285 bags. 

Exports during the calendar year 1940 
totaled 112 373 bags (United States 58.872, 
France 39,085, Italy 4,184, Spain 6912), 
according to advance official Cuban Gov- 
ernment statistics. The total value ag- 
gregated $625,253. Comparable figures 
for 1939 totaled 141,951 bags, valued at 
$856 064 (United States 105,889, France 
20,117, Italy, 2,856, Spain 3,573). 

Official import statistics for 1940 show 

a total of 55.724 bags, valued at $360 817 
(Dominican Republic 38,699, Puerto Rico 
15 487), compared with the 1939 total of 
3.701 bags, valued at $55,983 (Dominican 
Republic 638, Puerto Rico 2,737). 
@ Ecuador.—January 1941 deliveries of 
cocoa at Guayaquil, through which port 
about 95 percent of the crop is shipped, 
totaled 31,406 quintals of 101.4 pounds 
each (Arriba grade, 23525; Machala 
grade, 3,434; other grades, 4,447), com- 
pared with 19,203 quintals in January 
1940 (Arriba, 12,276; Machala, 2,637; 
other, 4,290). 

Stocks in Guayaquil are, normally, 
very small. The delay between arrival at 
Guayaquil and delivery to lighters for ex- 
port is normally about 5 days. Internal 
consumption is estimated at less than 5 
percent. By adding 10 percent to arrivals 
at Guayaquil, a figure reasonably repre- 
senting total Ecuadoran production is 
attained. This 10 percent may be con- 
sidered as covering internal consumption, 
shrinkage, and exports through other 
ports. 

January is the harvesting season of 
the famous “Christmas” crop, for which 
quotations are normally higher than for 
the grades received in December. 

The number of productive trees re- 
mains stationary, new plantings being 
insignificant. Production depends en- 
tirely on weather conditions between now 
and April, which, so far, have been satis- 
factory, and the present year’s crop is 
expected to be better than last year’s— 
especially as the 1940 crop was the worst 
one since 1933. 

eliveries at the port of Guayaquil in 
1940 were 233,281 quintals, compared 
with 288,648 in 1939. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 

Ecuador.—Exports of coffee from 
Ecuador during January are estimated at 
12,215 bags of 60 kilograms each (all to 
the United States), compared with 24,- 
679 bags (23,958 to United States) in 
December 1940, and 19,270 (14,637 to 
United States) in January 1940. 

Exports from July 1940 to January 
1941 totaled 172,912 bags, compared with 
170,132 during the comparable 1939-40 
period. 

Small quantities are exported through 
border ports, but it is estimated that 
these exports do not total more than 3 
percent of total coffee exports from 
Ecuador. 

No production figures, nor very reliable 
estimates thereon, are available, but the 
trade believes that production is, at the 
highest, 10 percent above exports. As- 
suming this to be true, and after obtain- 
ing crop forecasts from the best avail- 
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able sources, the following production 
estimates have been prepared (in bags of 
60 kilograms): Coffee year ending June 
30, 1941, 260,000; ending June 30, 1942, 
280,000. 

No satisfactory data are available for 

reliable crop forecasts. Production— 
especia'ly for the coffee year ending June 
30, 1942—may vary greatly from the esti- 
mate given, but should the coffee situa- 
tion continue normally, this estimate 
should prove essentially correct. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Guayaquil.) 
@ Guatemala.—Exports of coffee from 
Guatemala during the 4-week period, 
January 24 to February 20, 1941, were 
exceptionally heavy, having reached 153,- 
357 bags of 60 kilograms each, compared 
with 95899 bags during the period De- 
cember 27, 1940 to January 23, 1941, and 
95,682 bags during the 4 weeks January 
26 to February 22, 1940. All exports 
again went to the United States (152, 
100 bags), with the exception of small 
shipments to Canada and China. 

Total shipments during the current 

season, from September 1, 1940, to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1941, reached 425,172 bags of 60 
kilograms each, of which 422,232 went to 
the United States, leaving only about 112,- 
700 bags of the 1940-41 quota of 535,000 
bags to the latter country still to be 
shipped. The Central Coffee Office of the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture has 
sent out circulars to local producers and 
exporters asking for exact figures as to 
how much coffee has been exported under 
each individual quota here, and how 
much has been contracted for but not yet 
exported. Pending a final check on the 
local quota situation, all applications for 
further export permits are being held in 
suspense. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Guatemala.) 
@ Haiti—Shipments of coffee from Haiti 
during January 1941 totaled 50,191 bags 
(United States, 48,841; Canada, 1,334; 
Bahama Islands, 16) of 60 kilograms 
each, valued at $307,424, compared with 
30,584 bags, valued at $235,142 in Jan- 
uary 1940. 

Exports from October 1, 1940, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1941, totaled 129,145 bags, com- 
pared with 119,981 during the compara- 
ble 1939-40 period. The United States 
took 71 percent of the total during the 
first 4 months of the 1939140 fisca] year, 
and 98 percent during the comparable 
period ended January 31, 1941. 

Estimates as to the size of the present 
crop varied, ranging from 20,000,000 to 
24,000.000 kilograms. The general revi- 
sion downward is a result of unsettled 
conditions in the world coffee markets, 
and the low prices offered the peasants. 

It is reliably reported that, although 
total coffee shipments up to the present 
time of this fiscal year amount to 129,145 
bags—wh'ch is only approximately 47 
percent of the total quota of 275,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each allotted Haiti in 
the recent coffee agreement signed in the 
United States—the entire quota of 275,- 
000 bags has already been contracted for, 
and that the remainder, which has not 
yet been shipped, is merely being held in 
Haiti for future delivery. 
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@ Honduras.—Coffee exports from Hon- 
duras showed a slight increase in Janu- 
ary, totaling 484 bags (all to the United 
States), compared with 125 in December 
1940. 

In addition, there were 100 cans of 

ground coffee, weighing 1,760 pounds, 
valued at $200, exported from Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras, in January 1941, 
destined to Mexico. (American Consu- 
late, Tegucigalpa.) 
@ Merico.—Exports of coffee from Mex- 
ico during February 1941 are estimated 
at 90,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (all 
to the United States), compared with 
75,000 (all to United States) in January 
1941, and a total of 106,834 bags in Febru- 
ary 1940. This latter figure is based on 
statistics furnished by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, whereas the 1941 figures are 
based on information furnished by the 
trade. The States covered are Veracruz, 
Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Tabasco. 

The trade estimates the 1940-41 crop, 

now being harvested, at approximately 
595,000 bags of washed coffee, compared 
with about 793,500 bags produced during 
1939-40. ‘(American Consulate, Vera- 
cruz.) 
@ Nigeria—The main crop of the present 
1940-41 cocoa season in Nigeria was 
originally estimated at 100,000 long tons, 
but probably no more than 90,000 tons is 
expected now. The crop, which is re- 
ported to be of excellent quality, has 
moved more swiftly to the ports for ship- 
ment this year, resulting in less storing 
in the bush, which has undoubtedly 
helped to prevent mold and deteriora- 
tion. More stringent enforcement of 
the local Government inspection system 
at buying stations, and at all storage and 
handling points up to the port of ship- 
ment, is another factor tending to im- 
prove the quality of cocoa shipped. It 
is expected that all of the present main 
crop will have been shipped by next Feb- 
ruary. Prices fixed by the Government 
are: First quality, £14, ex scale Lagos; 
second quality, £13, ex scale Lagos. 

Of interest, in connection with the ex- 
cellent quality of Nigerian cocoa this 
year, is the adoption of a new form of 
block stacking in local warehouses. Up 
to present season, it had been the opin- 
ion of the Department of Agriculture 
that frequent air passages should be 
formed through stacks of cocoa, i. e., that 
the stacks should not comprise too many 
bags. It has now been found that cocoa 
keeps better when solidly stacked, where- 
by only the bags on the outside are sub- 
ject to moisture and attack by moths and 
other cocoa pests. 
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@ Venezuela—The present coffee crop, 
which is being picked, will probably reach 
the 600,000-bag mark, and about half 
of this amount will be ready as good 
washed coffee, according to responsible 
sources. 

Exports during January were reported 
at 114,588 bags of 60 kilograms each, in- 
cluding 113,001 to the United States, 972 
to Japan, and 468 to Chile. The Jan- 
uary shipments were distributed, by 
ports, as follows: La Guaira, 22,657; 
Puerto Cabello, 37,186; Puerto Sucre, 
4,583; Maracaibo, 47,112; Carupano, 
3,050 bags. (American Consulate, 
Caracas.) 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—Butter stocks have not been 
depleted as rapidly as had been feared 
when curtailment of consumption was 
urged last December. There are indi- 
cations of considerable consumer hoard- 
ing during the period of rapidly rising 
prices, which culminated in the fixing of 
maximum butter prices on December 27. 
Since that time, market quotations have 
dropped slightly below the permitted 
maximum. Growing interest is attached 
to the Government’s promise to estab- 
lish minimum butter prices during the 
season of flush production. It is possi- 
ble, however, that such action will not 
be necessary if producers send more of 
their supplies of milk to the cheese fac- 
tories, thus creating a relative scarcity 
of butter. On the other hand, butter 
prices may slump if speculators, antic- 
ipating subsequent maximum price re- 
strictions, refrain from buying butter for 
storage during the surplus-producing 
season. 

Cheese producers are promised much 
higher cash returns during the 1941 sea- 
son as a result of a slightly higher price 
for cheese sold to the British Ministry 
of Food, a supplementary payment of 
0.6 cent per pound on such shipments 
to be paid by the Dominion Government, 
a bonus of 2 cents per pound on cheese 
produced in Ontario to be paid by that 
province; and joint arrangements be- 
tween the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments of Eastern Canada to bear the 
cost of transporting substantial quan- 
tities of feed grains from the head of 
the Great Lakes. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment will continue to pay premiums 
of 1 or 2 cents per pound for the pro- 
duction of high-quality cheese. Addi- 
tional powers have been given to the 
Dairy Products Board to contro] the types 
of cheese to be produced, and to compel 
regular shipments of cheese to Britain. 


Fish and Products 


@ Germany.—A ship equipped for freez- 
ing fish was recently launched for the use 
of the deep sea fishing firm, Andersen 
Company, Hamburg, according to the 
German press. 

The ship has a gross displacement of 
10,000 tons and a crew of 120 men. It 
operates in accordance with the principle 
of whale ships, i. e., the fish caught by 
accompanying boats are immediately 
transferred to the mother ship where they 
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are prepared for the market in the form 
of fillets. Wrapping machines, especially 
built for this purpose, pack the fillets in 
air and waterproof cellophane bags, 
which are then exposed to a temperature 
of 18 to 21 degrees below zero Centigrade. 

The plant installed in the ship is capa- 
ble of handling 150 metric tons of fresh 
fish, from which approximately 50 metric 
tons of fillets are produced each day. AS 
the refrigeration space is sufficient for 
storing up to 1,500 metric tons of fish 
fillets, the ship may operate several weeks 
at sea. A factory on board the ship pro- 
duces fish meal from the scrap remaining 
from the fillet production. 

For the purpose of distribution, special 
refrigerator cars are used in order to keep 
the frozen food at an even temperature, 
and the company provides specially con- 
structed refrigerators free of charge to 
dealers retailing its products. 


Fruits and Nuts 


M@ Canada.—Apple shipments to. the 
United States from British Columbia this 
season have amounted approximately to 
the estimated 650,000 boxes, and, except 
for certain withdrawals from stocks held 
in bond at Duluth, such shipments have 
ended. The British Columbia Fruit 
Board on February 15, however, still held 
1,900,000 unsold boxes, which was ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 boxes more than a 
vear ago. Less than the previously ex- 
pected quantity has been sold to the 
Canadian Government under agreements 
for relief of the apple industry. Plans 
are being evolved for continuance of Gov- 
ernment assistance to British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia growers. 

B Cuba.—The Cuban pineapple crop is 
expected to mature somewhat earlier this 
year than in 1940, when cold weather re- 
tarded growth by about 3 weeks. Al- 
though no increase in acreage is reported, 
preliminary estimates are for a crop equal 
to that of 1939, when exports totaled 1,- 
169.544 crates, and 1,600,000 pounds of 
bulk pineapples for canneries. Exports 
during the calendar year 1940 totaled 
1,027,609 crates, and 3,700,000 pounds of 
bulk fruit. Estimated 1941 exports to 
canneries, chiefly in Canada, are 120 
carloads. 

Approximately 20 carloads of bulk pine- 
apples will be shipped in March, and 
crated pineapple exports during the 
month are expected to reach the March 
1939 figure. 


Exports of Pineapples From Cuba 


[Crates] 





Month 1939 1940 1041 


January 44, 391 17, 038 7, 863 
February 16, 261 | 18, 739 10, 982 
March 3,817 0, 048 
April 382,405 21, 104 
May $21,458 478, 966 
Jum 160, 133 259, 917 

Total 1,061,555 806, 702 





1 Unofficial figures. 
@ Guatemala.—Exports of bananas from 


Guatemala during February 1941 con- 
tinued to reflect the disastrous effects of 
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the windstorm which ravaged Atlantic 
zone plantations late in December. 
Total exports were a little larger than 
those of January, but were far under the 
usual monthly average for this country. 
The Pacific zone showed continued im- 
provement as compared with recent 
months, and is expected to soon be back 
to normal production. There were no 
shipments made from Pacific ports of 
Guatemala, or overland via Mexico. 

It is estimated that it will be some 9 
or 10 months before the Atlantic plan- 
tations will regain their normal produc- 
tion capacity. Pacific zone plantations 
are expected to show a _ considerably 
increased production again by April. 


Exports of Bananas From Guatemala 


[Stems] 





Produced on the 


Month Total 
| Atlantic | Pacific 
Coast Coast 


1941 
January 16, S22 
February | 12, 777 


220, 708 246, 530 
266, 961 279, 738 


| $26, 268 


Total | | 146, 669 
| 





February 1940 exports totaled 708.153 
stems (305,982, Atlantic coast; 402,171, 
Pacific coast); totaled exports during 
both January and February 1940 were 
1,313,556 stems. 

In February 1941, New York was again 
for the second successive month the only 
port to which bananas were shipped 
from Guatemala, all through the Atlan- 
tic port of Puerto Barrios. ‘(American 
Commercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 

@ Nova Scotia.—A new apple-marketing 
agreement, whereby the Dominion Min- 
ister of Agriculture will extend financial 
assistance to the Nova Scotia Apple 
Marketing Board in the marketing of a 
maximum of 1,500,000 barrels of Annap- 
olis Valley apples during the marketing 
year 1941-42, has been approved by the 
Canadian Government. The cost of 
this assistance is estimated at $2,000,000. 

A schedule of varieties, grades, and 
sizes will be issued not later than July 
31, 1941. The Minister agrees to pay 
the Board enough to raise the Board’s 
average f. o. b. returns up to $2.35 per 
barrel on schedule apples sold for fresh 
consumption, and up to $2 per barrel for 
other sales or disposal of schedule apples. 
If the quantity of schedule apples sold 
or disposed of by the Board is 
less than 1,250,000 barrels, the Minis- 
ter will pay to the Board $1.30 per bar- 
rel for the amount of the deficiency. 
The Minister also agrees to pay author- 
ized processing charges and certain 
storage allowances on apples processed 
for the Minister’s account. The fore- 
going prices may be reduced as penalty 
for unreasonable failure to deliver 
apples of variety, grade, and pack suit- 
able for shipment for fresh consumption. 

The Board agrees to market only 
schedule apples outside the Annapolis 
Valley and to market  nonschedule 
apples only for processing within the 
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Annapolis Valley, and only at prices and 
to an extent authorized by the Minister. 
The Board’s f. o. b. prices of schedule 
apples must also be approved by the 
Minister. All moneys received from 
sales or from the Minister must be pooled 
by the Board and prorated to the grow- 
ers according to variety, grade, market- 
ability, and packing costs. The Board 
agrees to arrange for the processing of 
schedule apples for the account of the 
Minister as directed, such processing to 
be done in specified ways on specified 
terms. 


Grain and Products 


@ Receipts of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended March 15 consisted of 3,001,- 
100 pounds of cleaned rice from the 
mainiand. 

California rough rice markets were re- 
ported firm at $1.75 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
shipping point. The milled-rice market 
was firm and active. Extra Fancy Cali- 
fornia Japan was quoted at $4.12'4 per 
100 pounds, delivered in Honolulu, how- 
ever, wholesalers were still offering freely 
at $4 per 100 pounds. (Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 
@ The rice market in Puerto Rico was 
very active during the week ended March 
22. Sales were estimated at over 100,000 
pockets, and possibly as much as 125,000 
pockets. Large sales were made from the 
South, the majority being for May and 
June shipment. The market continued 
strong, with an upward tendency. Re- 
sales among dealers are increasing again, 
but at prices nearer the actual replace- 
ment values than has recently been the 
case. 

Full grain Blue Rose ranged from $4.40 
to $4.55. Large sales were also made for 
California Japans at $4.25 for April and 
May shipment. 

On March 22, prices, per pocket of 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, were: 
California Japan Rice, Extra Choice, 
$4.25: Southern Rice, Blue Rose Fancy, 
$4.50 to $4.75. 

Arrivals in Puerto Rico during the 

week ended March 15 totaled 78,144 pock- 
ets (55,040 Southern, and 23,104 Cali- 
fornia). ‘(Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, San Juan.) 
@ Brazil—January shipments of rice 
from Porto Alegre, totaling 115,225 bags, 
were substantially smaller than the 117,- 
170 bags in the preceding month, and 
157,697 in January 1940. Exports fell 
off to less than 20,000 bags, as against 
72,000 in December, and approximately 
105,000 in January of last year. No rice 
was shipped to Buenos Aires nor to either 
South American markets, New York and 
Lisbon being the only foreign destina- 
tions. 

Despite the slower trade in January, 
there was no sign of apprehension among 
local merchants, as most of the current 
crop has already been disposed of, and 
stocks on hand are not large. 

Shipments of Blue Rose from Porto 
Alegre during January 1941 (with Janu- 
ary 1940 figures shown in parentheses) 
were (in bags): Milled, 55,205 (70,460) ; 
unmilled, 10,000 (5,200); total 65,205 
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(75.660) . 
Alegre.) 
@ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
reached new high levels during the week 
ended March 19, firmer prices in markets 
of origin probably having appreciably 
stimulated buying interest, partly of a 
speculative nature. Notwithstanding the 
lack of available private storage facilities, 
Cuban importers, generally, brought 
freely for deferred positions as late as 
midsummer, with indications that trad- 
ings would have been larger except for 
lack of suitable offerings and inability 
to obtain later shipments. Interest re- 
mained centered on medium quality 
broken long grains, with larger than 
usual acceptances of the better qualities 
probably reflecting lack of available sup- 
plies of the preferred cheaper grades. 
Tradings in the short grains were limited 
chiefly to the largely-broken varieties. 

Sales of United States rices were 
around 220,000 pockets, according to the 
trade. Rexoras, 10 to 50 percent broken, 
were very active at from $5.75 to $4.40, 
with the 30 percent broken variety show- 
ing largest turnover at from $5.20 to 
$5.05. Some Rexora brokens were dis- 
posed of at $4.25 and $4.05, according to 
quality. Early Prolifics, 10 to 60 percent 
broken, likewise sold well within the 
range of $4.10 to $3.50, the 50 percent 
broken variety selling at from $3.80 to 
$3.50 accounting for all but a small frac- 
tion of the demand for this type. Some 
mixed long grains, 40 to 60 percent 
broken, were traded at $4.60 to $4.05, 
while a few lots of Niras, 50 and 60 per- 
cent broken, brought $4.70 and $4.40 re- 
spectively. One parcel of Blue Rose, 15 
percent broken, was sold at $4.10. These 
prices are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Habana. 

The situation in Oriental rices re- 
mained unchanged, with no sales for 
import, new cargoes, or firm offerings to 
this market ascertainable during the 
week. No recent nominal quotations 
have been received in recent weeks, 
according to the trade. 

The sale of 10,000 pockets of Ecua- 
coran rice in the Cuban market was re- 
ported during the week. Reported to 
be of a type similar to Fortuna, the 
South American rice with 15 percent 
broken grains was stated to have been 
placed at $3.35 per 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Habana, for April shipment. Based upon 
a resulting Habana ex-warehouse cost 
of around $5.80 to $5.90, this is roughly 
equivalent to a current c. i. f. Habana 
price of $4.40 to $4.50 for United States 
rice of comparable quality. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period March 13 to 19, 1941, 
totaled 61,450 pockets (2,803,075 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, and 400 pockets 
(18,128 kilograms) of rice from the Do- 
minican Republic. There were no ar- 
rivals of Oriental rices during the 
interval. 

@ French Indochina.—Paddy arrivals in 
Saigon were normal during the last 2 
weeks of February. Large purchases of 
white rice for shipment during March 
and April have been made for the ac- 


(American Consulate, Porto 
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count of the Government General, which 
is expected to continue as an important 
purchaser. Export licenses were issued 
‘for several thousand tons of broken No. 1 
and No. 2 mixed, also for brokens No. 3, 
to be shipped to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong. 

@ Germany.—At a recent meeting of 
specialty bakers of black bread, it was 
stated that their number, which was only 
a few hundred last year, increased to 
13,000, according to the press. A cam- 
paign planned to encourage the con- 
sumption of more black bread indicates 
a tendency toward a greater use of rye 
instead of wheat. Reasons of health are 
given to explain this trend. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ India.—The pepper market was dull 
during the quarter ended December 31, 
1940, with very little export activity. 
There were no exports from Tellicherry 
during the quarter, and negligible ship- 
ments only from Alleppey. 

Shipments to Indian ports from Telli- 
cherry are estimated at 1,000 long tons, 
and Alleppey at 3,500 tons. 

The carry-over from the 1939-40 crop 
is estimated as follows (in long tons): 
Alleppey, 4,000; Tellicherry, 2,500. 

The latest crop estimate for the 1940- 
41 crop, as of December 31, 1940, was 
10,000 long tons for the Alleppey area, 
and 4,000 tons for Tellicherry, or a com- 
bined 1940-41 crop of 14,000 tons. De- 
ducting the total shipments of 4,500 long 
tons to Indian ports, the total balance 
stock held by local dealers and growers, 
including 1939-40 carry-over and 1940-41 
crop, in the interior districts as of De- 
cember 31, 1940, amounted to 16,000 long 
tons (Alleppey, 10,500; Tellicherry, 5,500) . 
@ Netherlands Indies—Exports of black 
pepper from the Netherlands Indies in 
December 1940 totaled 2,425 metric tons, 
of which 1,563 were to the United States. 
Totals for the year were 24,258 and 10,158 
metric tons, respectively. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Philippine Islands.—Mill production of 
sugar in the Philippine Islands during 
the current sugar year is estimated at 
1,035,000 short tons. This gives a total 
supply of 1,058,000 short tons against a 
duty-free export quota for the United 
States of 952,000 tons, which leaves only 
106,311 tons for domestic consumption 
and reserve stock. This is somewhat less 
than actual domestic consumption dur- 
ing the preceding sugar year. 

Shipments to the United States during 
January were substantially below those 
for the corresponding months of 1940, 
owing to lack of shipping space. The 
total for the first 3 months of the current 
sugar year, however, was very much 
greater. January shipments, according 
to official trade figures, totaled 30,364,000 
kilograms (26,420,000 raw, and 3,944,000 
refined). 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Mexico.—The present outlook for the 
tomato-growing industry on the west 
coast of Mexico is extremely bright, and 
it is being predicted that exports will be 
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continued into May of this year, reaching 
as high as 3,500 or 4,000 carloads for the 
season, 

Only 5 carlots of green peas were ex- 
ported to the United States from the 
West Coast district during the last half 
of February, and, apparently, no further 
shipments will be made during the 1940— 
41 season, as Mexican growers cannot 
compete successfully with those operat- 
ing in the Imperial Valley of California, 
from which section heavy shipments are 
now being made to the American markets. 

Although green pepper exports to the 
United States from the west coast district 
declined slightly during the last 2 weeks 
of February as compared with the first 
half of the month, shipments are ex- 
pected to continue in volume for at least 
30 more days. A slight decline in quality 
in recent shipments is not expected to 
appreciably affect future exports, as the 
present quality ranges between fair and 
good. 

Ideal growing conditions have prevailed 
on the West Coast of Mexico during the 
entire 1940-41 season and no damage has 
been experienced from insect pests or 
fungi diseases. 

Total exports from the beginning of the 
season follow: 





To Feb. To Feb. 


Commodity 29. 1940 % 1941 


Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes 13, 589, O14 29, 669, 223 
Green peas 2, 165, 828 2, 834, 941 
Green peppers 1, 907, 204 3, 922, 170 
Eggplants 92, 113 ISS, 318 
Total , 17, 754, 159 


36, 614, 655 





(American Consulate, Nogales.) 


Furs 


@ Norway.—About 7,000 silver-fox pelts 
(including a small number of platinum 
skins) were offered at auction in Oslo 
on January 15. Most of the skins were 
disposed of at prices ranging from 170 
to 230 kroner each. A peak price of 560 
kroner was paid for one all-silver skin. 
The A/S Oslo Skinnauksjoner reported 
that 84.6 percent of its January offering 
of approximate’y 8,500 silver-fox skins Was 
sold at an average price of 184.67 kroner 
per skin. Of a total of 250 platinum-fox 
skins offered, only 42 skins were sold at 
an average price of 819.13 kroner per 
skin. Of about 1,500 blue-fox skins and 
1,800 mink pelts offered, 56.47 and 52.84 
percent, respectively, were sold at an av- 
erage price of 183.15 kroner each for the 
blue fox, and 83.24 for the mink pelts. 
A few blue-fox skins were priced so high 
that they had to be withdrawn, but 
the medium and lower-priced skins were 
disposed of easily. A few hundred red- 
fox sk’ns were sold at an average price 
of 61.50 kroner per skin. 

In order to maintain the reputation of 
Norwegian platinum-fox sk'ns, the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued a decree 
on January 8, 1941, effective as of Jan- 
uary 13, which provides for the grading 
of the skins into three classes and pro- 
hibits the export of platinum-fox skins 
(including the “Mons” and “Hovbrender” 
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types) which have not been so classified. 
A fee of 1.50 kroner per skin is to be paid 
by the owner or the person submitting 
the skin for approval. 


Glass and Products 


@ Germany.—Negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of the German and the Slo- 
vak glass industries were concluded in 
Bratislava, Slovakia, on February 11, 
1941, according to semiofficial Slovak re- 
leases. The Slovak glass industry has 
been accorded export quotas to Germany 
in line with the capacity of the Slovak 
glass industry, whereas German glass ex- 
ports to Slovakia will be made up espe- 
cially of products not manufactured in 
Slovakia. Cartel relations between the 
glass industries of the two countries in the 
field of marketing regulations and prices 
have been established by the Slovak hol- 
low glass industry joining the German 
Hollow Glass Cartel. 
@ Jndia—tIndia annually imports on an 
average slightly over a million gross of 
glass bottles and containers. Customs 
returns do not segregate imports of bot- 
tles and phials under individual heads 
except in the case of carbonated water 
bottles, which averaged 30,000 gross 
bottles annually during the last 2 years. 
Japan has dominated the Indian mar- 
ket with almost all types of glass con- 
tainers. Germany ranked second until 
the European war, supplying from 7 to 10 
percent of the total volume imported, the 
United Kingdom following with about 
3 percent. Little business is done in 
American glassware in India, in spite of 
the fact that Germany and the Low 
Countries have now ceased to compete as 
prices quoted by American glassmakers 
are not competitive, and freight and other 
charges on glassware from the United 
States to India are practically pro- 
hib‘tive. 
omestic production of glass bottles in 
India was neglig ble until a few years 
ago, but with the expansion of such in- 
dustries as brewing and distilling and 
the manufacture of carbonated bever- 
ages, pharmaceuticals and toilet prep- 
arations, local glass factories have made 
considerable progress, particularly since 
the beginning of the war, and India now 
prcduces containers of relatively good 
quality. 


Hardware and Plumbing 


@ Brazil—The increase in construction 
activity in Brazil in recent years has 
stimulated production of bathroom fix- 
tures. The output in 1929 totaled only 
82,000 units but rose to nearly 3,000,000 
units (produced in about 60 plants) by 
1938; at present, production is estimated 
to be far greater. The principal export 
markets have been Argentina and the 
Union of South Africa. 

@ Mexrico.—The price of light and semi- 
heavy hardware continued upward in 
February and had a tendency to reduce 
sales. Although German hardware is 
still arriving, deliveries are uncertain and 
the cost is excessive, consequently, hard- 
ware importers are depending mainly 
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upon the United States for such products. 
Permission has been granted for the con- 
struction of cutlery factories in Mexico. 
(Commercial Attaché, Mexico, D. F.) 


Highway and Other 
Construction 


@ Egypt—The general highway con- 
struction program during 1940 was much 
below that of the preceding year, owing 
to the sharp reduction in expenditures on 
public works of a nonmilitary character. 
However, construction of highways of 
military importance has been greatly ac- 
celerated and 606 kilometers of macadam 
surface-treated roads were added to the 
country’s system. Especially noteworthy 
among these roads is the completion of a 
227-kilometer asphalt-surfaced road 
across the Desert of Sinai from Ismailia to 
Auja on the Palestine border. This route 
should prove a boom to private motorists 
when peace is restored. 


Iron and Steel Products 
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Leather and Products 


Finished Leather Products 


@ Ei Salvador—Production of leather 
goods, still almost entirely in the handi- 
craft stage, is not large but is increasing 
steadly. Small establishments furnish 
almost the entire shoe requirements with 
protective import duties restricting activ- 
ities of foreign suppliers. 

Imports of leather manufactures are 
smaller than exports, the former being 
valued at but $14,960 in 1940 and the lat- 
ter at $45,872. The United States is the 
main source for imports. (American 
Consulate General, San Salvador.) 

@ France.—lIncreased scarcity of supplies 
has compelled the Leather Distributing 
Committee to issue regulations restrict- 
ing the use of leather by consuming in- 
dustries, according to the French press. 
Indications are that these measures will 
hamper operations of the shoe and 
leather industries. In footwear manu- 
facturing the use of leather welting and 
double sole shoes is prohibited; high shoes 
will no longer be produced except in spe- 
cific cases, such as heavy duty work 
shoes, and orthopedic footwear. Manu- 
facturers of fancy leather goods will re- 
ceive not more than 50 percent of the 
leather they consumed in 1939 and the 
size of many products, such as brief cases, 
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and trunks is restricted. Leather con- 
sumers appear to be greatly concerned by 
the new regulations, but feel that change 
in production methods may enable them 
to overcome some of the handicaps re- 
sulting from the new regulations. 

@ Germany.—Retail shoe sales during 
1940 attained only 75 percent of the vol- 
ume of the preceding year, according to 
the National-Zeitung. However, since 
1939 was not a record year, it is claimed 
that the turnover in 1940 was larger than 
during many pre-war years. A very im- 
portant part of the retail trade in 1940 
consisted of work shoes with wood heels 
and soles and other types of footwear 
for which purchasing cards were not nec- 
essary. Sales of all leather footwear are 
strictly rationed. There was considerable 
variation in the sales of different types of 
shoe stores, with the small and med‘um- 
sized shops obtaining business in 1940 
equal to from 80 to 95 percent of their 
1939 turnover. Large stores did not fare 
as well and averaged from but 68 to 76 
percent of their 1939 volume during 1940. 
@ Union of South Africa—Manufac- 
turers believed that conditions would 
favor the shoe industry in the first quar- 
ter of 1941 and that purchases by the 
British Government to supply its colonial 
forces in North Africa and the Near East 
would keep factories well occupied. Re- 
tail sales improved in the closing months 
of 1940 and early 1941, especially in 
women’s and children’s footwear. This 
was largely due to freer buying because 
of Government allowances to families of 
service men and increased employment 
of women to replace men joining the 
colors. In addition, many service men 
are given an allowance by their former 
employers equivalent to the difference 
between their army pay and their previ- 
ous salary or wage. Very few style 
changes, other than seasonal, have been 
noted in footwear during recent months. 
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@ El Salvador—Around 15 small tan- 
neries and 20 househcld plants produce 
leather in El Salvador, with sole leather 
comprising the largest share of the out- 
put; harness, calf, strap, and bag leathers 
make up most of the remainder. Vir- 
tually all of the domestic production is 
consumed locally but the output is not 
sufficient to fill the entire requirements. 
The quality is improving and imporis 
have declined since 1938. Since the out- 
break of war the United States has been 
supplying a larger share of the total 
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Salvadoran leather imports (85.5 per- 
cent in 1940). (American Consulate 
General, San Salvador.) 

@ Union of South Africa.——Tanneries 
have been busy supplying the needs of 
consuming industries working on Gov- 
ernment and industrial orders. Favora- 
ble demand for both sole and upper 
leathers prevailed during the closing 
months of 1940 and early 1941. Quality 
leathers continue to be imported, and the 
United States is gradually becoming the 
principal source for these varieties. 
American leathers are apparently satis- 
factorily replacing similar products for- 
merly imported from Continental Europe. 
The outlook is good. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Canada.—Better conditions in the On- 
tario hide market in early March have 
been reflected in price advances.. While 
no large blocks of packer hides have been 
placed on the market recently, packers 
have intimated that they will seek an 
additional 1 or 1% cents per pound. 
Country hides have been selling freely 
with some price increases. Despite gains, 
however, speculative interest in the 
market is completely lacking and buying 
against future rises has been negligible. 
Owing to the cautious policy pursued by 
tanners in recent months, stocks in most 
cases are normal. Only a few tanners 
are reported to have substantial quanti- 
ties on hand. 

Stocks of hides and skins at the begin- 

ning of February amounted to 599,573 
cattle hides, of which 330,265 were do- 
mestic packers, 183,758 country hides, 
and 85,550 imported. Calf and kip skins 
numbered 546,611, of which 225,295 were 
packers, 236,969 countries, and 84,347 im- 
ported. In addition there were 839,868 
sheep and lamb skins, 97,521 goat and 
kid skins, and 24,803 horse hides. 
M@ Greece.—Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in late summer caused severe dam- 
age to the 1940 Greek valonia crop. In 
addition, partial army mobilization in 
September 1940 interfered with harvest- 
ing operations so that the actual yield 
amounted only to about 7,000 metric tons 
against over 15,000 tons in 1939. Even 
before the new crop became available, the 
Greek Government had stopped issuing 
export licenses for valonia, partly because 
of the needs of the local sole leather in- 
dustry which in the absense of quebracho 
became largely dependent on valonia ex- 
tract, and partly because from the stand- 
point of national economy it suits Greece 
better to market valonia in the form of 
extract rather than as an unprocessed 
raw material. S.nce the outbreak of war 
between Greece and Italy on October 28, 
1940, exports of valonia came to a virtual 
standstill, no export licenses being issued 
except to Yugoslavia. 

Greece.—The two plants engaged in the 
production of valonia extract in Greece 
have for the past few months been oper- 
ating on a greatly reduced scale. The 
local sole-leather tanning industiy is now 
consuming far greater quantities of 
valonia extract than ever before—over 
150 tons per month—but foreign markets 
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which formerly took approximately 5,000 
tons of valonia extract have now been 
largely closed. Other difficulties con- 
fronting the extract industry are the lack 
of internal transport facilities for moving 
raw material to the plants, the scarcity 
and high cost of coal and jute bags, and 
high freight rates and war-risk insur- 
ance premiums which render the landed 
cost of Greek valonia in overseas markets 
prohibitive. 

The Soviet Government is reported re- 

cently to have expressed interest in the 
purchase of 5,000 tons of valonia extract 
from Greece, but negotiations are still 
in the preliminary stage. For the time 
being the domestic industry will have to 
depend almost exclusively on the home 
tanning industry which is now absorbing 
about 150 tons monthly, but may take 
considerably more if it succeeds in ob- 
taining supplies of rawhides from India— 
a possibility which now appears likely. 
@ Jraq.—Business in hides and skins 
was fairly active in 1940 with prices 
higher. Approximately one-half of the 
exports went to the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Syria, and India fol- 
lowing in importance as export markets. 
Exports amounted to 947 metric tons 
during the first 10 months of 1940, as 
compared with 1,770 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. In addition, a sub- 
stantial volume of hides and skins was 
shipped to the United States in transit 
from Iran. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Canada.—British Columbia lumber 
producers during February were urged 
to increase output to meet increased de- 
mand in the United States and in the 
domestic market. Abnormal war de- 
mand caused a shortage recently at 
several mills. 

Water-borne lumber exports in Jan- 
uary showed an increase of nearly 
7,500,000 board feet over December. 
The United Kingdom, which purchased 
90 percent of the Province’s exports in 
1940, took slightly less in January than 
in December (56,000,000 and 57,000,000 
board feet). South Africa purchased 
14,000,000 feet in contrast to 3,000,000 
in December. Australia’s purchases, ai 
4,000,000 feet, were less by 1,000,000. 
The West Indies took 4,500,000 feet, an 
increase of nearly 2,500,000 feet. India 
reentered the market to purchase 275 M 
feet. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 4,428 M board feet, about 
the same as December. Shipments to 
the Orient were insignificant, although 
log shipments to Japan (by a Japanese- 
controlled company on Vancouver 
Island) over the past few months have 
amounted to 500,000 M board feet cf 
cedar, hemlock, and balsam. This 
movement is reported at an end. No 
Douglas fir timber is included in these 
Japanese holdings. Exports of Douglas 
fir logs are embargoed. 

The loss of the substantial Australian 
market, British Columbia’s second best 
customer (purchasing 50,000,000 feet 


during the first 6 months of 1940), 
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brought about by Australian exchange 
control regulations and high freight 
rates, has caused concern. Lumbermen 
have, consequently, been seeking other 
outlets to replace this loss, directing 
their attention especially to the West 
Indies, which in the past has purchased 
fairly heavily from southern United 
States. The West Indies trade has in- 
creased considerable in the past few 
years, but it is still unimportant in com- 
parison with United Kingdom or 
Australian trade. 

Although a shortage of vessels has ex- 

isted, railway shipments of 60,000 M 
board-feet moved eastward during Janu- 
ary for domestic use and transshipment, 
chiefly to Great Britain, mills still cut- 
ting and shipping on orders placed by 
the United Kingdom last fall. The ex- 
tent of future business cannot be gaged 
until the British spring buying plans are 
announced. Sustained demand, however, 
is reflected by the fact that log produc- 
tion is being maintained at practically 
full capacity. 
@ El Salvador.—Total lumber imports 
during 1940 (390 M board feet valued at 
$26,494) fell off by about 38 percent in 
value compared with 1938 ($43,575) and 
1939 ($42,409). The United States (fur- 
nishing 250 M board feet, valued at 
$20,750) and Guatemala (90 M board feet, 
valued at $3,830) continued as the prin- 
cipal suppliers. In 1938 the United States 
supplied 92.70 percent of total imports; 
1939, 92.47 percent. 

The market for American lumber and 
wood products has always been small. 
Although El Salvador exports little wood 
or lumber, it is able to supply most of its 
own needs, which are not great. All 
furniture is made locally from native 
hardwood, and imported lumber is used, 
to a small extent, in the building trades. 
Being a tropical country subject to earth- 
quakes and fire, all recent better grade 
construction is of reinforced concrete. 


Construction of dwellings for lower 
classes, mostly agricultural workers, is of 
“adobe” and “bajareque,” a type of mud 
wall made with cane and sapling rein- 
forcement. Beams and such other 
wooden elements used in reinforced con- 
crete work are made mostly from native 
woods. Therefore, no market exists for 
American hardwood lumber and only a 
small one for softwood lumber, all of 
which is used by the building trades. 
Imports consist principally of California 
redwood lumber and Douglas fir plywood. 

El Salvador imports wood for railroad 
ties and at the same time exports wood 
for the same purpose and in larger vol- 
ume. Exports of wood for this purpose, 
which vary greatly from year to year, 
during 1940 went entirely to Guatemala, 
amounting in value to $45,712. Imports 
of wood for ties also come principally 
from Guatemala. Out of a total value 
of $2,396 in 1940, Guatemala supplied 
$1,525, the remainder coming from Nic- 
aragua and Honduras. 

There is no market whatever for shin- 
gles, since the roofs of all buildings in 
El Salvador are made of tiles or gal- 
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vanized iron or a combination of both. 

No piling or poles are imported, nor 
is there any market for cooperage staves 
and heading, barrels, or box shooks. 

No flooring is imported. Locally man- 
ufactured tiles are universally used for 
floors. 

Doors, as well as miscellaneous mill- 
work products, such as window frames 
and sash, cabinet work, etc., are made 
locally. 

It is, therefore, doubtful whether the 
market in El Salvador for American lum- 
ber and other wood products can be ex- 
panded in the future. On the contrary, 
there is reason to believe that the trade 
will decrease. One factor ‘must always 
be borne in mind—E] Salvador is a coun- 
try subject to constant small earthquakes 
and reinforced concrete construction is 
becoming dominant. 

@ Germany.—A short time ago, accord- 
ing to the Frankfurter Zeitung of Jan- 
uary 24, 1941, it was believed that the 
replacement of wooden boxes with card- 
board boxes would mean progress. Yet 
time has proved this assumption is only 
correct when the quantities of waste pa- 
per and straw available for the produc- 
tion of cardboard boxes are sufficient to 
cover all needs. The packing industry is 
now persuaded that wooden boxes which 
can be used several times meet the de- 
mand of the industry in war times better 
than cardboard boxes, which can be used 
only once or twice at the most. A spe- 
cial commissioner has been appointed 
to work out regulations for collecting and 
repairing used boxes and some 400 col- 
lecting depots have been established. It 
is expected that these will be extended 
to 600 in the very near future. 

@ Mezxico—The manufacture of lami- 
nated woods (plywood) is expected to be- 
gin soon by Maderas Laminadas S. de R. 
L., Avenida Madero 57, Mexico, D. F. 
The Mexican federal Diario Oficial of 
February 27, 1941, published an author- 
ization issued to the firm exempting it 
from various taxes on its new industry. 
Three hundred days are allowed the com- 
pany in which to commence operations, 
the period to be reckoned from the date 
of publication of the authorization, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1941. 

@ Spain—During 1940 attention was 
given to the urgent problem of the im- 
mediate and future supply of lumber 
from domestic sources. Legislation en- 
acted in June instituted control of the 
sales of lumber from the time trees are 
felled until the finished product enters 
commerce. This also establishes the 
necessity for reforestation of cut-over 
areas and to replant lands devastated 
during the civil war. The Government 
also encouraged reforestation by mak- 
ing available substantial quantities of 
young trees and several millions of 
eucalyptus plants were planted in dif- 
ferent areas, especially at Almaden and 
in Guipuzcoa. 

The domestic lumber manufacturing 
industry felt the pinch of continued lack 
of urgently needed foreign supplies, al- 
though it was stimulated by the large 
demands for construction and recon- 
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struction requirements. The production 
of construction lumber, railway ties, pit- 
props, poles, etc., compared favorably 
with prewar years. However, the un- 
seasoned condition of the woods avail- 
able reduced output of box and furniture 
factories. 

After midyear 1940 the Spanish Gov- 
ernment accorded more liberal treat- 
ment to applications for import permits 
on certain goods from the United 
States—principally for certain raw ma- 
terials and manufactures necessary for 
its industry which formerly were pur- 
chased from Germany, German-occupied 
countries or, in some cases, from Great 
Britain. Restrictions continued rigid 
against the importation from the United 
States of articles not considered as urgent 
essentials, including most lumber prod- 
ucts with the exception of barrel staves. 


HB Sweden.—Wood cut during the first 
half of the lumbering season, August— 
December 1940, totaled 12,611,600 cubic 
meters, including 133,100 cubic meters of 
pulp wood, against the original estimate 
of 10,170,000 cubic meters. This quantity 
corresponds to 42 percent of the amount 
expected for the entire season. 

The Forest Owners’ Association has 
applied to the Supply Department for 
immediate application of effective meas- 
ures to prevent disorderly marketing of 
lumber and profiteering. Fixed prices 
are no longer respected, owing to absence 
of effective control. 

The association has also asked that the 
guarantee prices of the Government be 
increased so that prices are on the same 
level as increased labor costs, and that 
the difference in the prices guaranteed 
the province of Norrland and other parts 
of Sweden be placed more or less on the 
same level. 


Sweden.—A new plywood factory is to 

be built at Harnosand by the directors of 
Torsvika Sagverka Aktb. in place of the 
plant destroyed by fire in May 1940. It 
is expected that the new factory will be 
ready to operate by the end of 1941. The 
capacity of the old factory was about 
4,000 tons of pine and birch plywood per 
annum, plus about 1,000 “Titus” brand 
of laminated boards. The new building 
will be slightly larger than the old and 
will contain both the plywood and lami- 
nated board departments. 
HB Union of South Africa.—The landed 
cost of certain commodities, particularly 
lumber, at Durban, has recently developed 
an upward swing on account of mounting 
ocean freight costs. In the case of some 
shipments from the West Coast, the 
freight is twice the cost of the lumber at 
the mill. 

Increased arrivals of pitch pine from 
Gulf ports are expected to increase 
through certain shipping facilities now 
offered. 

8 U.S. S. R—Compulsory labor service 
and utilization of draft animals (against 
payment of compensation) in timber pro- 
curements of the People’s Commissariat 
for Timber Industry of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics during the first 
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quarter of 1941 was the subject of a resolu- 
tion appearing in the trade paper “Tim- 
ber Industry” of January 19, 1941. 

For the purpose of facilitating the ful- 
fillment of the State plan for felling and 
hauling timber for the first 3 months of 
1941, a total of 17,910,000 cubic meters of 
timber are to be felled and 18,690,000 
cubic meters hauled by members of col- 
lective farms and individual farmers. 
Draft animals belonging to collective 
farms or individual farmers are to be 
utilized for the work. Persons mobilized 
for felling and hauling the timber are to 
be paid on the basis of wages paid ordi- 
nary workers engaged in the timber in- 
dustry. Those evading compulsory labor 
service will be prosecuted in accordance 
with the law. Local Soviet organizations 
are to be responsible for the proper execu- 
tion of the timber program and leaders 
will be also proSecuted in case of non- 
execution of the plan. 

@ United Kingdom.—The Minister of 
Supply has issued Timber Control Order 
No. 19, which became effective February 
5. This order allows for payment, within 
certain limitations, of excess transport 
charges for home-grown mining timber 
delivered to coal mines in the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire colliery area, 
to coal mines which do not produce coal 
for sale, and to mines other than coal 
mines. Maximum prices for a number of 
home-grown items, not covered by previ- 
ous control orders, such as logs specially 
selected for telegraph poles, slating bat- 
tens, plasterers’ laths and railway ma- 
terial in oak throughout, are added to 
Order No. 19. 

@ Yugoslavia.—Conditions in the timber 
industry—favorable at the beginning of 
1940, owing to demand from both bellig- 
erent and neutral countries—began to 
deteriorate following the entry of Italy 
into the war and consequent difficulties 
of shipping via the Mediterranean. De- 
mand from Yugoslavia’s principal mar- 
kets in central Europe, moreover, has 
been modified by changes resulting from 
German conquests during the summer. 
In contrast to 1939, therefore, timber pro- 
duction declined as the year advanced. 
But owing to heavy exports of timber at 
the beginning of the year, which were of 
sufficient volume to offset later declines, 
total exports during the first 3 quarters 
of 1940 were well in excess of those for 
the same period of 1939,.and the year’s 
total, when available, will probably ex- 
ceed 1939. Exports of building timber, 
comprising most of the timber shipments, 
went principally to Italy, Hungary, and 
Germany, in order indicated. The inter- 
nal market for building timber was con- 
siderably below normal, on account of 
disturbed conditions and rising prices. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ El Salvador—Imports of industrial 
machinery in 1940 totaled $54,000, of 
which the United States supplied $32,600 
and Great Britain $17,000. Among the 
larger items reported were printing ma- 
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chinery ($9,000), textile machinery 
($15,600) , and ice machinery ($6,000). 

Agricultural machinery valued at 
$40,000 was imported in 1940, the United 
States supplying 80 percent of the total 
against 15 percent from Great Britain. 
@ India.—A machine-tool plant is to be 
established at Harihar in the State of 
Mysore, according to press reports. The 
authorized capital is 1,000,000 rupees, of 
which 500,000 rupees ($150,000) wilt be 
issued at present. The Government is 
to have a financial interest in the con- 
cern and will nominate some of the 
members of the board of directors, in- 
cluding the chairman. It is reported 
that the Government has agreed to fill 
the requirements of its various depart- 
ments from the output of the new con- 
cern, provided quality and prices are 
satisfactory. It is not known what types 
of machine tools are to be manufactured. 
@ Japan.—Complete control of the Jap- 
anese machinery industry is given to the 
Government in a bill passed by the Diet 
in February. Plant expansions, consoli- 
dations, or shut-downs require prior 
authorization by the Government. The 
Government must approve all plans for 
the future, and may at any time exercise 
complete surveillance over the affairs of 
a machinery manufacturer, including 
control of prices and sales conditions. 
The government may order the transfer 
of facilities from one company to an- 
other, and technical collaboration can be 
made obligatory. 

At the same time, an attempt is made 
to encourage enterprise in machinery 
production by providing certain tax ex- 
emptions, authorizing permissive duty- 
free importation of the necessary 
production machinery, providing for ad- 
ditional tariff protection if necessary, 
and granting bounties for industrial 
research. 

@ Newfoundland.—The market for agri- 
cultural equipment in Newfoundland is 
confined largely to hand-operated or 
horse-drawn implements suitable for use 
on the average farm of not over 7 acres. 
Hay and potatoes are the principal crops. 
In general, all haying operations are car- 
ried out by hand, although some of the 
larger farms have horse-drawn mowers 
and rakes. On the west coast and in the 
vicinity of St. John’s, some light tractors 
are in use, and their importation has 
been facilitated by the fact that they are 
free of import duty. At present, however, 
exchange-control policy makes importa- 
tion of tractors from the United States 
increasingly difficult. In the past, Can- 
ada has been the chief supplier of other 
agricultural machinery and implements. 
@ Sweden.—Although most Swedish in- 
dustries were severely handicapped dur- 
ing 1940, by war conditions, the index 
of activity in the machine-shop industry, 
including shipbuilding, rose from 143 in 
December 1939 to 150 in November 1940, 
owing to the large requirements of the 
Swedish armament program. 

@ United Kingdom.—Despite the many 
difficulties which beset British industry 
during 1940, the industrial-machinery in- 
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dustry in the Manchester area adapted it- 
self in a very satisfactory manner to con- 
ditions. Many machinery firms have 
been operating 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. Energetic measures have been 
taken to make use of all available facili- 
ties, including small shops formerly oc- 
cupied in automobile-repair work. Con- 
siderable numbers of persons are being 
trained for machinery work in the train- 
ing centers established by the Ministry of 
Labor. The machine-tool firms in this 
area have been engaged to capacity, and 
many have enlarged their facilities. In 
the textile-machinery industry, demand 
was reported for labor-saving equipment 
because of labor shortages in some 
branches of the textile industries. Ef- 
forts were made to maintain exports, but 
for the most part the industry was oce- 
cupied with special war work. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Canada—Gradual exhaustion of 
known sources of supply of cascara 
sagrada bark has resulted in concentra- 
tion of attention upon production of this 
medicinal ingredient in British Columbia, 
where it grows wild. Because of the 
present wasteful methods of harvesting 
the bark, the supply would be depleted 
almost completely within less than 12 
years, unless conservation steps should 
be taken. Government and private agri- 
cultural and botanical experts have 
already taken steps to establish the nec- 
essary regulations to effect this conser- 
vation. During 1939 and 1940 the market 
was practically sold out, and at present 
little bark is available. No data is avail- 
able concerning the production of this 
commodity. 

@ India.—Pharmaceuticals and prepared 
medicines for import into the Karachi 
district are adversely affected by a num- 
ber of Government restrictions. Indian 
manufacture of these goods has conse- 
quently benefited from the shrinkage in 
foreign competition, and new Indian 
products have appeared. With Conti- 
nental sources of supply cut off, chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals made in India 
are now produced in sufficient quantity 
to supply most of the domestic demand. 
The market in this section of India for 
the above lines is not sufficiently large to 
warrant agencies or importations di- 
rectly from the foreign manufacturer. 
The Karachi district is primarily agri- 
cultural, and dealers of manufactured 
goods usually obtain stocks from dis- 
tributors in Bombay or Calcutta. 

India.—The gum olibanum, generally 
exported to the United States from India 
originates almost entirely in Arabia, in- 
vestigation reveals. Bombay is virtually 
the only center for the import and export 
of this commodity. 

During the year ended March 31, 1938, 
the latest period for which detailed fig- 
ures are available, 1,170 long tons of gum 
olibanum or “Frankincense” were im- 
ported into Bombay, against 1,093 tons in 
the preceding year. There were no im- 
ports into other Indian ports during the 
year. 
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The same sources indicate that 726 
tons were reexported from Bombay, of 
which 90 tons went to the United States. 
@ Newfoundland.—The winter codfish- 
ery, which is not large, will continue in 
small areas until about the middle of 
April. The fishery is making good prog- 
ress and the catch to date is estimated to 
be considerably greater than for the past 
several years, and should result in an in- 
crease in the amount of cod-liver oil 
manufactured. 


All of last season’s cod-liver oil has 
been sold, it is reported, and a large por- 
tion of winter-manufactured oil has been 
booked at what is considered a compar- 
atively high price. 

When the present winter fishery is fin- 
ished, purchasers will have to wait until 
July and August for the result of the new 
season’s summer cod-liver oil. 


@ Nicaragua.—The market for pharma- 
ceutical products is limited by the small 
population of approximately 1,000,000, 
and by the relative low-income status of 
a large part of the population. 


The importation of drugs for use in hos- 
pitals, as well as certain items imported 
for sale by the public, is controlled by the 
Department of Sanitation and Public 
Welfare. Retail distribution of many 
medicinal products is effected by outlets 
which are general merchandisers selling 
a wide range of articles. Many stores 
buy in small lots from the largest im- 
porters who also operate retail outlets. 
Most of the products are sold through 
manufacturers’ agents on commission 
basis. 

United States exports of medicinals 
and pharmaceutical preparations to Nica- 
ragua were: 1939, $72,000; 1940, $108,000. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


BH Chosen.—The number of moving pic- 
tures of all types censored in 1940 
amounted to 12,336 reels, comprising 
3.989 subjects, representing a 10 percent 
increase over the number censored dur- 
ing 1939, according to the Picture Cen- 
sorship Bureau of the Government Gen- 
eral of Chosen. 


In censoring, 138 cuts were reported to 
have been made involving 1,950 meters 
of film; 55 pictures were rejected for ex- 
hibition, and 5 were censored and dis- 
qualified. The disqualified pictures were 
stated to have been generally of a “fan- 
tastic, unwholesome, or unrefined na- 
ture.” 


From August 1, 1940, when the new 
Moving Picture Law went into effect, 
to December 31, 1940, 1,862 general pic- 
tures, 235 special pictures, and 213 “cul- 
tural’ films were censored and passed. 
It was stated that “sentimental, scenic, 
and strategic” pictures met the general 
taste of the public. 

While under the Moving Picture Law 
of August 1, 1940, the exhibition of for- 
eign motion pictures in any given month 
is limited to one-half the pictures 
screened during that month, it was re- 
ported that during 1940 foreign pictures 
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shown in Chosen represented only 28 per- 
cent of all pictures exhibited, owing, it 
was said, to decreased imports of foreign 
films and the relatively high royalties 
involved. 

@ India.—The Government in Bengal has 
been discussing the possible levy of a tax 
on traders whose total annual sales ex- 
ceed 20,000 rupees ($6,000). The Bengal 
Motion Picture Producers Association 
promptly protested, pointing out that no 
exemptions will be possible under this 
low minimum figure, which is exceeded 
by every company in the industry. 

What is claimed to be the largest and 
most up-to-date studio in India is re- 
ported to be in process of construction by 
National Studios at Bombay. Five sound 
stages are planned, and two are now 
ready. The scheme is reported to have 
cost National Studios approximately 
$150,000. 

Indian pictures have recently been 
given trial runs in theaters in Baghdad, 
Iraq, with some success. It appears, how- 
ever, that although a demand has been 
established, the Iraq Government is not 
favorably disposed. This has been the 
subject of a recent representation to the 
Government of India by Indian film dis- 
tributors. The Government of India is 
understood to have supported the dis- 
tributors’ case, and as a result Indian 
film producers and distributors are dis- 
playing increasing interest in exporting 
films not only to Iraq but to other Middle 
and Near Eastern markets. It is thought 
that lingual and cultural barriers are not 
insurmountable and that the question of 
dialog insofar as some of the Middle 
Eastern countries are concerned could 
easily be overcome through the procure- 
ment of Iraqi or other personnel. 

The absence of a domestic film indus- 

try in any of the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries has led some of the Bombay studios 
to explore the possibilities of developing 
a market in the Islamic countries in gen- 
eral. In any event, the recent demand 
from the Middle East has served to stim- 
ulate Indian interest in other nearby 
markets. : 
@ Philippine Islands.—Distributors of 
American motion pictures reported good 
demand during January in the city of 
Manila. Attendance was not as large as 
6 months ago, but still was considered 
satisfactory in view of present conditions. 
The provincial market is reported less 
satisfactory, with a number of provincial 
cinemas closed entirely and others oper- 
ating only 2 or 3 evenings a week. The 
losses in the provincial market are esti- 
mated at approximately 40 percent. 


Distributors of locally produced films 
also reported a less satisfactory market 
in the Provinces, considered to be the 
stronghold of the local film industry. 
Philippine picture companies are ex- 
periencing increasing difficulties, as their 
greatest market is the low admission 
group which is suffering from the low 
prices for local communities. 


A new and modern motion-ricture 
theater is scheduled to be opened in 
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Manila about the middle of February: it 
is located in the downtown section and 
will show American pictures exclusively. 
It will be air conditioned and seat ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Brazil—Production and exportation of 
beeswax from Brazil have been expanding 
during the last 10 years; the United 
States is the largest foreign purchaser. 
Exports in 1938 reached 965,377 kilo- 
grams. 


The climate of Brazil is favorable to 
apiculture and a well-organized campaign 
has produced excellent results among 
Brazilian farmers in establishing new 
beehives. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of beeswax from Brazil in 1940 
were as follows: 

















Countries of destination Quantity Value 
Kilograms | Milreis 
ie iicnnnnavcnanpcncas 2, 000 9, 253 
EE SSS 5, 000 33, 576 
py Eee 674, 766 6, 560, 269 
(reat erieein. ......-.......-- 27, 517 200, 586 
Ol vircita cuscceseoden 14, 062 155, 446 
Switzerland --_--_----- es ee 20, 000 205, 772 
conte crntccunosss 743, 345 7, 164, 902 





Brazil.—Exports of carnauba wax from 
Brazil declined to 8,652,913 kilograms, 
valued at 169,411,427 milreis in 1940, from 
10,000,372 kilograms valued at 120,179,170 
milreis for 1939. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 
































| 1939 1940 
Countries 

| Kilograms Milreis Kilograms Milreis 
Argentina_.- 45, 090 497, 125 12, 000 282, 541 
Belgium 41, 847 445, 937 1, 980 38, 378 
Australia_. 42,744 502, 476 12, 105 064 
Canada 44, 875 468, 506 ol . 2 cts 
Chile 2,040 29,915 6, 224 137, 279 
Denmark 10, 600 pS ER eee Sepeenee oe) 
France 281, 951 2, 976, 620 | 112, 880 2, 000, 396 
Germany 127, 823 oO ! ae ae 
Great Britain. 1, 668, 971 18, 101, 986 818, 705 14, 387, 858 
Italy 22, 894 217, 399 41, 398 854, 561 
Japan 81, 709 1, 119, 112 42, 632 968, 159 
ES hk w see sunnseaahUninincnc awash eke ane 36, 104 388, 407 6, 051 111, 968 
ES ee tr 43, 929 469, 402 eae Pease shale 
Portugal 17, 322 189, 314 10, 930 199, 190 
Sweden jmnhion insewcous 65, 053 859, 741 10, 060 196, 670 
Union of South Africa__--- 37, 967 440, 7. 8,775 180, 003 
A SRR, ARES Ate RRS JS ESS aes, SP ROE 7, 385, 306 91, 027, 382 7, 568, 423 149, 777. 607 
Uruguay 6, 509 72, 599 750 16, 753 
All others . 38, 238 GO ik kos a ctdtcsusisuseteecoaueam 

Re icbithicndts ccuckcaeeiscaneeenescuslaaehos vl 10, 000, 372 | 120, 179, 170 8, 652, 913 169, 411, 427 
| 





@ Mexrico—Weather conditions 
throughout the Durango section of 
Mexico were unfavorable during Febru- 
ary, and as a result production of naval 
stores was small. One of the leading 
producers in the area ceased operations, 
but another was preparing to open new 
“camps.” 

Sales for February amounted to 63 
metric tons of G, H, and I grades of 
rosin; no sales of turpentine were re- 
ported for the month. Stocks on hand 
at the end of February were reported to 
be approximately 562 metric tons of F, 
G, H, I, J, K, M, and N grades of rosin, 
and 2,000 gallons of turpentine. It is 
estimated that 35 crops, or 350,000 cups, 
will be collected in the Durango area this 
year, compared with 68 crops, or 680,000 
cups, in 1939. ‘(American Consulate, 
Durango.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Burma—Demand in Burma for sta- 
pling machines is small. Local usage is 
such that pins, clips, and tags, rather 
than stapling devices, are used by both 
mercantile firms and Government offices. 
@ Egypt—With European sources of 
supply cut off, the United States has for 
some time been supplying Egypt’s im- 
port requirements of certain office equip- 
ment and supplies. Steel furniture and 
strong boxes are manufactured locally. 
Thus far importers have experienced no 


appreciable difficulty in obtaining dollar 
exchange to cover American invoices. 

According to local dealers, none but 
American typewriters are entering the 
Egyptian market at present. It is cur- 
rently reported that the manufacturers 
of “Imperial” typewriters, the leading 
British machine in Egypt, have changed 
their factory over to manufacture of ma- 
chine guns. 

Sales of typewriters have been active 
in recent months, owing to demand from 
the British Army. Stocks of used and 
rebuilt typewriters have been completely 
cleaned out and supplies of new machines 
are practically exhausted. Supplies from 
the United States are expected. It is 
estimated in the trade that more than 
1,000 typewriters were sold in Egypt 
during the past 6 months, of which about 
60 percent were new units and the re- 
mainder, used or rebuilt machines. 

Demand for portable typewriters has 
continued to increase and now represents 
roughly 40 percent of the total business 
done in all models, against 30 percent for 
the past year. This is said to be due to 
purchases by British officers for personal 
use. 

Current demand for calculating, add- 
ing, addressing, and bookkeeping ma- 
chines is reported light. 

British duplicating machines, such as 
“Gestetner,” “Ellams,” and “Roneo” con- 
tinue to dominate the Egyptian market 
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and supplies are being received regularly. 
As yet, no American duplicating machine 
has been able to obtain a foothold in the 
market. 

Demand for cash registers continues 
satisfactory, but sales during the past 3 
months have receded somewhat from the 
high level reached during the spring and 
summer of 1940. 

M@ India.—A limited market for staples 
and stapling machines exists in India. 
Demand for American units has increased 
during recent months, following exhaus- 
tion of German stocks. Normally Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, Japan, and 
the United States are the leading sup- 
pliers. 

@ Turkey.—Transportation and other 
difficulties brought about by the war have 
resulted in a decline in imports of type- 
writers into Turkey. 

Sales of typewriters during 1940 are 
estimated at 1,660 machines, compared 
with 2,300 machines in 1939, of which the 
United States supplied 1,160 and 1,500, 
respectively. 

The German Erika and Ideal led in 
sales during 1940. Sales of these two 
makes totaled some 300 machines, which 
did not, however, represent new imports 
but rather withdrawals from stocks held 
in customs since the outbreak of the war. 

The sales of American typewriters, ad- 
mittedly the most popular with the Gov- 
ernment departments, were hampered 
primarily by the exchange position which 
precluded business on letter-of-credit 
basis. The Government normally pur- 
chases between 80 and 90 percent of the 
total of all the typewriters sold in Turkey. 
No large Government orders have been 
placed for the past year and a half, and 
an order for 2,600 machines which was 
announced toward the end of 1939 has 
never been placed. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ China.—Exports of lard from China 
are little more than half the 1937 and 
1938 levels, having amounted to 17,670,- 
465 pounds in 1939 and 7,536,866 pounds 
in 1940. In 1937, over 49 percent of 
China’s lard exports went to Hong Kong, 
and 43 percent to Germany; Germany 
took 98 percent in 1938 and 70 percent 
in 1939. None went to Germany in 1940, 
but Japan, which in the previous 3 years 
had not entered into this trade, took 59 
percent of the total exports, while 23 
percent went to Hong Kong. It is re- 
ported that all lard exports to Japan in 
1940 were transshipped to Dairen, 
whence they proceeded to Germany via 
Siberia. 
@ Germany.—Germany is conducting 
extensive research for the processing of 
grapeseeds for producing grapeseed oil, 
according to press reports. Output has 
advanced during recent years with the 
installation of additional machines for 
processing seeds. Future production of 
grapeseed oil is expected to reach 1,500 
metric tons. 

In utilizing grapeseeds as a source of 
oil, Germany is following the example 
of other leading wine-producing coun- 
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tries in Europe, namely, Italy, France, 


and Greece. Italy will soon have a pro- 
duction of some 10,000 metric tons of 
oil annually from grapeseeds, according 
to the Italian press. Spanish produc- 
tion of the oil will shortly attain about 
5,000 metric tons annually. 

The oil is used as a substitute for lin- 

seed and olive oils in the manufacture 
of paints, lacquers, and Soaps. 
@ Manchuria.—The marketing and ship- 
ping of Manchurian soybeans to Japan 
is not proceeding smoothly, press reports 
indicate. The shortage in Japan is 
further complicated by the failure to ob- 
tain sufficient quantities from Korea and 
Hokkaido because of a shortage of cereals 
in these areas. No appreciable surplus 
of beans appears to be available for ex- 
port to countries other than Japan and 
Germany. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Union of South Africa.—The domestic 
paint and varnish industry comprises 
about 27 establishments representing a 
capital investment of £156,504, employ- 
ing 735 workers, and producing paint 
products valued at between £500,000 and 
£600,000 a year. 

Ingredients utilized in the manufac- 
ture of paint products are practically all 
imported, with the exception of some 
mineral earth pigments produced locally. 
Imports of pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes into the Union of South Africa 
have been expanding. In the first 9 
months of 1940 imports of such products 
totaled a value of £597,136, against 
£438,839 for the corresponding period of 
1939. Varnish imports reached 92,780 
imperial gallons valued at £46,214, com- 
pared with 74,582 imperial gallons valued 
at £32,935 in the like months of 1939. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Argentina.—Commenting on the pro- 
posed construction of a mill for the man- 
ufacture of newsprint in Brazil, an edi- 
torial in “La Prensa” (Buenos Aires) calls 
attention to the fact that, so far, noth- 
ing has been done in Government circles 
to promote the manufacture of newsprint 
in Argentina. 

One of the principal obstacles to the 
establishment of a newsprint industry, 
the article points out, is that forests of 
suitable woods for the manufacture of 
newsprint are mostly under the owner- 
ship of the National Government, and 
hence subject to the “land law,” which 
limits the lease of fiscal lands to 10 years. 
This period is far too short to permit the 
installation of a plant and the carrying 
out of the necessary preliminary work 
and tests to insure proper functioning. 
@ Bolivia.—Paper imports from Sweden, 
Norway, and Germany since the begin- 
ning of the war have been replaced al- 
most entirely by imports from Canada 
and the United States. Bolivia is almost 
entirely dependent upon imported pa- 
pers. Its domestic paper industry, con- 
sisting of one small plant in La Paz, 
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produces some 50 tons of paperboard 
monthly, utilizing waste paper and 
straw. 

@ Brazil—Imports of newsprint into 
Brazil from the Scandinavian countries 
have been reduced more than 70 percent 
since the outbreak of the war. Receipts 
during the calendar year 1940 reached 
a total of 42,816 metric tons, against 
45,537 metric tons in 1939. Of the 1940 
total, 23,990 tons came from Canada; 
the United States supplied 7,125 tons; 
Norway, 4,463 tons; Finland, 3,249 tons; 
and Sweden, 2,131 tons. Imports from 
Germany dropped from 17,477 tons in 
1939 to 681 tons in 1940, while receipts 
from Canada increased from 2,838 to 
23,990 tons during these periods. 

@ Canada.—Newsprint, with a produc- 
tion in 1940 valued at over 160 million 
dollars, has become one of the leading 
Canadian export industries. About 75 
percent of the output is sold to the 
United States. Newsprint exports pro- 
vide Canada with more United States 
dollar exchange than any other single 
commodity apart from gold, hence in 
wartime, particularly, the industry is of 
vital importance to Canada. Although 
not primarily affected by the war, the 
recent trend of world events has brought 
stability to the newsprint industry 
through the practical elimination of 
Scandinavian newsprint from the North 
and South American markets. 

@ Sweden.—No appreciable changes oc- 
curred in industrial production during 
December, according to the Sveriges 
Industriforbund. Pulp and paper, which 
had already recovered from the low in- 
dex point of 43 for September to 54 for 
November, advanced to 57 in December. 

Meanwhile, according to the press, 
Swedish pulp and paper mills have such 
large stocks on hand that operations 
have been discontinued, no more space 
being available at either the mills or 
shipping points. 

Sweden.—A producer gas fuel made by 
burning and drying wood pulp has been 
tested and is expected to increase the 
use of producer gas adapters in automo- 
biles. Several experiments, in which at 
least 30 percent of the fuel consisted of 
wood pulp, have proved satisfactory. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Canada.—The Provincial Secretary of 
Alberta has announced new specifications 
for gasoline sold in Alberta with maxi- 
mum and minimum octane ratings. The 
Order will not become effective until ne- 
gotiations have been completed with other 
prairie Provinces, as it is desired to have 
a standard, uniform rating without un- 
due hardship upon the refineries. 

Under the new provisions white gaso- 
line will be eliminated from the retail 
market. Two grades of gasoline are pro- 
vided: premium gasoline, limited to a 
maximum octane rating of 78 and a mini- 
mum of 75, and regular gasoline which 
will have a maximum octane rating of 
70 and a minimum of 66. These maxi- 
mum ratings have been set in an effort 
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to conserve tetraethy] lead, used in avia- 
tion gasoline. Users of white gasoline 
will be able to buy it in drums from sta- 
tions selling in bulk. 

@ Sweden.—The firm Aktb. Varjag, of 
Stockholm, has asked the Government 
for a subsidy for the erection of a shale- 
oil plant, according to the Swedish press, 
The new plant will probably be situated 
in the Province of Narke. 

Government shale-oil experts propose 

that the Fuel Commission and the Navy 
be allowed to make an agreement with 
Aktb. Varjag to purchase shale oil not 
exceeding 600 metric tons at a fixed price 
during 1941 and 1942. The company is 
willing to install the necessary equipment 
at its Own expense, provided that a fixed 
price on the output (depending on the 
quality of the oil produced) will be guar- 
anteed during the period of experimenta- 
tion. The plant will have a processing 
capacity of 25 tons of oil shale a day or 
about 7,500 tons a year, which corre- 
sponds to between 11,000 and 12,000 tons 
for the guaranteed period. Shale to be 
utilized is estimated to contain about 5 
percent oil. 
B Yugoslavia.—The “Rude” d. d. mining 
company of Split has discovered natural 
asphalt of very good quality at Vrgorac, 
according to press reports. Work is now 
in progress to determine the extent of 
the deposit. If the quantity is of suf- 
ficient size the mine, according to an 
arrangement entered into between the 
company and the Government of the 
Banovina of Croatia, will be taken over 
for exploitation by the Banovina of 
Croatia in conjunction with the Yugo- 
slay Ministry of War and Marine. 


Radio and Telephone 


@ Germany.—The number of licensed 
radio sets in Germany, inclusive of 
Austria and the Sudetenland, was 14,- 
965,048 on January 1, 1941, of which the 
owners Of 1,121,869 sets were exempt 
from payment of fees for socia] reasons, 
according to the German press. The in- 
crease in the number of receiving sets 
since September 1, 1939, to January 1, 
1941, amounted to 2,289,323 sets, or 18 
percent, and the increase in the last 12 
months amounted to 9 percent. 

@ India.—tLicenses will be granted to 
established importers for substantial ad- 
ditional import quotas of American radio 
sets valued at 60 rupees or less c. i. f. 
(approximately $18 United States cur- 
rency), provided shipments to British 
India are made before June 30. 

@ Jraq—The Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs has been engaged in a proj- 
ect to increase telephone facilities in 
Baghdad. The plan, which is expected 
to be completed in the summer of 1941, 
provides for an ultimate of over 10,000 
ordinary telephone subscribers and in- 
creased facilities for long-distance tele- 
phone service. On January 1, 1940, the 


number of telephones in service through- 
out Iraq was 6,604 with 120 central offices. 
BB Union of South Africa—Imports of 
radio, telephone, and telegraph equip- 
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ment and parts for November 1940 are 
shown in the following table: 





—_— 


| November 
Item and country of origin “ soe cocmenaemtae! 
| Number | Value 
a ae = ; cee 
Radio and radiogram sets: | 
United Kingdom | 327 | £2, 397 
Netherlands | 1 | 10 
United States 5, 022 | 24, 500 
Total | §,350 | 26,907 
Radio and radiogram accessories: | 
United Kingdom , 1, 250 
Netherlands | 117 
United States | 9,477 
Total, including all others | 10,881 
Wireless, telegraph and telephone | 
instruments and apparatus: | 
United Kingdom : aaa 704 





The total increase in radio licenses 
effective in the Union of South Africa 
during November was 1,969. License 
figures by areas were as follows: Johan- 
nesburg, 720; Cape Town, 743; and Dur- 
pan, 506. Registrations at the end of 
November were: Johannesburg, 15,846; 
Cape Town, 8,121; and Durban, 8,523—a 
total of 32,490. 


Railway Equipment 


B Argentina—This year’s maintenance 
and construction budget of the State 
Railways was approved by decree carrying 
Executive No. 85,997 of March 6, 1941. 
This budget totals 9,769,500 pesos, of 
which 1,650,000 are set aside for the pur- 
chase of new rolling stock for the North- 
ern Argentine Railway and 50,000 for 
other rolling stock. The budget provides 
1,328,300 pesos for renewal of ballast and 
800,000 for new railway ties; 700,000 
pesos are set aside for repair work on 
locomotives. New machinery for shops 
is estimated at 249,000 pesos, plus 30,000 
for fire-fighting equipment, 35,000 for 
printing machinery, 200,000 for other 
shop installations, and 149,000 pesos 
which apparently will be used in chang- 
ing over from locomotives to oil burners. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 

B Czechoslovakia—In a speech, Mr. 
Stano, the Slovak Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Public Works, stated that the 
Slovak Government railroads had suffered 
from an acute shortage of rolling stock 
and locomotives. In 1939, 14 new loco- 
motives and 10 Diesel railroad cars were 
added to the fleet of the Slovak Govern- 
ment railroads. Six locomotives were or- 
dered in 1940, 15 so far in 1941, and 
another 6 will still be ordered in the course 
of the year. Orders for rolling stock in 
1940 included 10 passenger coaches and 
180 freight cars and in 1941 orders will be 
for 20 passenger cars and 560 freight cars. 
The Minister emphasized the great diffi- 
culty in obtaining deliveries of roiling 
stock. 

Expenditures for the erection and mod- 
ernization of stations in 1940 totaled 
40,000,000 crowns (about $1,327,000), in- 
cluding those at Bratislava (the capital), 
Zvlolen and Banska Bystrica. Construc- 
tion of new railroad repair shops at 
Vrutke required expenditures of 33,300,000 
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Slovak crows ($1,100,000). Total ex- 
penditures on the maintenance of the 
2,545 kilometers of Slovak railroad lines 
cost 180,000,000 crowns ($5,970,000) in 
1939 and 1940. The construction program 
in 1941 will be continued. 

@ Guatemala.—There are two common 
carrier railways operating in Guate- 
mala—the International Railways of 
Central America and the Compania del 
Ferrocarril Verapaz. The former also 
operates in the republic of El Salvador. 
Certain of its trains are operated over 
the tracks of the United Fruit Co., which 
operates its own private lines on its 
banana plantations but is not a common 
carrier. 

At the end of the calendar year 1940, 
the International Railways of Central 
America had in operation in Guatemala 
74 steam locomotives and 1,797 cars in 
good condition, composed of the follow- 
ing: 25 baggage and mail cars; 8 combi- 
nation first- and second-class passenger 
coaches; 106 passenger cars (the average 
seating capacity of which is 50 seats); 
349 banana cars; 508 boxcars; 264 flat 
cars; 58 oil tank cars; 1 refrigerator car; 
77 stock cars; and 53 other freight cars. 
The average capacity of the freight cars 
is 20 tons. In addition, the railway also 
has 347 work cars in use for the com- 
pany’s services. The railway, which is 
American owned, with an office at 52 
Wall Street, New York City, has 509 miles 
of single 36-inch-gage track in operation. 

The other common carrier railway is 
the Compania del Ferrocarril Verapaz 
y Agencias del Norte, Limitada, a Guate- 
malan corporation of German ownership. 
During 1940 it had in operation 3 Bald- 
win, coal-burning locomotives, with a 
tractive effort of 12,550 pounds; 2 pas- 
senger cars; 1 baggage car; 17 boxcars 
(20 tons each); 5 flat cars; and 1 pile- 
driver car and some minor equipment, as 
2 small motorcars, dump cars, flat and 
hand cars. 

It operates a combined water and rail 
transportation system. The rail service 
section is 29.5 miles in length and there is 
about 1 mile of sidings and switches, all 
of which is of 3-foot gage and utilizes 
rails 90 feet in length and weighing 40 
pounds to the yard. The track is laid on 
steel ties and is maintained in good con- 
dition. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Guatemala.) 
®@ India—The local trade in railroad 
equipment and supplies in the Bombay 
region is large. There are two major 
railroads operating from Bombay, with 
about 7,200 route miles, and in addition 
6 smaller ones with an aggregate of over 
500 miles. The total railroad mileage of 
India is a little over 41,000 route miles. 

The greater part of the extensive mar- 
ket for railroad equipment and supplies in 
this district, as in the rest of India, is 
handled by local manufacturers. Ac- 
cording to the latest Report by the Rail- 
way Board on Indian Railways, supplies 
amounting to 168,016,000 rupees ($60,- 
149,728) were purchased by the Indian 
railroads during the year ended March 
31, 1939, of which supplies valued at 65,- 
138,000 rupees ($23,319,404) were im- 
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ported. They consisted of bridge work 
and its parts, fittings and special fasten- 
ings; engineering plant and components, 
including all hand and power machinery; 
workshop machinery, plant and equip- 
ment, including pneumatic machinery 
and tools; permanent-way material and 
track tools; rolling stock; building ma- 
terials, water mains, sewage system and 
track and yard enclosing materials, and 
signal and interlocking materials, etc.; 
stores, hardware, copper, tin, zinc ware, 
all leather, canvas and Indian rubber in 
bulk, metals, painters’ stores, timber and 
fuel, and fuel oil, etc.; electrical and 
train and locomotive lighting plants and 
materials, etc., and telegraph and tele- 
phone equipment; and other kinds of un- 
specified stores. 

The announced policy of the authorities 
controlling railways in India is to pur- 
chase locally produced materials as far 
as possible. In practice the tendency of 
railroads owned and operated by the 
Government of India is to buy their re- 
quirements mostly through local sources, 
while privately owned railroads gener- 
ally import the greater part of their 
supplies from England. 

Rails and fish plates are supplied for 
the most part by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., which has permanent arrange- 
ments with most of the railroads. Other 
kinds of railroad track material are fur- 
nished by the large local engineering 
firms which specialize in such equipment. 
These concerns import only such ma- 
terials as cannot be manufactured lo- 
cally. Almost all the requirements of 
railway freight cars are made in India 
by the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., 
of Calcutta. 

Since the beginning of the war, rail- 
road projects have been sharply curtailed 
and all the available facilities in the 
country directed toward the production 
of the most essential transport requisites 
and war equipment. Supplies of rail- 
road equipment which cannot be pro- 
duced in India are still being obtained 
from England (which has always been 
the principal source of supply), although 
considerable delays in deliveries are 
bound to occur in view of present condi- 
tions. 

Recent statistics showing imports into 
Bombay are not available. During the 
year ended March 31, 1939, rails, chairs, 
and fish plates valued at 1,472,993 rupees 
($527,331) were imported into India, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 37 
percent, Germany 20 percent, and the 
United States 7 percent. Imports during 
the 10 months ended January 31, 1940, 
totaled 1,024,733 rupees ($326,893). 
Imports of “wagons and parts” during 
the year ended March 31, 1939, totaled 
3,335,350 rupees ($1,194,055) and were 
furnished as follows: United Kingdom 
73 percent, Belgium 13 percent, Germany 
11 percent. Imports during the 10 
months ended January $31, 1940, 
amounted to $2,079,530 rupees $663,370). 
@ Norway.—tTrial runs of the 2 locomo- 
tives of the so-called “Dovrogubben” type 
built by the Krupp plant in Essen, Ger- 
many, have been made between Storen 
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and Soknedal where the railway has a 
record grade, according to the Norwegian 
press. The locomotive pulled a train of 
300 tons and ran up the steepest grades 
at a speed of 60 kilometers. Five loco- 
motives of this type are now in use in 
Trondelag, and two more are under con- 
struction at the Thunes Foundry, Oslo. 
The “Hamar Arbeiderblad” states that 
the Hamar Jernstoperi (Iron Foundry) 
has received orders from the State Rail- 
ways for the reconstruction of the brakes 
on approximately 200 railway cars. The 
order will provide work for the plant for 
about 6 months. 

Traffic has been increasing steadily on 
the Government Railways. Between 100 
and 150 freight cars are now in the course 
of delivery, and in addition the railways 
have ordered a total of 700 freight cars 
at various Norwegian factories. Some 
time will elapse, however, before delivery 
of these cars can be expected. The orders 
have been placed at the Strommens 
Verksted, Strommen, Skabo Jernbanev- 
ognfabrikk, Oslo, and Eidsfoss Verk, Eids- 
foss, where work has already been 
started. Appropriations have been made 
for these orders. Furthermore, three 
electric locomotives are under construc- 
tion at Norsk Elektrisk and Brown Boveri, 
Oslo. The “Aftenposten,” states that for 
some time past the State Railways have 
had insufficient power to meet the stead- 
ily increasing traffic demands and that 
the German Railways have loaned the 
Norwegian State Railways ten large 
freight locomotives which have already 
passed through Oslo on their way to 
Trondheim. 

@ Palestine—The importance of the 
Haifa-Baghdad road is emphasized by 
the completion of the section within 
Transjordan in 1940, by a British Grant- 
in-Aid amounting to approximately 
$804,000. It is reported that work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly on the Iraq section, which 
is also being constructed at the expense 
of the British Government. 

@ Turkey.—During the month of De- 
cember 1940, locomotives to the value of 
289,075 pounds, were imported from Ger- 
many, as compared with none for the 
same month in 1939. 


@ VU. S. S. R—Two Soviet locomotive 
plants have cooperated in designing the 
manufacturing for testing two new types 
of electric plant and mine locomotives. 
The first is to operate in coke-chemical 
plants, while the second is for mine use; 
it has a motor of 1,000 kilowatts and can 
haul 600 metric tons up a considerable 
grade. A long feed-cable on a drum will 
enable the engine to go deep into a drift. 
Another small mine locomotive, weighing 
7 tons, runs either from a trolley or by 
battery. It is intended for use in coal 
mines. 

In the stage of designing is a highspeed 
passenger locomotive, planned to haul a 
train of 1,100 tons, or 20 to 30 cars, at a 
top speed of 170 kilometers per hour. It 
will be powered by 6 double-acting motors 
of 680 kilowatts each. Quick-acting 
brakes will stop a train traveling at 140 
kilometers per hour in 35 or 40 seconds. 
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The engine will be used on the electrified 
suburban system around Moscow. 

@ Yugoslavia.—The State railways placed 
orders with local factories for new rolling 
stock totaling 100,500,000 dinars in value, 
during the first 6 months of 1939. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Germany.—Great progress has been 
made in the quick-freezing process for 
preserving foodstuffs, according to re- 
ports read at the Vienna meeting of the 
Union of Refrigeration Engineers accord- 
ing to the German press. There are 14 
large refrigeration establishments in Ger- 
many at present engaged in such work. 
In addition there are 74 quick-freezing 
units in operation in 27 canning factories 
and 67 in the course of construction. 

Successful results with quick-freezing 
have been of especial value during war- 
time when containers are difficult to ob- 
tain and such small quantities of fruits 
and vegetables can be imported. Food- 
stuffs are exposed to a temperature of 
about 33 degrees below zero Centigrade 
until completely frozen and then stored 
in refrigerators at a temperature of 15 
to 18 degrees below zero Centigrade. 


Rubber and Products 
Exports of Rubber Sundries 


@ United States exports of rubber sun- 
dries and specialties during 1940 were 
valued at $2,456,255, compared with 
$2,733,905 during 1939, and hard rubber 
goods exports were valued at $684,998, 
compared with $525,584 during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Imports of hard rubber goods dropped 
from $72,197 to $1,845 during these years, 
chiefly because of the loss of Germany as 
a source of hard rubber combs and the 
United Kingdom as a source of other 
hard rubber goods. 

Canada was the most important mar- 
ket for water bottles and fountain syr- 
inges in 1940, taking 55,510 units, fol- 
lowed by Colombia with 51,613; Union of 
South Africa, 51,207; Venezuela, 34,330; 
and the Philippines, 30,191—a total of 
355,245. The leading destinations for 
rubber gloves and mittens were: Sweden, 
18,446 dozen pairs; Argentina, 10,951; 
and Canada, 8,363. Canada took nearly 
a fourth of the exports of other druggists’ 
sundries. 

Latin America was the principal mar- 
ket for rubber balloons—Mexico taking 
58,274 gross; Brazil, 35,850; Cuba and 
Venezuela, over 12,000 each; and Colom- 
bia, 10,158. Canada took over 33,000 
rubber balloons, and rubber toys and 
balls valued at $57,614 in 1940; the Union 
of South Africa took $22,603 and Mexico 
$32,907 worth of such products. Exports 
of gum rubber clothing amounted to 224,- 
716 pieces and went largely to Union of 
South Africa, Canada, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Canada and the Philippines were 
the chief markets for rubber bands; 
Canada and Mexico for rubber erasers 
and battery boxes; and Canada and 
United Kingdom for other electrical hard 
rubber goods (80 percent of the total). 
Canada likewise led as a market for 
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other hard rubber goods. Its share in 
United States exports of rubber sundries 
and specialties and hard rubber goods 
was nearly 23 percent of the total. 

@ Cuba.—Imports of pneumatic casings 
into Cuba during January totaled 17,285 
units, compared with 6,606 during the 
previous month and 17,404 in January 
1940. Cuban demand for automobile 
tires continues to be met almost entirely 
by the United States. 

@ India.—There has been a rapid growth 
in demand for American industrial rub- 
ber manufactures—notably rubber belt- 
ing and rubber-lined fire hose—as a 
result of the generally increased indus- 
trial activity in India and the closing of 
European sources of supply. American 
manufacturers of rubber-lined canvas 
hose, which has been approved for all 
air-raid precaution and municipal uses, 
supply over 60 percent of the available 
trade in that category, and 40 percent 
of the trade in rubber belting. In the 
opinion of Bombay importers the volume 
could be increased. There are no import 
restrictions on either item. 

@ Jran.—Foreign exchange is available 
for the importation of tires and tubes; 
it was supplied for this purpose during 
1940 at a rate of about 22.5 rials to the 
dollar, compared with a rate of some 45 
rials for automobile purchases. Tire and 
tube imports into Iran during 1940 were 
estimated at $1,000,000. 

Netherland Indies—Rubber growers 
of North Sumatra experienced a highly 
satisfactory year in 1940, with prices 
averaging 13.7 percent above 1939. With 
the export quota for the year at 8334 
percent of standard production, com- 
pared with 5834 percent in 1939, produc- 
tion and exports were, of course, much 
greater. 

During 1939 and 1940 rubber producers 
were permitted to increase their planted 
areas by 5 percent, which had been 
largely completed by the beginning of 
1940, so that at present the planted area 
for estate rubber is approximately 779,- 
000 acres. Of this area, 631,500 acres 
were in production or tappable in 1940. 
No accurate data are available on native 
rubber acreage, but in 1938 Government 
estimates placed the native-owned area 
of tappable rubber in the Medan district 
at 395,000 acres. With the exception of 
an increase of one-sixteenth of 1 per- 
cent of present planted area for scien- 
tific and experimental purposes, no new 
rubber planting can take place in 1941. 
The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee allowed unrestricted replant- 
ing for 1939 and 1940, and this has been 
extended until 1944. 

According to Government releases, a 
total of 88,000 acres were replanted on 
estates in all of the Netherlands Indies 
in 1939; 50,000 acres were replanted in 
1940. As estate acreage of tappable rub- 
ber in the Medan district is slightly over 
half of the Netherlands Indies total, it is 
assumed that at least half of this replant- 
ing was done on estates in this district, 
so that for the 2 years approximately 
70,000 acres were replanted. 
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For the East Coast Residency, wherein 
most of the large European estates are 
situated, exports for the first 11 months, 
including latex were 165,482 metric tons 
(dry weight of rubber), valued at 101,- 
776,000 guilders, representing increases 
of 49 percent in quantity and 76 percent 
in value, compared with 1939. Latex 
shipments amounted to 15,840 metric 
tons (dry weight) or 9.6 percent of total 
rubber exports, compared with 13% per- 
cent in 1939. A total of 12,580 net tons 
of rubber went to the United States from 
this district under the agreement with 
Great Britain, and large shipments were 
later made through regular trade chan- 
nels for the Rubber Reserve Company. 

While in 1940 permissible exports were 
8334 percent of standard production, the 
internal cut, due to readjustments, re- 
duced actual exports to slightly over 
7744 percent. For the first quarter of 
1941, with 100 percent production, the 
internal cut will mean that exports will 
approximate 95 percent of standard 
production. 

Three new large Chinese-owned re- 

milling factories were put into operation 
in 1940, which will reduce the proportion 
of native rubber formerly sent to Singa- 
pore for export preparation. One of the 
factories plans to manufacture bicycle 
tires for the local market. 
@ Union of South Africa—Rubber man- 
ufacturing plants in the Durban area are 
stated to be unable to supply Govern- 
ment’s requirements for oversize tires for 
heavy trucks and gun carriages. One 
firm has on order from the United States 
43 molds for this type tire. Total pro- 
duction will be increased to 350,000 an- 
nually. This company has found it nec- 
essary to import tires from America to 
supply the local demand, as the orders for 
truck size tires in the last 6 months of 
1940 showed an increase of 60 percent 
over the figures for the first 6 months of 
the year. It will import approximately 
8,000 tires, mainly for passenger automo- 
biles, from the United States. 

The Dunlop company is experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining deliveries from 
England and indications are that it will 
turn to America for supplies of molds 
and complete tires. 

Imports of tires and tubes into the 
Union of South Africa during November 
1940, were valued at £49,276, compared 
with £65,573 during the preceding month 
and £9,302 in November 1939. Motor 
truck tires accounted for 82 percent of 
the value in November 1940, and truck 
tubes over 5 percent. The United States 
supplied 80 percent of the total value of 
all tires and tubes. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ Burma.—A steady, though limited, de- 
mand exists for imported hospital sup- 
plies and surgical instruments in Burma, 
since they are not produced locally. 
Druggists and chemists in Rangoon are 
the principal dealers in hospital and sur- 
gical equipment and supply most of the 
local needs. Supplies for Government 
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hospitals are usually bought on the basis 
of tenders by a centralized purchasing 
agency; however, emergency purchases 
sometimes are made from local firms. 

During the fiscal years 1938-39 and 
1939-40 importations of surgical instru- 
ments, apparatus, and appliances were 
valued at $36,736 and $41,556, respectively. 
Importations of electromedical apparatus 
(including X-ray apparatus) during the 
same years were valued at $14,046 and 
$7,015, respectively. 


Special Products 


@ United States exports of bicycles dur- 
ing 1940 increased 76 percent in quan- 
tity to 11,795 units, and 58 percent in 
value to $236,992, over the previous year. 

Cuba and Canada continued to be the 
principal markets for American bicycles, 
to the number of 2,976 valued at $58,693, 
and 3,149 at $53,389, respectively. Cuba’s 
purchases declined from 1939 by 17 per- 
cent in volume, and by 23 percent in 
value. Canada’s purchases, however, in- 
creased 262 percent in volume, and 167 
percent in value. 

Bicycle exports to western hemisphere 
countries accounted for 93 percent of 
the value to all countries, Canada get- 
ting 23 percent; Mexico, Cuba, Central 
America, and the West Indies, 49 per- 
cent; and the continent of South Amer- 
ica, 21 percent. Chile showed the great- 
est percentage increase in bicycle pur- 
chases, the value of $15,213 being 30 times 
as much as in 1939. Brazil’s and Vene- 
zuela’s purchases of $11,501 and $35,276, 
respectively, were three times as large. 
and Colombia’s, valued at $12,856, were 
150 percent greater. 

Exports of bicycle parts and accesso- 

ries (except tires), which were valued 
at $231,612, increased by 58 percent over 
1939 exports. Of this business, 59 per- 
cent went to Canada, which increased its 
purchases by 76 percent over those of 
last year. Chile increased its purchases 
of American bicycle parts 39-fold, Bra- 
zil by 15-fold, and the Philippine Islands 
by 69 percent. 
@ Cuba.—It is estimated that the pro- 
duction of razor blades in Cuba approxi- 
mates 2,500,000 per year. This repre- 
sents about 25 percent of the Cuban 
consumption of low priced blades. Previ- 
ously the steel used was imported from 
Sweden. Since the outbreak of war, 
however, the origin of the imports of 
steel is not known, but is presumably 
from the United States. 

United States exports of razor blades 

to Cuba totaled 9,549,828 blades valued 
at $97,644 in 1939, and 9,717,800 valued at 
$90,742 in 1940. (American Consul Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 
@ Germany.—The packing material in- 
dustry by its nature is difficult to regu- 
late, according to the German press. 
Thus only a relatively few orders have 
been issued to govern the packing 
industry. 

In 1939 the Reich Board for Paper was 
assigned to serve as a mediator between 
the packing material consuming and pro- 
ducing industries. The widely ramified 
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task of the Board under this assignment 
is indicated by the fact that iron, tin, 
zinc, lead, aluminum, glass, ceramics, 
artificial materials, textile, fibers, wood, 
cork, paper, cardboards, and rubber are 
used as packing materials. 

The packing material industry has re- 
cently been called on to assist in the con- 
servation of tin for the production of 
containers. The German consumption 
of tin for this purpose varied from about 
1,600 metric tons in 1925 to nearly 4,000 
tons in 1937. With the outbreak of the 
war the use of tin plate for such pur- 
poses was forbidden in Germany. 

The packing industry was forced to use 
black iron sheet in the production of cans 
and containers which offered many dif- 
ficulties as cans from such materials can- 
not be soldered and they, therefore, had 
to be impregnated to protect their con- 
tents. Nevertheless, by the adoption of 
a new method by which the impregna- 
tion could be made without injuring the 
varnish, the quality of black iron sheet 
cans was improved to a certain degree. 

A combined sheet iron and cardboard 
pail has been perfected and is now being 
used for jams. “Oil bottles” or card- 
board are also being used by the military 
forces for extra supplies of lubricating 
oils. 

If present plans are carried out even- 
tually aluminum will largely replace tin 
in the production of containers. In 1935 
approximately 7 percent of the 237,000,- 
000 tubes produced were made from 
aluminum, whereas in 1940, 93 percent 
of all the tubes produced (250,000,000) 
were of aluminum, while tin tubes de- 
clined to less than 1 percent of the total. 
Tinfoil is no longer being used for pack- 
ing cigarettes and has been replaced by 
zincfoil. 

@ Japan.—A relatively large number of 
companies are engaged in producing 
cameras in Japan, but the actual output 
of the individual firms is relatively small 
as compared with other manufacturing 
countries. The average production of 
the larger concerns ranges from 300 to 
500 units per month. The output during 
the past 2 years has unquestionably been 
affected by the shortage of skilled labor 
and raw materials. It is believed that 
although the actual number of units 
manufactured has remained relatively 
high, prices have increased considerably, 
while the quality has not been standard. 

According to figures published in “Fac- 
tory Statistics,” a publication of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the 
output of cameras, movie cameras, and 
magic lanterns has increased rapidly in 
value during recent years. Production in 
1938 reached 7,943,095 yen, representing 
a new high level for the industry. Most 
of the manufacturing is done in Tokyo, 
which accounted for 78.6 percent of the 
total value of the 1938 output. Hyogo 
prefecture produced 13.9 percent of the 
total, the remainder being divided among 
Osaka, Aichi, Hiroshima and Kyoto 
prefectures. 

The value of the production of cameras, 
movie cameras, and magic lanterns for 
the latest available 5-year period follows: 
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Exports of cameras have declined con- 
siderably since 1938, and during the past 
2 years have declined to negligible 
amounts, in spite of the fact that the 
shortage of German cameras in most of 
the world markets should have resulted 
in a considerable increase in sale of the 
Japanese product. 


Export trade figures for cameras were 
not separated from “other scientific in- 
struments” until 1937. The following 
year shipments of cameras totaled 16,- 
855 units, valued at 395,683 yen, while the 
trade in parts amounted to 604,591 yen. 
It is important to note, however, that 
95.7 percent of the exports of completed 
units and 83.7 percent of the parts were 
shipped to yen-bloc countries. In 1939, 
the value of the shipments of completed 
units dropped 38.5 percent and the vol- 
ume declined 51.4 percent, showing 
clearly the rising price trend. The same 
tendency is apparent in exports during 
the first 9 months of 1940. 


Shipments of cameras to the United 
States in 1937 amounted to 7,264 units, 
valued at 67,477 yen, and parts accounted 
for an additional 37,298 yen. The fol- 
lowing year the trade dropped off ab- 
ruptly, with exports of completely units 
amounting to only 313 pieces at 4,342 
yen, while the shipments of parts totaled 
only 12,678 yen. Shipments have been 
made to British India, Philippine Islands, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, Netherlands Indies and the 
Straits Settlements, but the volume is so 
small that the majority appear to have 
been trial shipments only. 

The possibilities of improving the ex- 
port trade to foreign currency countries 
at present seem to be decidedly limited. 
Prices are much too high, and the long 
time required for deliveries is a deterrent 
factor. ; 

Japan.—The outlook for the Japanese 
watch trade is considerably better. Jap- 
anese manufacturers are rapidly increas- 
ing their production of watches for 
export, and are planning to enter many 
markets which were formerly dependent 
on European sources. Although Swiss 
watches are preferred, and Swiss export- 
ers are willing to grant very liberal terms, 
it is difficult to obtain rapid deliveries, 
since most imports of watches from that 
country must be sent to America by 
clipper. Moreover, the duties on watches 
are not particularly high, and Japanese 
products will find it fairly easy to com- 
pete with American-made ones. 

In view of these facts, prospects of fur- 
ther trade in the United States are re- 
garded fairly good by Japanese manu- 
facturers. Certain factors, however, will 
tend to limit any very rapid development. 
Japanese credit terms are not particu- 
larly liberal, and Americans interested 
in the business stated that the Japanese 
should meet Swiss offers in this respect. 
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Textiles and Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


B Haiti—Cotton did not figure among 
Haiti’s exports during the first 15 days 
of February, the shipping season for this 
product occurs later in the year. It is 
reliably reported, however, that this 
year’s crop will amount to approximately 
3,500,000 kilograms, which is somewhat 
larger than last year’s exports of 3,105,- 
000 kilograms. The major problem con- 
fronting cotton exporters, however, is 
that in the past the bulk of this crop has 


been marketed in Great Britain and Eu- ° 


rope. It has been reported that Japan 
has contracted to purchase 630 metric 
tons at $8.50 to $9 per 50 kilograms, 
f. o. b. Haitian ports, delivery to be made 
in April and May. (American Consulate, 
Port-au-Prince.) 


Cotton and Products 
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@ Yugoslavia—tThe textile industry was 
handicapped throughout 1940, particu- 
larly during the second half, by a short- 
age of raw materials. The United States 
formerly supplied most of Yugoslavia’s 
requirements, but since the extension of 
the war to the Mediterranean this source 
has been cut off. Negotiations conducted 
with the Soviet Union and Turkey for the 
supply of cotton to this market were 
begun, but supplies were delayed by 
transportation difficulties. Although an 
increased area was sown to cotton in 
Yugoslavia, the local crop supplied only 
a fraction of the deficit caused by the 
interruption of supplies from America. 
Production of textiles during the second 
half of the year showed a decrease, both 
as compared with the first half of the 
year and the second half of 1939, but this 
decline was less pronounced than that in 
imports of raw materials, certain fac- 
tories having utilized their reserves of 
raw materials. Nevertheless, the indus- 
try is now faced with a difficult situation 
at a time when it is endeavoring to meet 
an exceptional demand arising from the 
needs of the State for national defense, 
as well as increased purchases by private 
persons who wish to accumulate stocks 
against a possible future shortage or in- 
crease in price. 


Silk and Products 


@ U.S. S. R—The production of silk in 
Russia was started in Central Asia in the 
seventeenth century, but did not become 
a large-scale enterprise until after the 
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revolution. The raising of silkworms has 
increased steadily since then, and in 1939 
about 23,000 metric tons of cocoons were 
collected; output of silk manufactures in 
the same year was 70,000,000 meters, 
There are now 12 State farms specializ- 
ing in raising silkworms, and 32 egg 
hatcheries; mulberry bushes for food for 
the worms are raised by the State and by 
collective farms. Experiment stations are 
constantly at work to improve the 
industry. 

The State supplies hatched eggs to the 
collective farms, and advances funds for 
their work. Some of the peasants have 
achieved remarkable results with these 
eggs, in raising worms to the cocoon stage, 
and in special feeding: one woman raised 
worms to maturity in record time, and 
others produced silk of unusual quality 
by using leaves other than mulberry as 
food for the worms. Farms raising silk- 
worms have to assign only a few workers 
to this work, who earn about 12 rubles 
a day. Production of cocoons by these 
farms increased to 3,371 tons in 1940. 

The Soviet Union still lags behind the 
leading silk-producing countries, both in 
raising silkworms and in the use of silk: 
Japan leads in the first field and the 
United States in the second. In planning 
to overtake all other producing countries, 
the Soviet Government plans to increase 
cocoon output by 1942 to 32,000 tons a 
year; and in the meantime to plant 104,- 
800 hectares to mulberry bushes, and 
about 96,000,000 trees. 

Uzbekistan produces over half the silk 
grown in the Union, with Azerbaidzhan, 
Gruzia, and other Central Asiatic repub- 
lics making up the rest. The Ukraine re- 
public and parts of Asiatic U. S. S. R. 
have only recently started to plant mul- 
berries, though increasing their cocoon- 
harvest fast, with further growth in sight. 
So far, the Commissariat for Agriculture 
has not expanded its mulberry nursery 
plantings sufficiently rapidly, and is be- 
hind with its 1940 plan. Many peasants 
are not trained for silk-worm raising, 
and their equipment is often run down 
and costly to operate. At a recent con- 
gress of silk growers there was free dis- 
cussion of all conditions of the silk in- 
dustry, and many suggestions were made 
for improvement and expansion of silk 
production. (Source: Moscow Izvestia, 
December 10, 1940. Official.) 


Wool and Products 


B Argentina—The value of wool declared 
for export to the United States during 
February was $6,962,527 and for the first 
2 months of 1941 aggregated $15,347,940, 
compared with $3,928,363 and $8,747,831, 
respectively, in the corresponding period 
of 1940. The value for the first 2 months 
of the current year of wool imports by 
classes was: Carpet wool, $482,099 ($315,- 
710 in January and February 1940) ; other 
greasy wool, $12,307,711 ($6,700,852); 
scoured wool, $1,908,585 ($1,285,090) ; and 
pulled wool, $649,545 ($446,179). 
Exports of other animal hair to the 
United States from Argentina during the 
first 2 months of 1941 included horsehair 
valued at $273,393, cattle hair at $29,006, 
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goat hair at $506, and hog hair at 246, 
compared with $137,762, $10,538, $3,503, 
and $314, respectively, for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. (American Consulate 
General, Buenos Aires.) 


@ United Kingdom.—The New Zealand 
marketing department has been author- 


ized to release 15,000 bales of carpet wool . 


to the United States, according to ad- 
vices from the British Ministry of Supply 
which indicate that this quantity in- 
cludes 5,000 bales previously released. 

The Wool Control also advises that a 
further release of 10,000 bales of East 
Indian wools for direct sale and shipment 
to the United States from India has been 
authorized, bringing the total of such 
allocations to 43,000 bales up to March 
28. The release permits shipments as 
wools become available. 


@ Uruguay—Arrivals of wool on the 
Montevideo market from October 1, 
1940, to the end of February 1941 ap- 
proximated 55,602 metric tons, compared 
with 52,402 for the corresponding period 
of the preceding wool year. Exports 
during the 5 months ended February 28, 
1941, aggregated 80,863 bales, as against 
51,464 for October—February of 1939-40. 
The United States has been the only im- 
portant export outlet during the current 
season; its takings totaled 70,011 bales 
for the 5 months ended February 1941, 
more than 3 times shipments to that 
market (21,916 bales) in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939-40. Japan in second 
place took 5,044 bales in the 5 months of 
the current season (2,546 in the 1939-40 
period), followed by Sweden with 4,412 
(8,399). 


The wool market was relatively quiet 
during late January and the first half 
of February, but a buying movement in 
the latter part of the second month ex- 
tended to all grades and classes of wool, 
including lambs’ wool—a type usually 
hard to move in the Montevideo market. 
Prices remained firm throughout Febru- 
ary, irrespective of the degree of market 
activity, and also showed an upward 
tendency, especially in outstanding odd 
lots of fine crossbred supers and in lambs’ 
wool. By the end of February, stocks of 
fine and super wools were practically ex- 
hausted. 

The market was quiet during the first 
week of March and the activity in the 
second week was restricted to cleaning 
up small lots of the current clip. The 
Montevideo market was being “closed 
out” on rising prices in the third week 
of March when stocks of fine wools were 
reported exhausted and stocks of medium 
and coarse crossbred were estimated at 
5,000 bales with about an equal quantity 
of belly and lamb wool still available. 
(American Legation, Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Textile Products 


@ China—Production of drawnwork, 
embroidery, lace, and similar forms of 
hand-work is the principal industry in 
Swatow (South China). The United 
States now is practically the only export 
outlet for the industry’s products. The 
steady growth of the trade with the 
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American market is indicated by de- 
clared export returns for the Swatow 
consular district, which showed that the 
value of shipments of drawnwork, em- 
broidery, and lace to the United States 
increased from $948,000 in 1934 to 
$2,361,000 in 1936, and to $4,025,000 in 
1938, then declined (owing to interrup- 
tion of trade caused by the occupation 
of Swatow by the Japanese) in 1939 to 
$3,519,000. Asharp recovery occurred in 
1940 when the value of such shipments 
rose to $6,605,000, a gain of almost 88 
percent over the value recorded in the 
preceding year. 

The principal forms of hand-work ex- 
ported to the United States from the 
Swatow district in 1940 were: Linen em- 
broideries, $4,984,000 (compared with 
$2,956,000 in 1939 and $3,572,000 in 
1938); cotton embroideries, $1,351,000 
($395,000 and $265,000 respectively) ; cot- 
ton laces, $171,000 ($86,000 and $49,000) ; 
grasscloth (of ramie), $72,000 ($62,000 
and $87,000); silk embroideries, $17,000 
($2,000 in 1939 and none in 1938); and 
cotton crochet gloves, $10,000 ($18,000 
and $52,000 respectively) . 

A noteworthy development during the 
latter part of 1940 was the expanding 
business with the United States in cot- 
ton embroidered handkerchiefs. Cloth 
used for the handkerchiefs reportedly 
was imported from Japan or manufac- 
tured in Shanghai cotton mills under 
Japanese control. The landed cost of 
these embroidered handkerchiefs in the 
United States was reported to have been 
low enough in 1940 to compete with the 
cheaper grades of American-made hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


H@ Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso, Yucatan, totaled 14,823 
bales (weighing 2,766,581 kilograms) dur- 
ing February, all to the United States. 
Exports in the preceding month had 
totaled 13,254 bales (2,485,729 kilograms) 
and in February 1940 shipments amount- 
ed to 17,420 bales (3,212,661 kilograms). 

Exports of short fiber during Febru- 
ary totaled 2,068 bales (weighing 218,538 
kilograms) comprising 589 bales (60,054 
kilograms) of mill waste, 145 bales (15,- 
050 kilograms) of mill tow, 718 bales 
(79,335) of henequen tow, and 616 bales 
(64,099) of bagasse, according to trade 
reports. (NoTe.—Bagasse fiber, except 
for its shortness and stains, is similar 
to henequen fiber. Because of its length 
it cannot be successfully used in the 
manufacture of binder twine, cordage, 
or bagging which require long fibers. The 
bagasse is obtained from the refuse which 
accumulates during the process of ex- 
tracting fiber from the henequen leaves.) 

The exports of short fiber were des- 
tined for the United States, which also 
took 207,850 kilograms of binder twine, 
282,294 of other twine, 1,381 of rope, 
and 5,473 of henequen cloth. February 
exports to other markets included the fol- 
lowing products, in kilograms: Canada, 
37,147 of rope; Colombia, 18,477 of rope; 
Ecuador, 1,886 of rope; Panama, 1,834 
of rope and 431 of twine other than 
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binder; Peru, 9,047 of rope and 3,171 of 
twine; Surinam, 4,088 of rope; and 
Uruguay, 2,100 of twine other than 
binder. Weekly production of binder 
twine increased during February to about 
6,000 bales (of 50 pounds each), as com- 
pared with a previous production esti- 
mated at about half that amount. Ad- 
vance orders for binder twine are 
reported to total about 280,000 bales. 
Sales of cordage in Mexico are said to 
be increasing. ‘(American Consulate, 
Merida.) 

@ Peru.—Production of flax in 1940 
amounted to about 75 tons of good grade 
fiber and an equal quantity of tow and 
waste. The output during 1941 is ex- 
pected to be considerably larger. Peru- 
vian growers, the agricultural association, 
and Government agencies have made ef- 
forts to obtain seed for additional acre- 
age. The Peruvian Government engaged 
the services of a Belgian flax expert to 
take charge of its initial experiments 
with flax, which started in 1939. 

A flax-processing plant at Barranca is 

owned and operated by the Peruvian 
Government for the benefit of growers. 
The plant, however, is said to be too 
small to handle the expected 1941 crop 
of flax, and a resolution of February 8, 
1941 authorized the Minister of the 
Treasury and Public Works to acquire 
additional flax-processing machinery. 
In order to finance this operation, the 
Ministry increased the charges to grow- 
ers of flax fiber using the Government 
plant to 1.20 sols per kilogram of flax 
fiber, 0.48 per kilogram of tow and 0.24 
for waste; these rates are said to be ap- 
proximately 20 percent above the former 
charges. (American Embassy, Lima.) 
@ United Kingdom.—The area sown to 
flax (fiber producing varieties) in North- 
ern Ireland in 1940 approximated 46,500 
acres, according to the Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Agriculture. Wide publicity 
was subsequently given to the Northern 
Ireland government’s efforts to encourage 
an increase in the flax area in Ulster 
(Northern Ireland) to 100,000 acres in 
1941. Some doubt was expressed both 
by flax growers and manufacturers that, 
even if the proposed acreage of flax could 
be grown, machinery for its processing 
would be available. An arrangement be- 
tween the British Treasury, the British 
Ministry of Supply, the Government of 
Northern Ireland, and the Northern Ire- 
land linen trade has been made to pro- 
vide the necessary plant and machinery 
for handling the expected flax crop of 
1941, according to an announcement by 
the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 
late in January. The plants will be 
equipped to treat either green flax or to 
produce retted fiber as may be necessary. 
it was stated. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Algeria.—Requests for tobacco import 
licenses in 1940 were refused by the Gov- 
ernment General of Algeria, owing to 
abnormal conditions prevailing through- 
out the year. Cessation of the export 
trade to areas outside Africa, however, 
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has resulted in considerable stocks of 
foreign leaf accumulating in manufac- 
turers’ hands—an 18-month supply at 
the present rate of consumption, it is 
calculated. The Government General is 
said to have been negotiating with Al- 
gerian manufacturers in February, with 
a view to importing a quantity of leaf 
from South America. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco dur- 
ing the current year have practically 
ceased, except to other French posses- 
sions in West Africa. The principal 
market was formerly Indochina, but 
shipments to that country have been 
rendered impossible. 

Tobacco areas in Algeria have shown 
slight variation in recent years, acreage 
of suitable land being limited. Require- 
ments of the French Regie (which buys 
approximately 55 percent of the crop), 
for domestic consumption, and the small 
export demand, were known in advance. 
Skillful buying and the maintenance of 
sufficient stocks practically overcame the 
only unknown factor—size and quality of 
the crop. Production in 1940 (approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 pounds) was not more 
than 66 percent of the average—the 
smallest crop recorded in recent years 
was 37,500,000 pounds. This poor result 
was due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and drought, as well as to the 
mobilization of workers and overseers at 
planting time. Consequently, the price 
rose to the record height of from 1,500 
to 1,600 francs per 220 pounds (best 
grades), whereas, if imports had been 
possible, South American tobaccos could 
have been delivered to manufacturers at 
500 francs. 

Tobacco growers are expected to ex- 

tend their plantations in 1941 as a direct 
result of the high prices realized for the 
1940 crop. Demand by the French Regie 
is likely to be greater, since most of the 
tobacco-producing area in France is now 
occupied by Germany. Algerian manu- 
facturers will probably buy cautiously, 
as their export trade to the French Col- 
onies—which was an important part of 
their business—has largely disappeared. 
A production of some 50,000,000 pounds 
is the 1941 objective. Weather condi- 
tions were favorable up to the middle of 
February. 
— Bulgaria.—Leaf tobacco continued to 
occupy first place in the value of Bul- 
garian exports during 1940 (estimated at 
2,900,000,000 leva, compared with the of- 
ficial figure of 2,486,000,000 in 1939). 
Leaf tobacco continued the outstanding 
Bulgarian export to the United States, 
advancing in 1940 to an estimated value 
of 165,000,000 leva, from the official figure 
of 160,825,000 in 1939. 

Tobacco is the most valuable Bulgarian 
industrial crop, exports of leaf being 
valued at 40 to 50 percent of the country’s 
total export trade. The record output 


of 50,000,000 kilograms in 1040, compared 
with 26,000,000 and 42,000,000 in 1938 
and 1939, respectively. 

Bulgarian manufactured tobacco (prin- 
cipally cigarettes but also some pipe to- 
bacco) is prepared by private concerns 
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under Government control. The rising 

trend in sales and excise receipts of man- 

ufactured tobacco continued in 1940. 
Details follow: 








"ps = | Excise 
Year | Sales | receipts 
; |— = 
| Kilograms | Leva 
1936 3, 952, 500 | 661, 000, 000 
1937 4, 168, 700 704, 100, 000 
1938 4, 526, 200 761, 000, 060 
1939 4, 762, 500 799, 900, 000 
1940 ! 5, 050, 000 850, 000, 000 
! Estimates. 


@ Canada.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during February 
1941 consisted of 1,969,599 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 229,553 pounds of plug tobacco, 
70,683 pounds of snuff, 556,518,619 ciga- 
rettes, 12,905,653 cigars, and 194,067 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 
according to the Canadian Department 
of National Revenue. Tobacco and to- 
bacco products imported for consumption 
during the first 2 months of 1941, with 
comparative data for same period of 1940, 
are as follows: Cut tobacco 3,788,770 
pounds (3,947,603); plug tobacco, 478,447 
pounds (490,023); snuff, 143,374 pounds 
(131,725) ; cigarettes, 1,180,089,922 pieces 
(1,134,960,611); cigars, 26,026,071 pieces 
(21,094,418) ; and Canadian raw leaf to- 
bacco, 360,537 pounds (none). 

Excise taxes were paid on 18,195,448 
cigars during February 1941. 
@ Ceylon—Imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco from the United States in 1940 
were reduced 50 percent from the preced- 
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ing total of 1,431,838 pounds, valued at 
1,416,415 rupees. 

B China.—The 1940 tobacco crop in the 
Hsuchang, Honon region reached a total 
of 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds, with 
quality superior to the 1939 crop of 30,- 
000,000 pounds, reports indicate. 

The only important non-Japanese 

concern in operation during 1940 was a 
British-owned cigarette factory. Other 
industrial enterprises, including two cig- 
arette factories, were in the hands of 
Japanese companies. 
@ Cuba.—January 1941 tobacco exports 
were valued at $988,576, compared with 
$534,660 in December 1940, and $1,107,- 
316 in January 1940. 

Exports of Cuban leaf tobacco in Jan- 
uary 1941 totaled 1,891,507 pounds, val- 
ued at $918,604, a loss of 37 percent in 
volume and 13 percent in value compared 
with 3,020,013 pounds, valued at $1,061,- 
111, in January 1940. Trade in filler to- 
bacco was less than one-third of that in 
January 1940; scrap tobacco also showed 
a decline (4 percent in volume and 22 
percent in value). On the other hand, 
exports of wrapper tobacco improved 33 
percent in volume and 84 percent in 
value, and stemmed leaf showed-a gain 
of 25 percent in volume and 12 percent 
in value. Cigar shipments advanced ma- 
terially (164 percent in volume and 70 
percent in value); smoking tobacco also 
made a notable advance. Trade in ciga- 
rettes, however, decreased heavily (45 
percent in volume and 47 percent in 
value). 

Exports in January 1941 were classified 
as follows: 


Cuban Tobacco Exports in January 





Kind 


Wrapper 
Filler do 
Stemmed leaf do 
Scrap do 


Total leaf 
Cigars 
( ‘igaret tes do 
Smoking tobacco 


Total value manufactured 


Grand total value 


pounds 


number 


pounds 





Exports to the United States during 
January 1941, valued at $832,694, com- 
prised 84 percent of the value of all to- 
bacco exports, in comparison with $395,- 
953 (74 percent) in December 1940, and 
$708,560 (64 percent) in January 1940. 
Shipments to the United States in Jan- 
vary 1941 consisted principally of 64,099 
pounds of wrapper tobacco, valued at 
$135,132; 198,315 pounds of filler, valued 
at $73,605; 903,028 pounds of stemmed 
leaf, valued at $545,395; 278,712 pounds 
of scrap, valued at $66,735, and 104,830 
cigars, valued at $11,630. 

Comparative statistics of Cuban to- 
bacco exports in January to markets that 
normally follow the United States in im- 
portance are as follows: 





January 1940 January 1941 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
49, 189 $75, 092 65, 176 $137, 982 
1, 937, 559 406, 713 618, 907 160, 430 
736, 316 43, 407 923, 337 552, 857 
296, 949 85, 899 283, 909 67, 335 
3, 020, 013 1,061, 111 1,891, 507 Y18, 604 
398, 453 38, 580 1, 053, 160 65, 731 
3, 294, 686 7, 508 1, 804, 800 4, 053 
31 18 359 IRS 
46, 205 69, 972 
1, 107, 316 988, 576 
January 
Market 
1939 1940 1944 
: | 
Argentina $8, 464 $27, 741 $2, 865 
British Africa 4, 362 | 
Canada 1, 127 7,970 | 10,332 
Canary Islands 4, 211 8,461 | 27,995 
Chile 13, 531 1, 856 3, 004 
France 
Germany 39, 208 
Netherlands 5, 613 79, 793 
Peru 10, 972 R32 16, 942 
Spain 51, 5238 138, 807 2, 383 
Sweden 80, 799 
Switzerland 3, 960 1, 391 21, 812 
United Kingdom 87, 670 1, 037 459 
Uruguay 15, 428 20, 480 16, 656 





Spain was the second-largest market 
for Cuban tobacco in January 1941, as 
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in the two previous months, exports to 
that country consisting of 831,700 cigars, 
valued at $42,383. Total exports to 
Europe in January 1941 were valued at 
$98,507, compared with $64,692 in the 
preceding month, and $325,902 in Jan- 
uary 1940. 


@ Germany.—New prices for tobacco 
products have been established in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia by a notice of the 
Ministry of Finance of the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia, effective Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941. Price increases for cigars 
range from 2.5 percent for one brand to 
39 and 56 percent, respectively, for the 
two most popular brands. With prices 
for several types of cigarettes unchanged, 
and cthers advanced 11 to 15 percent, the 
price for the cheapest and most popular 
brand was increased as much as 60 per- 
cent. Price advances on pipe tobacco 
range upward to 33 and 67 percent, re- 
spectively, for the two cheapest grades. 
The present price increase followed an 
advance in June 1940, averaging about 30 
percent. 


@ Honduras.—Tobacco production was 
satisfactory in 1940, but prices were low. 
The largest cigarette factory in Hon- 
duras, situated in the Cortez district, at 
San Pedro Sula, took 155,000 pounds of 
native tobacco in 1940, or about one-third 
of total output. 


The 1941 crop harvest which was to 
begin in March 1941 is estimated at ap- 
proximately 400,000 pounds. No data are 
available for comparison. It is expected 
that prices will continue low and that the 
crop will bring less than in 1940. The 
Copan crop, which accounts for at least 
three-fourths of total, suffered from bad 
weather during the last season, according 
to unconfirmed reports. 

It is probable that leaf tobacco pro- 
duction during 1941 will exceed all previ- 
ous years, provided weather conditions 
continue favorable. Only one new pro- 
ducer has entered the market during the 
last year, on a small scale, but heavier 
sales of Honduran-made cigarettes dur- 
ing 1940 have encouraged local growers 
to plant larger crops than usual. The 
cigarette factory in San Pedro Sula plans 
to buy about 200,000 pounds of native 
tobacco in 1941. ‘(American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa.) 

@ Iraq.—This year’s tobacco crop is ex- 
pected to be slightly larger than in 1940, 
and of fairly good quality. 

The Tobacco Monopoly Law, enacted 
in 1939, went into effect on August 21, 
1940. Numerous regulations and _ in- 
structions have been issued, and a num- 
ber of marketing improvements are 
expected. A Belgian tobacco specialist, 
with previous experience in the Congo 
and Iran, is already in the service of the 
Iraq Government. 

Exports of licorice root during the first 
10 months of 1940 increased 98 percent 
in volume and 96 percent in value to 
5,105 tons, valued at 20,679 Iraq dinars, 
from 2,577 tons, valued at 10,540 dinars, 
in the corresponding period of 1939. 
™@ Mezxico.—Tobacco, especially that in 
the west coast area of Nayarit, is ap- 
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proaching harvest. A substantial reduc- 
tion from the 1940 crop is indicated. 
Larger manufacturers have liberal stocks 
on hand, and in order to liquidate posi- 
tions to some extent, were less liberal in 
financing production than in former 
years. (American Embassy, Mexico, 
D. F.) 


H@ New Zealand.—Estimates of the 1940- 
41 tobacco crop indicate a record output 
of approximately 3,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with the 2,493,000 harvested during 
the crop year ended June 30, 1940. The 
quality is reported excellent. 

@ Philippine Islands—Dealers’ stocks of 
leaf tobacco on December 31, 1940, stood 
at 9,390,523 kilograms, compared with 
14,690,158 at the end of 1939. Data for 
dealers’ leaf stocks at the close of 1940 
are incomplete, since returns from 25 
dealers for December have not been re- 
ceived; their stocks on November 30, 
1940, amounted to 428,370 kilograms. 
Manufactures’ stocks of leaf tobacco 
totaled 8,994,828 kilograms on December 
31, 1940, compared with 9,298,588 at the 
end of 1939. 

@ Southern Rhodesia.—Tobacco produc- 
tion in the 1940-41 season is officially 
estimated as follows: Flue-cured 34,000,- 
000 pounds (farm weight), from 65,439 
acres; fire-cured 569,000 pounds (farm 
weight), from 1,040 acres. 

@ Sweden.—Data on imports of leaf to- 
bacco into Sweden are not available 
owing to the absence of trade statistics, 
but it is understood that considerable 
quantities were received from the United 
States around the close of 1940. 

Swedish tobacco production in 1940 

amounted to 450 metric tons, compared 
with 324 in 1939, according to the Swedish 
Tobacco Monopoly. The quality of the 
1940 crop was good. While the 1940 
acreage—215 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres)—was the same as in 1939, the 
number of growers declined from 1,262 
to 1,219. The average price paid to grow- 
ers by the Monopoly for the 1940 crop is 
understood to have been approximately 
1.50 crowns per kilogram, compared with 
1.28 crowns in 1939. (Current pegged 
rate of exchange 4.20 crowns to $1 United 
States currency). Information concern- 
ing 1941 acreage is not available. 
@ Turkey.—While the 1940 tobacco crop, 
estimated at 67,700 tons, is approximately 
the same as in 1939, the quality is said to 
be far better. 


The Turkish tobacco market did not 
open until the end of the second week 
in January 1941. Prices. which fluc- 
tuated somewhat at the opening, stead- 
ied to about the average of the previous 
year. Indications were that owing to the 
uncertain political situation and trans- 
portation difficulties, American buyers 
would in all probability take appreciably 
less Turkish tobacco than in previous 
years. The status of German purchases 
has not been clearly defined, but Great 
Britain, previously never a heavy buyer 
of Turkish tobacco, is now taking suffi- 
ciently large quantities to partially offset 
the apparent loss of a large part of the 
German market. 
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Foreign Commerce Statis- 
tical Decisions 
(F.C. S. D. 14) 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


‘Foreign Commerce Decisions’’ 
Changed to ‘‘Foreign Commerce Statis- 
tical Decisions.’’ 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The title of the series “Foreign Com- 
merce Decisions” is hereby changed to 
and the series may be cited as “Foreign 
Commerce Statistical Decisions (F. C. 
S. D.).” 

CaRROLL L. WILSON, 
Director. 
Marcu 31, 1941. 


(F.C. S. D. 15) 


Foreign Commerce Regulations 
Amended—Export Declarations (Com- 
merce Form 7525) Not Required for 
Personal Effects and Baggage of Tra- 
velers. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
DoMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


305.47 is Amended to Read as Follows: 


Personal Effects——-No export declara- 
tions are required for personal effects or 
baggage of travelers. 

This amendment is effective immedi- 
ately. 

March 20, 1941. 

ROBERT H. HINCKLEy, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


(F. R. Doc. 41-2318; Filed, March 28, 
1941; 11:54a.m.) 





“Oil From Bilge Water’’: New 
Swedish Device 


A device for saving lubricating oils from 
ship’s bilge water, recently invented and 
put on the market in Sweden, is simple 
and effective, say Swedish press reports. 
The invention makes it possible to save 
most of the oil that drops down into the 
bilge—whence it otherwise is pumped out 
together with the bilge water. 


A Swedish stevedoring company that 
has tested the new oil refiner in three of 
its tugboats over a period of 4 months 
reports a saving of lubricating oils of no 
less than 75 percent. Besides the saving 
in oil, the device also fulfills the impor- 
tant task of preventing the water in docks 
and harbors from becoming polluted by 
oil. 

The apparatus was invented by two 
Swedish ship engineers, Boblin and Ost- 
man, of Sundsvall. It was tested by 
Swedish authorities, who, according to 
the press, have recommended its pro- 
duction. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of March 11, 1941, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, March 13, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before April 14, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class 





ESE RO 16 
Navy Linen 18 
Army Linen 








Brazil—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Official Gazette of March 
8, 1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Rio de Janeiro, March 10, 1941. Opposi- 
tion to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed in Brazil within 60 
days from date of publication. 











Trade-mark | Product 
Re REN eo ee Z. Plastic. 
ee Industrial chemicals. 
Timolina____..........| Pharmaceutical product. 
Callicida Milagroso____| Medicinal product. 
eee Underwear. 

E] Gallo De Oro____.-- Store. 

Venus. __._............| Laundry soap. 
Cafe Camel.-_-____. ....-| Coffee. 

| lea sil a eee Medical supplies. 
eer Toys. 

La Ciguena...........- Stores. 

I ai gcisisicvirscacene ...-| Starch. 

See ct entertmenn Stores. 








El Salvador.—The following trade- 
marks published in the Diario Oficial dur- 
ing February 1941, have been reported by 
the American Consulate General, San 
Salvador, March 21, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in El Salvador within 90 
days of the date of publication. 





Trade-mark Commodity 








Trade-mark Commodities 
Dopelack.....__....| Paints, varnishes, and enamels. 
Ee: | Do. 

EEE Do. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial of March 15, 1941, have been re- 
ported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, March 21, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark | Product 
a a 
Vitaseje____- _....-| Chemical and pharmaceutical 

| product. 
Yodoferro-____------| Do. 
Bromoquinol - - - --- | Do. 
OO Do. 
El Avion-.--- | Commercial name. 
es , _.| Footwear. 
ee | Do. 
ae Rae Do. 
"a Do. 
I ncn: accion Do. 
Phyllosan___- Pharmaceutical product. 
ES | Do. 
- ie Do. 
Humectol - Industrial chemicals. 
Rapidazol -------_-| Do. 
Solidogen-.----.-..--- Do. 
SEEPS | Do. 
Radiante____._____| Electrical and stee] cutlery prod- 


uct. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24591 of February 18, 1941, 
and Diario Oficial No. 24592 of February 
19, 1941, have been reported by the 
American Vice Consul, Bogota, February 
25, 1941. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 











Trade-mark Product 
SEER. | Lubricating oils. 
es | Toilet articles. 

Ni ie iss ariietici abe | Condiments. 
| AAI: | Chemical products. 
a | Medicinal and pharmaceutical 


| products. 








_ , ..| Candies and bakery prod- 
| ucts. 
Clipper ...-| Rubber tires. 
Octagon, narrowed at top, | Hats of all kinds. 
enclosing picture of a | 
man (from shoulders up), | 
with hat, and with the | 
words, in the upper part: 
“Cojutepeque”’; below 
the picture, the words: 
“El Salvador-Guatema- 
la’”’ and the words “Ar- 
beras & Cia., Suc.’’ 
Hemodal 
Salvarsan 
B 


| Chemical preducts. 
| Do. 


A 

BAYER (inside of a circle).| Medicinal, pharmaceutical, 
4 and chemical products. 

Crescent Brand_-..__-- | Alkali, muriate of ammo- 

| hia, sodium: hypochlo- 
rate, chlorate, sulfite, 
bisulfite, hyposulfite. 

; Ammonia: chloride, sul- 
fite carbonate, bicarbon- 
ate, nitrate, sulfocya- 

| nide, etc. 

Chemical substances used 


Salamac — 
for industrial purposes. 
SS). a — Do. 
B. M. & Co.. ..| (Same articles as trade- 
| mark Crescent Brand.) 
ea 





Germany.—The following trade-marks 
for use in the field of synthetic plastics 
and other synthetic materials in Ger- 
many have been reported by the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1941. The list is an abridged 
extract of new trade-marks published in 
Kunststoffe, No. 2/1941. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Atephen | Plasticizers and solvents. 


Atepren . : Do. 

Membralin_ - | Resins. 
SS | Resins and waxes. 
Condot .....-| Tires and tubes. 
Juglaroid _-- _..| Insulating materials, etc. 
Glanaroid___-.---- -| Do. 

Glascellix Do. 

. ar oan Do. 

Juglasit__- Do. 

Skip aie Molded cigarette holders. 
Pendelastic........| Technical rubber substitute goods. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of February 20, 1941, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Febru- 


April 5, 1941 


ary 26, 1941. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Japan within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 
SE ritricccctcacien No. 5—Dentifrice and washing 


material not belonging to any 
i other class. 
Tepimiata._______- No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, 
and articles accessory to medi- 
cal treatment. 


Perea... ........ Do. 

Ne een con cries Do. 

SE ees Do. 

Leishmin.__..._.__-- Do. 

menneria............ Do. 

Kaluazan________- Do. 

Bay - Rum (Shira- | No. 3—Perfumes and toilet arti- 
kaba). cles that do not belong to any 

other class. 


Victor Breston’s __- Do. 

Tartarbors ..| No. 5—Dentifrice and washing 
material not belonging to any 
other class. 

No. 16—India rubber, ebonite, 
gutta-percha, rubber, substi- 
tute and soft manufactured 
goods which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Sun Earth. ___.. Do. 





Sicher........ No. 17—Machinery and imple- 
ments, and parts thereof, 
which do not belong to any 
other class, as well as belts, 
hose, and packings. 

Dengen ; Do. 

Morison Do 

Ko-On | Do. 


No. 18—Physical, chemical, med- 
ical, measuring, photographic 
and educational instruments 
and tools, eyeglasses, and cal- 
culators, etc., and their parts. 


Tokiosanko 


Tocal No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttons, ornamental pins, etc. 

M. K. K Do 

Wind Mill Do 

Royle Do. 

Happy Do. 

Kuplan No. 40—Ice and refreshing 
beverage. 

Katorop No. 43—Confectionery and bread. 

Sik No. 43—Solid fuel. 

Bakelite No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 

Oilin Do 

Bakelite. - _.| No. 64—Head ornaments, hair- 


dressing instruments and rib- 
bon, artificial flowers, and 
brushes. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of February 27, 1941, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Febru- 
ary 28, 1941. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 


The Hen | No. 54—Matches. 

The Tent Do. 

Camagol No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, 
| and articles accessory to medi- 
| cal treatment. 

Sterisan | Do. 

Sprigen Do. 

Oblon | Do. 


No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mor- 
dants, and paints. 

xxXxX | No. 3—Perfumes and toilet ar- 

ticles that do not belong to 

any other class. 


The White Bear 


Musk ee Do. 
Welcome. No. 4—Soaps. 
sO | No. 7—Manufactured metal 


goods which do not belong to 
any other class. 
No. §—Edged and sharp pointed 
tool. 
Universal No. 17—Machinery and imple- 
ments, and parts thereof, 
which do not belong to any 
other class, as well as belts, 
hose, and packings. 


Bull Dog_.-- 


Kimco.....-.- | No. 30—Silk cloths. 

Kimco.-_. : No. 32—Woolen cloths. 

Kimco | No. 33—Hemp cloths. 

Kimco_. ee No. 34—Cloths other than those 


coming under Classes 30-33. 
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Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 





Anchor Brand.......| No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttons, ornamental pins, etc. 

a 2” ia do. 

Sun Maid.___.____...| No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating 
beverages which do not belong 
to Class 38 and imitations 
thereof. 

RS a eee Do. 

(|, ae Do. 

OS Do. 

Tsulchook_......-- * 43—Confectionery and 
yread. 

Sunrise Mills........| No. 47—Grains, vegetables, 
seeds, fruits, flour of grains, 
starch, and manufactures 
thereof. 

Champion .| No. 50—Paper and manufactures 
thereof which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Prince ‘its No. 51—Stationeries. 

Washington. __.--..- Do, 

Eikscory a 5 Do. 

Lion __......| No. 58—Manufactures of wood, 
bamboo, rattan, bark, and 
bamboo sheath, and lacquered 
and gold lacquered articles 
thereof, which do not belong 
to any other class. 

Captain .| No. 61—Umbrella, canes, and 
foot gears, and their accessories. 

Standard ___.......-- Do. 

OO a No. 63—Lighting apparatus and 
parts thereof. 








Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
10, 1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama, March 13, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Panama within 90 days 
of date of publication. 





Commodity 


“An RKO Radio | Cinematographic films adapted for 
Picture.” reproduction and with printed 

images and/or recorded sound. 

eee Chewing gum and aromatic tablets. 


Trade-mark | 








Clapp’s _| Children’s food: . strained vege- 
tables, strained fruits, soups, 
apple preserves, and cereal foods. 

Marvin._...........| Watches. 








Trade-mark Commodity 
MARK AND 
KNIGHT, BEVAN & 
STURGE.” 

Black Diamond.......-_.-- Files, rasps, machinery, 
cutlery, tools, and parts. 

CHOMIOIIS ooo ceninncaut Automobiles, parts, and 

. accessories. 

i caenxacasasne Cotton piece goods. 

., Eee Guns, pistols, rifles, ma- 
chine guns, submachine 
guns, field guns, siege 
guns, coastal batteries, 
naval cannons, chambers 
for cartridges for such 
guns, and bayonets. 





Panama.—The following trade-mark, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
13, 1941, has been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama, March 17, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of this mark must be filed 
in Panama within 90 days of date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Mothersill’s Seasick Rem- | Pharmaceutical prepara- 
edy. tions. 











Uruguay.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
7, 1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, March 12, 1941. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Uruguay within 30 days 
of the date of the first publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
Money Money....--- Tobacco and tobacco products. 
Royal Stuart. ...-..-- Beverages, alcoholic and soft. 


Kohinoor Extra......| Hardware and bazaar, arms, etc. 
(not indcluding polishing prod- 


ucts for metals). 








Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
7, 1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama, March 10, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Panama within 90 days 
of date of publication. 











Trade-mark Commodity 
Biofermin..._..............| Chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products. 
Suarina Lard, butter, all kinds of 
edible fats and cheese. 
Penetro .| A medicinal preparation: A 
pomade of animal fat for 
external use in the treat- 
ment of colds, croup, 
rheumatic pains, lum- 
bago, neuraligia, sprains 
and muscular irritations, 
pimples, sunburn, and 
simple burns. 
Creme de Plata Imperial All kinds of toiler creams. 
-Jen___. A preparation containing 
vitamin B, 
Lincoln Automobiles. 
A circular label, in the | Portland cement. 
center of which appears 
alarge human hand with 
the fingers pointing up- 
ward, and the word 
“LONDON” above and 
the word “ENGLAND” 
below. 
A circular label, in the | Portland cement. 
center of which appears 
a piramid; also the words 
“PIRAMID, PORT- 
LAND CEMENT, 


LONDON, TRADE ! 





Uruguay.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, March 19, 1941. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
should be filed in Uruguay within 30 days 
of the date of first publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
ee ee Electrical articles, Jewelry, 
watches and clocks, 
Res-Non-Verba...--- Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
Adrehinal__........-- Drugstore and chemical prod 
ucts. 
CRS 6 ccc wancave Do. 
Ne on caduceus Perfumery and beauty products. 
Sulfopirin............ Drugstore and chemical prod- 
ucts. 
: | eee Hardware, bazaar, electrical 
goods. 
| Animal products, meat, agri- 
cultural products, ete. 

pO errr eae 0. 

Sacapeludos. -.-...-- Agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Gates Vulco--_..---- Hardware and bazaar. 


Girasolex Animal products, meats, agri- 


cultural products, etc. 





Vislowna .| Perfumery and beauty products. 

Dimitesse Textiles, drygoods, ready-to- 
wear, ete. 

Merricord - _- _-- Do. 

Sheer Colette........| Ditto, excepting sewing cotton. 

Hurricane...........| Textiles, dry goods, ready-to- 
wear, etc. 

i ae aCe Drugstore and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Teo_...........-..-..| Textiles, drygoods, ready-to 
wear, etc. 
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War-Risk Insurance Recapture 
Clause Modified 


The American Cargo War Risk Rein- 
surance Exchange announces that on or 
after April 4, 1941, in consideration of 
an additional premium it will insure 
shipments from capture, seizure, arrest, 
etc., by or under authority of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain or any of its 
dominions as follows: 

1. Shipments between the United 
States (including United States Posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere) and 
the Philippine Islands. 

2. Shipments to the United States (in- 
cluding United States Possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere) from ports or 
places in the Americas (meaning North, 
South, Central America and Mexico, in- 
cluding the West Indies and the Ba- 
hamas), Asia, Africa, Australasia, and the 
East Indies; excluding however all ship- 
ments from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Russia), all shipments from 
the Mediterranean Sea or Black Sea or 
any of their tributaries, all shipments 
from Italian possessions, all shipments 
from French possessions, all shipments 
from the Azores, Madeira, Canary or 
Cape Verde Islands, all shipments from 
the Red Sea or Gulf of Aden ports, and all 
shipments from the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere in Europe. 

It is understood and agreed that this 
endorsement shall apply only to ship- 
ments by vessels of United States, Latin 
American, British (including British Do- 
minions), Dutch, Belgian, Polish, Fin- 
nish, Norwegian, Swedish or Greek na- 
tionality and flag, excluding shipments 
by vessels listed on the British Ships’ 
Black List or British Ships’ Discrimina- 
tion List. Except as specifically pro- 
vided above, all shipments shall remain 
subject to the Warranty which excludes 
claims arising from capture, seizure and 
certain other acts of the British and other 
Governments. 





Suez Canal Company in Finan- 
cial Difficulties 

In explaining the recent Egyptian mili- 
tary order exempting the Suez Canal 
Company from paying its financial obli- 
gations on a gold franc basis until fur- 
ther notice, the Egyptian Minister of 
Finance stated on January 27, that the 
company was at present unable to meet 
liabilities on such a basis. (Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette, January 28, 1941.) 





Cuban Accident Statistics 


A total of 4,622 traffic (2,162) and in- 
door (2,460) accidents occurred in Cuba 
during 1940, resulting in 416 deaths (203 
from traffic and 213 from home acci- 
dents) and 4,925 injuries (2,507 traffic 
and 2,451 home), according to the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
Accidents. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Habana.) 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


cannot be responsible for their content. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
March 22, 1941 


Copies of the “Department of State 
Bulletin,” which is issued weekly by the 
Department of State, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for the price of 10 
cents each; subscription price $2.75 a 


year. The March 22 issue contains these 
articles: 
THE GREAT LaKES—ST. LAWRENCE 


WATERWAYS PROJECT. Pages 301-330. 


Address of Assistant Secretary of State, 
Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr. 


Summary of the Agreement between 
the United States and Canada. 


Message of the President to Congress, 
and Text of the Agreement. 


Exchange of Notes between the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the American 
Minister to Canada. 


Reports of the United States St. Law- 
rence Advisory Committee and the Ca- 
nadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin Committee on the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway. 


Detailed Estimate of Cost of Controlled 
Single-Stage Project ‘238”—“242.” 

FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES. Pages 330 
to 332. 

Foop RELIEF FOR UNOCCUPIED FRANCE. 
Statement by Acting Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. Page 333. 


COORDINATION OF RELIEF ACTIVITIES. 
Pages 336 to 337. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN HOLDINGS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Pages 337 to 338. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURES IN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Pages 
340 to 341. 


INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS ENGAGED IN PROMOTION OF CUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS. Page 342. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND History MEETING. This meeting is 
to be held at Lima, Peru, March 30 to 
April 8, 1941. Page 343. 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN G. 
WINANT, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GREAT 
BRITAIN, AT THE PILGRIMS’ LUNCHEON, 
Marc#, 18, 1941. 


Pages 330-332. 


Publications Privately Issued 
@ Custom House Guipe—1941 EDITION. 


Custom House Guide. 1941. 1,549 pp. 
illus. Price $15, plus postage. Contains 
complete Import-Export Information 


Service for those engaged in foreign 
trade, a thoroughly revised and improved 
“T Volumes in 1” annual reference. All 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, inserted 
under each paragraph affected in the U. 
S. Tariff Act of 1930; Title 46, “Ship- 
ping,” of the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation; Title 15, “Com- 
merce,” of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; and the Internal 
Revenue Code—these features have been 
continued and revised. New features 
this year include a revision of the list 
showing the location of American con- 
sular offices having consular jurisdiction 
over foreign ports, and a substantially 
increased Marine Section showing in 
color the flags and funnels of towboat 
and lighterage companies for the first 
time, plus many additional steamship 
lines; also a thumb indexing of the en- 
tire book by sections for quicker ref- 
erence. Available from Custom House 
Guide, Box 7, Station P, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 


@ ORPHANS OF THE PACIFIC—THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Florence Horn. 1941. 348 pp. 
filus. Price $3.50. The author explores 
every aspect of life in the Philippines: 
social, political, economic, religious, mili- 
tary. Shows what the Filipinos are 
really like; how they live; what kind of 
political leaders they have; what part 
Spaniards, Chinese, and Americans play 
in their economic life today; how these 
foreigners are regarded locally; the place 
of the Church, the difficult problem of 
two minorities — headhunting pagans 
and unassimilated Mohammedans; the 
wealth of the country; the acute eco- 
nomic distress it is likely to endure if it 
accepts independence under the present 
law without further United States con- 
cessions. Contains 32 photographs and 
is based on direct observation and a keen 
sense of values, blending information 
and entertainment. Available from 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@ 1941 Market GuIpE FoR PUERTO Rico. 
American Foreign Credit Underwriters. 
1941. 75 pp. 19th ed. Price $10 an- 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


nually. This guide lists 3,316 active 
business firms—merchants, distributors, 
sales agents, manufacturers, etc.—all 
actually handling American products. 
Shows full name of concern, business and 
postal address, and line of business, to- 
gether with a credit and capital rating. 
This book also shows for each town the 
population, location of banks, and if it is 
not aseaport the nearest seaport is 
indicated. Available from American For- 
eign Credit Underwriters, 84 William 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Palestine Railway Traffic 


Freight traffic carried by the Palestine 
Government Railways during the first 9 
months of 1940 was 734,000 tons—prac- 
tically the same as the traffic of 716,000 
tons, carried in the corresponding period 
of 1939. Passengers increased from 519,- 
000 for the first 9 months of 1939 to 931,- 
000 for the same period of 1940, mainly 
because of the resumption of passenger 
services that had been temporarily out of 
operation. The deficit shown by the 
railway accounts for the 1939-40 fiscal 
vear was £P187,000, compared with 
£P282,000 for the previous year. 

The Government-owned railways were 
operated in 1940 with no interference 
such as that caused in previous years by 
the local political troubles. The line be- 
tween Lydda and Jerusalem, which was 
reopened for freight service in 1939 after 
being closed in 1938, was used again for 
passenger service beginning in April 1940. 
Early in 1940 a daily service of through 
trains between Egypt and Haifa was re- 
sumed, instead of the reduced schedule of 
three trains a week. 





New Electric Power Rates in 
Berlin 


A revision of household rates, as de- 
creed by the Reich Commissioner, is re- 
ported to save Berlin’s households 
6,000,000 reichsmarks in electric bills per 
year. A large number of rate schedules, 
ranging from 0.04 reichsmarks per kilo- 
watt-hour for electric water-heaters and 
absorption refrigerators to 0.40 reichs- 
marks per kilowatt-hour for small con- 
sumers of light current, are available to 
consumers. (“Bewag,” Berlin.) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. 


mail stamp enclosed. 


capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 





Commodities 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: 

Pigments for manufacture of dental rubber articles. 
Quarterly shipments of approximately 250 pounds 
each. 

FOODSTUFFS: 

Condensed milk, sweetened, full cream. Must 
contain not less than & percent butter fat. Orders 
of 25,000 cases, 48 tins each, annually. 
per tin, 14 ounces. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 

Metallic packings (steam and water), 4 inch to 1 
inch; steam- and water-pipe jointings; cast-iron 
ind steel flanges, 44 inch to 6 inches, screw and 
socket; and steel hoisting blocks, capacity 4 to 3 
tons. All fer steam-plant installations on 8 mer- 
chant vessels 

MACHINERY: 

Complete installation for the manufacture of metal 
window frames. Capacity for producing about 4 
frames per hour. Area of windows not to exceed 1 
square meter. 


City and country 


Barcelona, Spain 


Bangkok, Thailand. . 624 


Net weight | 


Vancouver,’Canada 627 


Bogota, Colombia. 626 





MAcHINERY—Continued 





NONFERROUS METALS: 


TEXTILES: 











Commodities 


Machines, small-capacity, for production of paraffin- 
impregnated wicks and small triangular stamped 
metal holders with cork floats; and materials used 
in the manufacture thereof. (Samples of wicks 
and metal holders available.) 

Steam gages for Scotch botlers and reciprocating 

| engines, pressure up to 250 pounds; metallic pack- 

ings (steam and water), }4 inch to 1 inch; steam- 
and water-pipe jointings; cast-iron and steel 
flanges, % inch to 6 inches, screw and socket; steel 
hoisting blocks, 4% to 3 tons capacity; and lead | 
pipes, % inch to 8 inches inside diameter, all for | 
steam-plant installations on 8 merchant vessels. 


Lead pipes, 4% inch to 8 inches inside diameter, for 
steam-plant installations on 8 merchant vessels. 


Printed cotton, fancy patterns in 20-yard lengths, 
36 inches wide. Order of 100 to 500 tin lined cases, 
standard quality; and mosquito netting in 40 to 
50 vard lengths, 72 and 90 inches wide, order of 100 
to 500 pieces. Standard quality. 


Refer- 
City and country ence 
No. 





Caracas, Venezuela____ 628 


Vancouver, Canada-___| 627 


Vancouver, Canada___ 627 


Bangkok, Thailand 625 











Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of: amples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Transport Control in India 


The responsibilities of the War Trans- 
port Board, organized early in Septem- 
ber 1939, include the control and coordi- 
nation of all transport by rail, road, and 
sea in and near India. All appropriate 
Government departments are repre- 
sented on the board, as well as the In- 
dian Navy and the Railway Board. Con- 
stant supervision is maintained over the 
movements of civil supplies and of essen- 
tial war materials. The position is re- 
viewed fortnightly and corrective action 
taken when traffic bottlenecks develop in 
any field of transportation. 





Quota on Entry of Canadian 
Foxes, Furs and Skins 


The Bureau of Customs, Treasury De- 
partment, has announced that prelimi- 
nary reports from the collectors of cus- 
toms indicate that the quota on Silver or 
black foxes valued at less than $250 each 
and whole silver or black fox furs and 
skins (with or without paws, tails, or 
heads) from Canada which may be en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during April 1941, will be 
670 units. This figure represents the un- 
filled portion of the total quota of 70,000 
units on such merchandise for the cur- 


rent quota year which opened on De- 
cember 1, 1940. 

The quota on such merchandise for 
April 1941, from countries other than 
Canada will be 7,500 units. 





Egypt Again Grants Bonuses to 
Encourage Pilot Licenses 


The practice of the Egyptian Ministry 
of National Defense of granting small 
bonuses to citizens who are successful in 
obtaining flying licenses which was dis- 
continued some time ago for economy 
reasons is being resumed. The Govern- 
ment has announced that it will now 
pay an encouragement bonus of 35 
Egyptian pounds to all those passing suc- 
cessfully their examination for the “A” 
pilot license and 100 Egyptian pounds to 
those who obtain a “B” pilot license. 





Common Stock of Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway Sold 


The common stock of the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway was sold to 
the Mexican Government in accordance 
with a contract executed on June 15, 
1940. A decree approving the contract 
was signed by President Camacho on 
December 31, 1940. The line is now 
operating under the Minister of Com- 


munications. (American Consulate, Cui- 
dad Juarez, February 4 and American 
Embassy, Mexico City, January 31, 1941.) 





Two American Consulates in 
Italy Closed 


The American Consulate at Palermo, 
Italy, was closed to the public February 
28, 1941, and the American Consulate 
General at Naples, Italy, was closed to 
the public March 5, 1941, according to 
information from the Department of 
State. Both the Naples and Palermo 
consular districts have been included in 
the Rome consular district, and the 
American Consulate at Rome became a 
Consulate General on March 6, 1941. 





Sample Fair, Brazil 


The annual “Feira Internacional de 
Amostras do Rio de Janeiro” (Interna- 
tional Sample Fair) will be held, as is 
customary, during October and Novem- 
ber of this year—definite dates to be an- 
nounced later. 

At the last of these Sample Fairs 19 
United States firms presented exhibits, 
which were housed in one building. 
France, Great Britain, Japan, and Por- 
tugal were among other nations repre- 
sented. 
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